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THE FIRST AMERICAN CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST. 


In the year 1812 a volume in folio, with numerous colored 
plates, was published in London, with the following title : “ Gre- 
cian Remains in Italy, a Description of Cyclopian Walls and of 
Roman Antiquities. With topographical and picturesque Views 
of Ancient Latium. By J. J. Middleton." In the Introductory 
Chapter the author says that it is his intention to give an idea 
of those monuments in Latium which are of a date anterior to 
Roman greatness. In work of this kind, he says, “ The artist is 
perhaps of more real use than the scholar. I for this reason 
adopted the plan of making a collection of very accurate draw- 
ings. The views, therefore, which are now offered to the public 
are not meant merely to accompany the text ; they are the prin- 
cipal object of this publication. I write, because I have drawn.” 
He adds : “ These sketches were executed during the years 1808 
and 1809; and it is more than is absolutely necessary to add 
that the country they are intended to give an idea of was vis- 
ited in the company of two English gentlemen, then resident at 
Rome; but I am happy to seize every opportunity of assuring 
them how much I value their friendship, and how pleasing it 
is to me to recollect the days I passed with them.” This sen- 
tence contains in the word “ English ” the sole indication which the 
volume affords that the author himself was not an Englishman. 
The book has an air of good breeding, taste, and learning, which 
mark its writer as a gentleman, but afford no hint as to his country. 

The volume appeared at an unfortunate moment for obtaining 
the notice it deserved. The last years of the struggle with Napo- 
leon were too hill of immediate interest to permit much attention 
to antiquity. The war between the United States and Great Britain 
for three years interrupted the literary as well as the political 
relations between the two countries. Mr. Middleton’s book may 
have attracted the regard of a few scholars and artists ; but it 
disappeared from view before its value was recognized, and before 
securing for its author the repute which he deserved. His name 
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is not found in Allibone’s Dictionary ; his book is not mentioned 
by Lowndes, Brunet, or Graesse ; C. O. Muller, Stark and Reinach 
in their respective Manuals make no reference to the work, or to 
the writer. A brief and insufficient notice of Mr. Middleton is 
contained in Appleton's Cyclopaedia ; but his name has been gen- 
erally forgotten, and his work has been unknown to those who have 
followed him in the same field of study. Even if his book had 
little original value, had become antiquated, and were now super- 
seded, it would still deserve to be rescued from oblivion. as the 
first contribution made bv an American to the knowledge of 
classical antiquity. But it deserves this for its own sake : the 
accuracy and excellence of the drawings reproduced in it give it 
such permanent worth that it may well form the corner-stone of 
the growing library of American treatises on classical archaeology, 
while its author's name properly stands at the head of the fast 
lengthening list of American investigators of the “ monuments 
of former men " in the -Old World. 

Mr. .John Izard Middleton belonged to a well-known South 
Carolinian family, long distinguished alike for its historic public 
service and for the hereditary high culture of its leading mem- 
bers. He was the son of the patriot, and signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Arthur Middleton, and was born in 1785. 
He lost his father in his infancy, and, like him, received his col- 
lege education at Cambridge, England. From the University he 
proceeded to the Continent, and in Italy and France he spent 
the greater part of his life. Endowed by nature with uncommon 
gifts, which he had cultivated to advantage, he found ready 
access to good society, and was received on terms of intimacy in 
circles into which foreigners seldom gained entrance. He sought 
for no public distinctions, and spent the greater part of his life 
In elegant, if not indolent, leisure. With his facile powers and 
varied gifts, with all the graces and accomplishments of culture, 
it nould seem that ho needed only ambition to secure the repute 
for which he did not care. He died in Paris in 1849. His 
body was brought to America, and buried in the family vaults 
at Middleton Place, on Ashley River, in South Carolina. The 
house was burned and the vaults dishonored by the Union troops 
In 1864 : and among the family memorials which were then mis- 
erably (li-persed or destroyed were some of the beautiful drawings 
of Mr. Middleton. 
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It was soon after quitting Cambridge that he went to reside in 
Italy. The attention of students of antiquity had lately been 
drawn to the prehistoric walls in Latium by the researches of M. 
Petit-Radel. To these walls this scholar had given the name of 
Cyclopean, because they seemed to him to exhibit the same char- 
acter as those of Tiryns, Mycenae, and other ancient Greek sites, 
which the Greek writers themselves had attributed to the mythi- 
cal race of Cyclopes. Observing the methods of construction of 
these primitive walls, the evidences of comparative antiquity 
which they afforded, and the sites where they were found, he con- 
ceived the idea that thev were in truth the work of the Pelasgi, 
a race which up to this time had appeared scarcely less mythical 
than the Cyclopes themselves. French scholarship at this time 
was not at its best, u L'etude de l’Antiquite etait alors chez 
nous en train de renaltre : " says Sainte-Beuve, speaking of the 
First Empire. M. Petit-Radel was something of a pedant, and 
his conclusions were suspected as resting on too narrow a basis of 
evidence. Published in the “ Magasin encyclopedique ” in 1804 
and subsequent years, they at first met with little acceptance, 
especially from German archaeologists ; and it was not until the 
subsequent investigations of Dodwell and Gell in Greece and the 
islands of the Mediterranean had confirmed his views, that the 
Pelasgic origin of these ancient walls came to be regarded as prob- 
able, and that a division of them was established into three or four 
different orders, according to the shaping and laying of their stones. 

Dodwell who had previously visited Greece, was one of the 
“ English gentlemen ” in whose company Mr. Middleton had 
drawn and studied the Latian walls. He did not fail to note the 
resemblance between the Cyclopean work of one land and the 
other; but it was not till 1818 that he published his excellent 
“ Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, in which he 
drew attention once more to these oldest remains of European 
civilization. Had the publication of Mr. Middleton's observa- 
tions been equally delayed, they might have been as well received 
and remembered. Ilis book was the first, so far as I am aware, 
in which the conclusions of M. Petit-Radel were supported by 
fresh evidence and illustrated by accurate drawings. In his open- 
ing chapter he says : 

“ Pausanias was the first who gave the generic term Cyclopian to 
walls of the nature of those we treat of; but I believe no regular system 
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was built upon the observation of their singularity, until about twelve 
years ago, when Mr. Petit Radel, a member of the National Institute in 
Paris, published a memoir on the subject ; in this tract he terms them 
‘ Constructions polygones, irregulieres.’ and endeavors to prove, first, 
that they have no connection with the 1 opus incertum ’ of Vitruvius ; 
and secondly, that they are the remains of monuments built by the 
Pelasgians. 

“ The first part is very easily established, and is evident to any person 
who has seen the two modes of construction, as the ‘ opus incertum ’ is 
only the embryo of the‘ opus reticulatum,’ and differs from the Cyclo- 
pian in being composed of small bricks, which are joined by mortar; 
whereas the Cydopian walls are built of immense stones, five, ten, fifteen, 
and occasionally twenty feet long, without any cement, but joined by the 
nicety of the squaring.and kept together by their own weight. Alberti 
has mentioned these walls in his Roman Antiquities (B. I.,c. 3); and 
Piranesi, when he speaks of them, calls them erroneously ‘opus in- 
certum.' 

“ His second theory is scarcely less established, according to my 
opinion, by the circumstantial evidence of the similarity between these 
walls and those of many towns in Greece. There is scarcely any doubt 
of their being of Grecian origin, on account of this similarity, and 
because those walls are not tube found in any part of the Roman 
territory, except in that tract of country which Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus tells us was peopled by Pelasgian colonies.” 

“ The mystery,'’ adds Mr. Middleton, “ that envelops this par- 
ticular branch of the history of arts, adds very much to the 
interest it inspires; . . . the Greeks themselves could have known 
little more of them ” than we, “ since they attributed them to 
the hands of giants." 

The third and fourth chapters of Mr. Middleton’s book are 
occupied with a discussion of the original inhabitants of Latium 
and of the first Latin kings. They are full of the flavor of a 
fine old-fashioned learning, a little dry w i 1 1 1 age, but giving evi- 
dence of a love tor the classics and an acquaintance with them 
more common among young gentlemen eighty or a hundred years 
ago than at the present day. In his fifth chapter, when Mr. 
Middleton sets out from Rome to Albano, the Roman poets are 
his chosen companions, while the road and the scene derive their 
chief interest for him from their ancient poetic and historic asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Middleton s course led him along the Appian A\ r ay, through 
Albano, to the Lake of Nemi and its environs, thence to Velle- 
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tri, and so by Lake Giuliano to Cora. Here tbe true Cyclopean 
region begins. Cora, Norba, Segni, Alatri, Ferentino, crowning 
their steep hills with mighty walls, hardly out of sight one from 
the other, show how dense the local Pelasgic population must have 
been of old, how long and terrible were its wars, and how high 
was the civilization which needed the protection of defences so 
elaborate in design, so enormous in scale, and which required such 
vast and protracted effort, and such immense labor for their con- 
struction. At Cora, with the exception of a single square tower, 
the walls that now remain were raised for the purpose of support- 
ing the hill. At Xorba there is an enormous gate, and in general 
the walls “ are very well preserved and are a fine specimen ot 
Cyclopian work.” The remains at Segni and at Alatri are ot 
more importance. They are fully described and carefully illus- 
trated by Mr. Middleton; and it seems worth while to quote a 
portion of his account of them to show the character of his archse- 
ological observations. 

“ The hill on which Segni is situated is very steep, and we were nearly 
two hours ascending its barren sides. . . . The modern town of Segni 
lies enclosed within the ancient walls, but does not occupy half the 
space of the ancient city. As usual, in the places where Cyclopian 
remains are found, the site cannot be better adapted for defence; as, 
with the exception of the gate by which you enter modern Segni, the 
other entrances were placed immediately on the edge of the steep sides 
of the mountain. . . . The walls are of the highest antiquity. Of the 
first style of the Cyclopian, which is formed of rude masses of stone 
piled up in order to form a wall, I have seen nowhere such remains, 
except a portion of a wall at Cora, and another at Palestrina.” . . . 
The walls form “ an enclosure of upwards of two miles in circumference. 
We found eight ancient gates, of which four had their architraves per- 
fect. We dug to the bases of these four, and found that the earth had 
in general encroached from two to three feet. . . . The first and largest 
gate, vulgarly called Porta Saracena, ... is about ten feet high and 
eight feet wide, and is composed of fiveenormous blocks, — two upright, 
two inclining to an angle of about forty degrees, while the fifth forms 
the architrave, -which appears carelessly thrown across.” The second, 
third, and fourth gates are smaller, with no striking peculiarities. “ We 
come now' to a small pointed gate, placed in a wall which serves to 
prop the earth. The point at the top is formed, on one side by a stone 
which makes, wdth the upright, an obtuse angle, and on the other by 
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a curve as regularly formed as that of the Gothic-pointed arch. The 
entrance in this gate, as in several others, is not immediately straight, 
but sideways, so that, of the stones which form the corners, one has 
an acute and the other an obtuse angle.” 

Mr. Middleton, after describing the remaining gates, speaks of 
the ancient substruction of the modern church, and makes an 
instructive observation. 

“ I observed near this church, as in several other places inSegni where 
the Cyclopian work had been in part demolished, a peculiarity which 
may throw some light upon the mode of construction of these remote 
nations whenever they wished to attain any additional strength or so- 
lidity. On the interior surface of the stones, which have been left uncov- 
ered by the demolition of the upper part of the wall, are oblong holes 
cut in the block, some about eight or ten inches long, an inch wide, and 
from two or three deep. By conceiving that the upper stone, which fitted 
upon these, was hollowed in the same manner, it would allow space for 
the introduction of a piece of wood or iron, about ten inches long, by 
four or six broad; and this, tightly incased within the wall, prevented 
the stones from being removed out of their place by any external 
injury.” 

Proceeding now to Alatri, — 

“ As you enter the gate of San Pietro, a peculiarity is observable 1 
which is afforded by none of the above-mentioned towns. On the 
exterior and interior walls, adjacent to the gate, are two bassi rilievi , 1 
which are almost defaced by time; but which, after having been ac- 
curately examined, both on the spot and through the means of a cast 
of a mould taken from one of them, are determined by the antiquaries 
to be the 

1 Custos furum atque avium, cum falce saligna.’ — Georg. IV. 110. 

. . . The citadel on the side where this gate is situated is defended by 
a very high bastion, which supports the platform of the ancient level, 
and the gate is opened in this bastion. The whole of this bastion, 
which extends in equal dimensions round the greatest part of the cita- 
del, is formed of immense polygonal blocks; and the stone, which 
forms the architrave of the gate, is nearly fifteen feet and a half in 
length, seven feet broad, and seven feet thick. The thickness of the 
wall, at the place you enter by this gate, is forty-three feet.” 


1 Mr. Middleton gives a plate representing tbe gate, with these reliefs. Its per- 
fect accuracy is confirmed by a recent photograph taken by Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
whose studies of Pelasgic walls have probably been wider and more thorough than 
those of any other living archaeologist. 
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On tlie opposite side of the citadel is a small gate, upon the archi- 
trave of which is a carving of one of those “ satyrica signa,” 
which till a late period the Romans were accustomed to represent 
in similar places “ contra invidentium effaseinationes.” “ The del- 
icacy of one of the bishops of Alatri induced him to deface this 
very curious monument of antiquity, and it is now precisely in 
the state in which I have represented it.” A photograph by Mr. 
Stillman of this gate affords evidence of the extraordinary accu- 
racy of Mr. Middleton's drawing. Every block of the gate and 
the adjoining wall appears in the engraving not less exactly than 
in the photograph itself ; and the comparison of these two repre- 
sentations, as well as of others where Mr. Stillman has taken the 
same view, establishes the entire trustworthiness ot Mr. Middle- 
ton’s plates . 1 

With a description of the roek-eut tombs of Valmontone, of the 
remains at Palestrina, and of the objects of interest on the way 
between this latter town and Rome. Mr. Middleton concludes his 
work. 

Twenty-two years after the publication of his volume, some of 
the same drawings which had been reproduced in it were once more 
engraved, in an inferior style, for the well-known posthumous work 
of Mr. Dodwell, on the Cyclopean, or Pelasgic, Remains in Greece 
and Italy . 2 The book contains no reference to the young American 
Avho had been the companion of its author in the study of Latian 
antiquities, and whose own book had failed to secure the atten- 
tion it deserved. 

Charles Eliot Xortox. 


1 This exactness was attained by him by means of the camera obscura. “ The 
greater part of my outlines,” he says, “ indeed, I may say all the distances and 
those parts of the picture which require the accuracy of the antiquary more than 
the grace of the artist,” are secured by this mechanical process. “ I afterwards re- 
touched them on the spot, and gave that grace of detail which it was impossible to 
attain while the paper was under the lens.” The engravings were colored by hand 
to resemble the original drawings. 

2 The full title of this work is, “ Views and Descriptions of the Cvclopian, 

or Pelasgic, Remains in Greece and Italy ; with constructions of a later period - 
from drawings by the late Edward Dodwell, Esq., P. S. A., London, 1834. 131 

plates and 34 pages of letter-press, folio.” 



THE PANATHEXAIC FESTIVAL AVI) THE CENTRAL 
SLAB OF THE PARTHEXOH FRIEZE. 


The suggestion made by Brunn concerning the group of the 
Priest and the Boy with the Peplos from the Eastern Frieze of the 
Parthenon has been developed by Dr. Flasch 1 into the confirmed 
belief that the peplos is not the sacred peplos of Athene, and that 
the boy is not in the act of presenting it to the priest. It is really 
nothing more than the priest’s over-garment, of which he has di- 
vested himself in order to prepare for the sacrifice of the hecatombs 
offered by Athens and its colonies, which are being led from either 
side towards the centre of the frieze. He is, in fact, merely hand- 
ing his own cloak to the boy to hold during the sacrifice. 

It is quite natural that those who have held this group to manifest 
the central incident of the whole frieze and of the scene which it 
depicts*, should feel some reluctance to substitute for it an interpre- 
tation which apparently offers so striking an anti-climax, from the 
point of view of artistic composition as well as of the history of 
Greek religious ceremonies. I have elsewhere 2 shown, from the 
consideration of the artistic composition of the frieze, that this sim- 
ple interpretation does not present an anti-climax, and that it even 
forms a most important feature in the representation as a whole. 
I have also been able to adduce instances from actually existing 
monuments in which the same representations of a boy thus 
holding a cloak before his master have no religious significance, 
but are the common scenes of daily life. 

As regards the aspect ot the question from the point of view of 
religious antiquities, the reluctance to surrender the common inter- 
pretation seems to me based upon a misconception of the historv of 
Greek mythology in general, of the history of the worshipof Athene 
in Athens, and, more especially, of the part which the peplos played 

1 Zum Parthenonfnes, Wurzburg, 1877. 

2 The following remarks are the substance of note C to Essay VII. in the forth- 
coming volume of “ Essays on the Art of Pheidias,” by the present writer 
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in the ceremony of the Panathenaic festival at the time of the build- 
ing of the Parthenon. These misconceptions of the nature of the 
festival are to be found in the treatises 1 on the subject ever since 
Meursius began with his Panathenaea in 1619. 

It appears to me that the importance of the dedication of the 
peplos among the ceremonies of the Panathenaic festival, especially 
in the time to which the erection of the Parthenon belongs , has been 
over-estimated. This, I believe, is chiefly to be attributed to the 
fact that the current interpretation of the central slab of the frieze, 
so long established and so often repeated, has become fixed in the 
minds of scholars as the most striking feature of that work. 

The earliest references to the peplos, though not in any imme- 
diate connection with the Panathenaic festival, still less with the 
procession, are in Euripides’ Hecuba, 1. 466 (b. c. 428), in Aristo- 
phanes’ Birds , 1. 826 (414 b. c.), probably also in Frogs, 1. 565 (b. 
c. 428). Thucydides makes no mention of it. 

The origin of the ceremony of its dedication, not as yet a part of 
the Panthenaic festival of later times, goes back to the earliest years 
of the establishment of an Athene worship on the Acropolis of 
Athens. In connection with, the very ancient and archaic wooden 
statue of Athene Polias in her temple on the Acropolis, the mytho- 
logical tradition among the Athenian people considered this statue 
to be the dedication of Ericlithonios. Similar to the Palladium of 
Troy, this ancient wooden statue was clothed in actual drapery, just 
like some quaint images of the Virgin Mary, especially in Italian 
churches. As there was no need for a continual renewal of the 
wooden case, even if this had been possible and desirable, it sufficed 
that the drapery be periodically renewed, and thus, once a year, at 
the birthday of the goddess and the ensuing feast, a new garment 
was offered her in lieu of a new statue. But this was not yet the 
Panthenaic festival as the authorities of later times, from whom 
we derive our information, depict it. 

At the time at which the Parthenon was completed a new and 
most glorious image was dedicated to her, provided with a golden 
garment, and on that occasion, at least the other ceremony, if it 
w r as still in practice with reference to the ancient %oavov of Erich- 
thonios, receded to the background. 

‘For the literature on the Panathenaia see the appendix (Anhang II., p. 318,) to 
JVIichuelis’ Der Parthenon. 
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The real prominence of the peplos in the procession and in the 
ceremony only comes in when once it is attached as a sail to a ship 
which is drawn through the streets, and when it thus appeals to the 
feelings of the Athenians from its associations with their maritime 
power which, through Themistocles, had become so prominent a 
feature in the Attic polity. But the earliest authorities make no 
mention of this part of the procession. TTe do not hear of it till 
the beginning of the 4th century, 1 and after that it is made the chief 
feature of the procession in the descriptions of these later authors. 

Now it appears to me that this form which the ceremony 
assumes after the time of Pericles*, is the result of an intermingling 
of the ceremonies in commemoration of Theseus with those dedi- 
cated to the worship of Athene. And this supposition will gain in 
weight the more we bear in mind, 1st, that in the course of time 
the various ceremonies of gods and heroes strongly tended to in- 
termingle ; 2d, that Athene and Theseus became more and more 
closely associated as the patrons of Attica, and that they both have 
an especial share in the constitution of the Panatheniac festival ; and 
3d, that after the Persian war the chief power of the Athenians 
consisted in their maritime force, a suggestion of which they would 
naturally tend to introduce in connection with their patron deity. 

To show the process of its introduction we must look more criti- 
cally into the nature and history of the whole festival. The Pana- 
thenaia, as we know them, were more a political festival than an 
immediate part of religious worship. The word denotes a union 
of the Athenian people before it reflects upon the supreme sway 
of the goddess Athene. The festival grows more a festival in honor 
of Athene the more that goddess comes to be considered the chief 
patron of the Attic people when the latter had become established 
in their union and as leaders in the political life of Greece. 

The supreme worship of Athene in Attica is, together with the 
worship of a Panhellenic Zeus in Greece, the religious concomitant 
of the political feeling arising in Attica and in Greece after the vic- 
tories of the Persian wars. Before this the worship of Athene was 
not so supreme in Attica. There existed older rites, superior to or 
at least coordinate with her worship, such as that of Zeus Polieus 
on the Acropolis, Aphrodite, Artemis, Poseidon, Demeter, Apollo, 

‘Mich., p. 212 and 329, No. 165. 
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Dionysos, Heracles, &c., and each attempt at centralization of polit- 
ical power and assertion of natural supremacy, leading with it a 
centralization of religious worship, 1 towards a distinctive national 
deity, led to a more pronounced preference for her worship. In 
the earlier times the other divinities had their festivities with their 
games ; but more and more the festival games in her honor not 
only eclipse the others in splendor but even these become modified 
in that Athene together with Theseus are introduced into the 
ceremonial which was primarily in honor of some other deity. 
So, for instance, Athene, as Athene S/ciros, has part with Dio- 
nysos in the Oschophoria, a preliminary celebration of the vintage 
of which Theseus is considered the founder : and again Theseus 
(probably in the time of Ivimon) becomes prominently intro- 
duced throughout the Pyanepsia, which was primarily a festival 
o'f Apollo. 

The various marked stages in the history of the Panathenaic fes- 
tival are, 1st, the dedication of the ancient goavov by Erichtlionios : 
2nd, the act of uniting the separate tribes of Attica into one centre, 
Athens and the Acropolis, by Theseus ; this is called crwoUia or 
avvoiKurfi6<; : 3rd, the introduction of greater pomp, and the estab- 
lishment of the greater Panathenaia by Peisistratos in every fourth 
year : 4th, the introduction of musical games by the Peisistra- 
tidae : 5tli, further similar additions by Pericles. 

The act of Erichtlionios is least historical in character. It points 
to an early establishment of a worship of Athene Polias on the 
Acropolis along with the earlier worship of Zeus Polieus. 

The real establishment of the festival and games is attributed to 
Theseus, and here the festival is of an essentially political and 
national character, which it maintains ever after until the worship 
of Athene becomes identical with the glorification of the Athenian 
people. The tradition concerning the act of Theseus marks above 
all things the union of the Attic people with one local centre, the 
Acropolis of Athens, and this it is, the awoima, which gives to 
the festival its character. The earliest and best authority, Thucy- 

1 It will be an important task for future writers on Greek mythology to trace the 
history of the worship of the gods in various districts in its relation to the political 
history of each nation, not only in the mythical stages of the nation’s history, but 
in the historical periods of its growth or decline and in the corresponding modifica- 
tions of the worship of its deities. 
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dides, in speaking of the early history of Attica (II. 15, 2), calls 
the festival simply by that name. 1 

It is a significant fact that all subsequent political movements 
which tended towards the centralization of power in the Attic 
state were marked by some addition to this festival ; so with 
Peisistratos, the Peisistratidae and Pericles. 

Peisistratos appears to have formed the plan of a united Greece 
with Athens as the leader ; and, as the Olympic games which began 
to flourish so greatly about his time brought the whole of Greece 
together uniting in the games of Zeus, so he appears to have taken 
these for a model and to have attempted to create Attic games of 
similar fame with Athene as the patron. Therefore he establishes 
greater festivals at a period of four years like the Olympiads, and 

these festivals are used in Athens as a division of time similar to the 

* 

recurrence of the Olympian games. He too, like Theseus, turns 
his attention to the full establishment of the metropolis by rebuild- 
ing parts of the town and improving the roads over all Attica ; 
while he and his family develop to the highest degree the worship 
of Athene through whose interposition, according to Herodotus (I. 
60), he was supposed to have been raised to sovereignty. He estab- 
lishes the head of Athene as the emblem on Athenian coins ; he and 
the Peisistratidae began the great Hekatompedon, the earlier tem- 
ple, which was followed by the Parthenon. It is in this time, no 
doubt, that the worship of Athene began to be supreme, as the feel- 
ing of national power on the part of the Attic people was rising; and 
it is in this time that I believe the religious festival of the birthday 
of .Athene and the Thesean Synoikismos (both taking place in the 
same month Ilekatombaion) to have been firmly welded together. 

But the temple of Athene built by Peisistratos was never to be 
completed ; the Persian invader destroyed almost the entire town of 
Athens. The Athenians after the war had to set to work to rebuild 
their destroyed homes, and there ensued a new Synoikia, revived 

1 Compare also Plut. Thes. 24 ; Paus. VIII. 2, 1 ; Sehol. Plat. Parmen. 127 A ; 
Suid. and Phot. Apostol. 14, 6. When A. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. Ill seq., makes 
a separate festival of the Synoikia and combines it with the worship of Eirene, he 
is certainly wrong, as in Thucydides, V. 47, there is no implication of a worship of a 
goddess Eirene, an idea which really only gained mythological personality in the 
fourth century. It is a strange critical method to deal with the direct statement of 
the identity of the Synoikia and Panathenaia in Plutarch by merely maintaining 
that the ancient author made a mistake. — ( Plutarch hat einen Fehler begangen, p. 84.) 
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with a new spirit of national vigor and power. The resettling of 
Athens, completed by Pericles, was the occasion of a new festival 
similar in its conditions, only far grander, to that of the union under 
Theseus ; and the festival was to be glorified by the dedication to 
the goddess of a new grand “ house ” and a glorious image clad in 
a garment of gold. To Athene and Theseus, the divine and heroic 
patrons of Athens, the victory over the Persian foe is chiefly 
attributed, and they are considered to have actively intervened. 
The worship of Athene and of Theseus are now fully fixed and 
have reached their highest point, and the two elements are now 
thoroughly combined, the religious devotion to the goddess becom- 
ing thoroughly national, and the Synoikia receiving a religious 
character. Athene and Theseus henceforth are thoroughly blended 
in the devotion of the Attic people, and if the Thesean elements in 
the festival have been infused with ceremonies belonging to Athene, 
the rites connected with Thesus must have become infused into 
the Athene festival, even those not connected with the Synoikia. 

Thus it is that, when time has somewhat effaced the exact distin- 
guishing points of ceremonies, the maritime element is introduced 
into the festival of Athene in the fourth century through the close 
relationship of the goddess with the hero who founded it. W e need 
but read in Himerios (Or., Ill, 12), the description of the ship, on 
the mast of which the peplos is suspended as a sail , filled with priests 
and priestesses and decked with flowers, to see that this is the ship 
of Theseus which was held in repair down to the time of Demetrios 
the Phalerean (317 B. C.), and in which, decked with flowers, the 
sacred embassy was sent to Delos. Moreover the sail in the myth 
of Theseus had a particular significance. Thus it is that in later 
times the peplos obtained an importance which it did not possess 
in earlier times, and which could not come into consideration on 
an occasion when a great statue was offered to the goddess. 

The feeling of Panathenaism reaches its highest point after the 
Persian war ; and the consciousness of this supremacy is notice- 
able in all expressions of public life and in all the works of art 
belonging to this period. The Panathenaic festival with its pro- 
cession is primarily an expression of Attic unity. How then would 
an artist commemorate the event and represent the scene ? 

In an essay on the Parthenon frieze by Th. Davidson, recently 
published, and with much, I must say most, of which I cannot 
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agree, the author rightly criticises the common interpretation of the 
Parthenon frieze, maintaining that there are no instances in Greek 
art of the representation of a general indefinite custom such as a 
periodically recurring event. Though there is one instance of the 
representation of the various athletic games, without any reference 
to definite contests or victories, on the throne of the Olympian Zeus 
by Pheidias, still the author is right in maintaining that it was con- 
trary to the Greek mind to represent generalizations without cloth- 
ing them in the sensuous form of some definite type or event. But 
-he is strangely misled by the word “ event ” into assuming that the 
Greeks then chose some contemporary historical event. Of this 
there are no instances in sculpture in the time of Pheidias. We 
do hear of paintings in the Stoa Poikile at At liens (by Mikon, 
Polygnotos or Panainos), a secular building in which among myth- 
ological scenes, such as Theseus leading the Greeks against the 
Amazons, are represented the battles of Oinoe and Marathon. But 
in the battle of Marathon (to this Pausanius devotes a few words of 
description, while he merely mentions Oinoe) Theseus, Athene and 
Heracles take part and so the action receives a mythological charac- 
ter. I know of no other instances in the time of Pheidias, of an 
approach to the representation of an historical, still less a contempo- 
rary, event even in painting. But contemporary events were com- 
memorated and represented in art by a fixed method congenial to 
the Greek mind. The lasting types of the attribute or event were 
made the artistic bearers of the thoughts and feelings of the time. 
These types the Greeks possessed in the myths of gods and heroes. 
And thus, for instance, the warlike glory of the Greeks was in all 
times represented and their individual victories commemorated by 
the mythical types of Greek prowess over Barbarian forces, such as 
the Gigantomaclihi, the Amazonomacliia, and the battle between 
Centaurs and Lapiths. In Athens, to commemorate the victory over 
the Persians, those myths were chosen with preference in which the 
Athenian hero Theseus distinguished himself, and so the Giganto- 
machia is one of the subjects of the metopes of the Parthenon. 

When the sculptor desired to represent on the frieze the Panathe- 
naie procession and all that it meant to the Athenian, he sought 
for the mythical type of this festival, the Panathenaion. This type 
is the real founding of the festival and the establishment of the 
political unity of the Attic people in the Svnoikia of Theseus, the 
national hero and the active shield of the Greeks at Marathon. 
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I therefore see in the Parthenon frieze the representation of the 
Synoikia of Theseus. It is needless to say that in these mythical 
representations the Greeks did not strive after imaginary archaism, 
hut represented the customs and the people of their own time, the 
Lapiths as Attic warriors, and the Thesean festival as the festival 
they saw before them, the youths and warriors that made Athens 
great. Thus this scene, commemorating the great festival of the 
day, recalled the foundation of Attic national greatness by the 
patron hero, and glorified the protecting goddess of the Athenian 
state. 

In all the works of the Parthenon Pheidias has glorified the 
Attic people and Athene, and it is a normal development of his 
personal and artistic character that he should have risen in his 
last period from Athene and Panathenianism at Athens to Zeus 
and Panhellenism at Olympia. 


Charles Waldstein. 



INSCRIBED SEPULCHRAL VASES FROM 
ALEXANDRIA. 

[Plate 1 .] 


Mr. G. L. Feuardent has now in his possession, in Xew York, 
a series of about 75 vases, collected during the past few years by 
Signor P. Pugioli from tombs at Alexandria, Egypt, the most of 
them, as I am informed through Mr. Feuardent, having been 
found about a mile east of the present limits of the city near the 
sea, at the depth of twenty to thirty feet beneath the debris of 
centuries. A large number of tombs were found in this vicinity, 
partly cut in the solid rock, partly built up. One that was discov- 
ered about a year ago had a rock chamber 12 to 14 feet square, 
and contained as many as fifty vases, about thirty of which were 
in a good state of preservation and bore a few inscriptions. 
Beside the vases, this tomb also contained “ a number of tablets, 
with paintings badly preserved, and a few inscriptions.” These 
inscriptions are Greek. Nothing was found in the vases but 
ashes and small pieces of charred hones, and they were all tightly 
sealed with plaster when found. These vases are said to be of a 
poorer quality than those of the Pugioli collection. They are in 
this country, but still unpacked and I have not been able to see 
them. In July, 1883, in another tomb at the distance of a few 
rods from this tomb a vase was found containing a hoard of over 
200 silver coins, all of which are declared to belong to the period 
of Ptolemy Soter and the early part of the reign of Philadelphus, 
according to the classification made by Mr. R. S. Poole of the 
British Museum. Some of these coins I have seen. 

No information is to be had as to the discovery of particular 
pieces of the Pugioli collection. Usually several vases were found 
in the same tomb, and from these a selection was made ; most of them 
coming from the cemetery above mentioned, while a few came from 
the west side of the city near the present harbor, within or close by 
18 
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the limits of the city to-day. In the collection are several lamps 
and some other small objects, which will not detain us. 

The vases we are to consider are of three classes, in which indi- 
vidual pieces may dilfer slightly in height or shape, but still closely 
resemble each other. Each of these classes has its representative 
on the accompanying plate, and they may be distinguished as white, 
black, and salmon. They are about 18 inches in height, and the 
white and salmon are the common hyclrhe, probably resembling 
the silver one displayed to the angry multitude by Agathocles as 
containing the bones and ashes of Ptolemy Philopator, just dead 
(Polyb. xv. 25, 6-11), and exactly like one found in 1855 by Dr. 
W. C. Prime, sunk in the bottom of a tomb and entirely covered 
in with cement, within a short distance from the graves now un- 
der consideration, east of Alexandria (Boat Life in Egypt and 
A ubia, p. 43). They have a small handle at each side, and a larger 
one running from shoulder to lip behind. The black variety has 
only two handles, as seen in the plate, formed of a twisted strand. 
The body of these is ribbed vertically, with vines of ivy in white 
about the neck and another about the body below. One has two 
medallions in relief in front and two in duplicate behind, one repre- 
senting a winged female holding a cornucopia, with garments 
floating behind ; the other a Herakles leaning on his club, with 
the lion's skin knotted about his shoulders and lifted by the 
breeze. 

The white vases are of a rather coarse, dark-red clay, over which 
has been laid a white stucco-ground to receive painting. The 
colors have been considerably damaged by time and incrustation, 
but in some cases they are still pretty fresh. The vase figured 
on the plate exhibits a head of no mean merit, but the work- 
manship of the others is coarser. Another bears a Medusa’s head 
with wriggling snakes, supported on the left by a helmet with 
eagle’s head as crest, on the right by a cuirass. A third exhibits 
a cuirass between a round shield on the left, and a pair of greaves 
on the right. The greaves have ties of blue, the rest being red 
and yellow. Others of this class are festooned with taeniae in va- 
ried forms and varied colors, red, rose, pink, blue, yellow, green. 
The ribbons are arranged for the most part in the usual sepulchral 
style. One vase only of this variety bears an inscription, which was 
incised about the neck on the shoulder after the stucco was laid 
On the body of this vase a wine-jar is painted in blue. 


on. 
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The third class comprises nearly three-fourths of the collection. 
They are unglazed, the clay is good, light and sonorous, the color ot 
a light salmon of differing shades, the natural color of the paste. 
Such as bear inscriptions are ornamented sparingly with ivy leaves 
or other vines, horizontal bands and a few other conventional orna- 
ments coarsely laid on. The others are painted more lavishly with 
similar ornamentation, besides dolphins, a genius and ibex vis-a-vis, 
four pegasi with heads like sea-horses, aud some of the feathers of 
their wings emphasized by incising after painting but before bak- 
ing, some swans, a human figure, and so on. 

The mouths of some of the vases were closed with terra cotta 
covers like the black one in the plate, fitting loosely and easily 
removed by the handle; others were stopped by a small black 
patera imbedded in plaster which filled the mouth securely and 
formed a covering overlapping it. Some of the ashes still remain 
in the jars, and a few pieces of calcined bones. Outside, all were 
covered to a greater or less extent with a deposit of lime formed 
by the infiltration of water from lime rocks, and the acids employed 
to remove this have unfortunately destroyed several of the inscrip- 
tions to such a degree that a few traces only remain of the original 
ink. 

The inscriptions are of two kinds, those laid on with a reed in 
black ink, and those that are incised ; and in regarding them from 
a palseographic point of view it is necessary to keep this fact in 
mind. Where the reed is used we have all the suppleness and 
freedom that the scribe would show upon papyrus, and therefore 
the forms of the letters are to be compared with those of the MSS., 
rather than with the lapidary type. Even in letters incised in 
the hard pottery (tor most of the inscriptions seem cut after bak- 
ing), a continual attempt to approach the reed forms is plainly ap- 
parent, as where a sigma is formed like a wide V laid horizontally. 
Q is regularly uncial, E, M and I usually so, and H catches the 
same curve in its vertical limbs as under the reed ; often so 77. 
In one case, within the square E a round one is cut. 

We will now proceed to consider the inscriptions themselves, 
arranging those drawn with the reed first. A period is placed 
under letters which are indistinct, but still show traces enough 
to render them certain. Except in fac-similes, no attempt is made 
to reproduce the extremely varied forms of the letters. 
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1. 

On body of vase, below band in front, as on plate. So are the 
rest unless specified. Fae-simile obtained by tracing; reduced 
2| times; 


an Ap • mH C£ p J r f M ° X c f A AA64-f r>Ch CfcfjtC 


L /f, fjLrjVK EE avrifjLOV, 8ia €>ev8orov, ’A v8pop.T)$ ’ETreyei/ov? <i>aAcuT- 
<apvios K /)»/?. 


o 


Roughly done ; doubtful whether € or i e is to be read at end 
of first line, probably i € ; last line badly blurred ; 

L r Aioy [i]e 
Aia 0 soAoto y 
atopactoy 
GeooNAo y 
C 4 M 09 p<\IKO C 

L y', A to a [i]e, 8ia ©eoSorov ayopaarov, ®ecov8ov 1 ’2ap.o0paico<;. 


3. 

Letters of anaSiaaoy approach lapidary type, the a having 
the v-shaped bar. Though there is space between t e and e o 
in the fourth line for an additional letter, none appears to have 
been there. 

L C TTANAMOy KG 
AiA0eoAOTOyAropACToy 
ANA? I A AO y TOY 
AplCT e oc 
AXAioyApxi0ecopoy 
Ay MAioy 

L II avap-ov tee 8ia &eo8orov ayopacrrov , ' AvatjiXaov tov ’Apt- 
wreo?, ’A^aiov ap^iOecopov Avficuov. 

1 This genitive may be compared with 'A^weos, and similar phrases oh 

Egyptian sepulchral tablets of wood. Revue Arch., 1875, p. 178. 
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4. 


Badly injured by acids. 

0 Mexetp . . 

Aam k . £ <a p x o ^ 

• • • pocBoi 

0\0TOY<*r0p<5.CT • • 

[L] O', Mexetp . . , A ap[ias tow] K[\]eap^ow [tfewjpos Bot- 

[a>Tto?]„ Sia SeoSorov ayopaarov. 


o. 


Fae-simile obtained as in No. 1. It can be compared with the 
plate which, however, shows a defect in the vase that makes the 
A look like A. Reduced 2 to 1. 



Y^fgepeTAjovX 

Y q J ^ 


*7"/ | q £oy Y"oy 


^|Oh4YC|oy J>o^joy 

nf^ c g^Ynr°y 


L ?' ' T? repfcperalov X, <S>appov6l £ TipaaiOeov rov A tovvaiov 
'PoBtov TrpecrfievTov, Sta HeoSorov ayopaarov. 


6 . 

Letters large, not very carefully made, quite like the papyri 
H resembling h, 1 
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L 8 C CO T I 00 N 
K A e CON 0 C 
Ae A 4> o c 
eeoopO c ta 

CCOTHplA 

* € TTAN A A CO N 

Ai A0eoiOTO y 

ArOpdCTO Y 

L O', 2amW K\e®i>o? AeXc^o? Oeaipbs ra 1,(arrjpia eiravye \\<uv, 
6i a SeoSorov ayopaarov. 

7. 

Under the foot in small letters. The last line is along the 
opposite margin of the circle and reads in the contrary direction. 
On the shoulder is incised x a. The vase is smaller than the 
average. 

0 Ap c y 4> d C 

06OOPOCKPHC 
attOA Aconioc 
A I A c * P a TT I CO N 0 C 
L i A dne • • • 

Oecopos Kpps ’ AttoWiovio*;, Sia 5apa7TiWo?. L iS\ 
' A7re[AAatoe] . . 

8 . 

Large bold letters ; lines 1 and 2 between the horizontal hands, 
line 3 below them ; 

A i A c A p A tt i co N 0 C 

L K HTHCIOY 

T o Y A r A co 4) A N 0 Y C 

Aia 2apa7ricopo<>, L tc\ ' Wyrjcr (ov toii ’ AyXaxpapow . 

9. 

Letters small, 0 and c much smaller than the others; not 
handsomely done, but rather better than the specimen of “ Eudoxi 
Ars,” Wattenbach, Scrip. Or. Sp., Tab. I., which the letters 
resemble considerably; 
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eToyceNOCK^ieiKOCToy mhnocAcoioy 

AlAcapdTTICONOCiepooNlAHCAaMTTCONOC 
ct>ooKAieycApxi0e<wP°c 
On neck, e T- On bottom, d p X b the A p in monogram. 

"Etoiv eiw ical el/cocrrov fir)VO<i Awov, Sia ^,apcnri(ovos, J epaiviSr]? 
AapTrcovos <1 >ancaiev$ ap^itfewpo?. 


10 . 

Badly injured ; written in a running hand more irregular than 
the last line of No. 5. 


AO 

TOyA • p 

. . . apo • * ■ 

Under the bottom of the vase, more carefully written, 

Kdl 

9e 

M i Aa 

Kat SepiSa. 

11 . 

On edge of shoulder, inscribed in black, and then painted over 
with a narrow band which conceals all but the tops and bottoms 
of the letters. Middle word uncertain. 

KAHMICKACANUu(udKapNaN 
K\ tf/jus Kaaav . . . (or KXear . . .) ’A Kapvav. 

12 . . 

Nearly destroyed, d has the v-bar. 

. . . d pO pdc • • 
oo N J A d 

. . . ayopa 1 J coviSa. 


IB. 

Many traces, but little that is intelligible or certain: 
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aicioy 

K 1 C 

e . . . . N 6 I 0 HC 

<t>e (?) - • . . m (?) i x A c 


[AJatoaov (?) 


yoic 

14. 


Faint and doubtful; over one handle; 


’Or«r[(/x<x]^o? (?) 


0N6C • • • XOC 

T 

15 . 


Some certain letters, and a few traces, which I have used in 
supplying the forms : 

HNOC .... 

• • • MdpXOC<t> • • • 

• op . ync • • • 

L k € .... [IloXeJ/tta/j^o? <t> [F] oprvv (?) . . 


16 . 

Desperate : 

L 

oie 


17 . 

In large red letters, 

KYAI. 

The following are incised. 

18 . 

Cut on the shoulder, part on one side between handles, part on 
the other, • 

KZ 

LC ttaxoonapttaAoyto Y Apc^MOY j 

L r—', Tla^aly 'ApiraXov rov ’Apaap-ov. A 
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19. 

On side ; letters closely resembling those made with reed. <fi 
has the perpendicular line cut by an arc with its cord below, as 
Anc. Or. Inscr. Brit. Mus. II., No. CLX, and in many other cases. 

<b€lAtnN4TTcoN0C 
KPHCITANIOC X 1 P e 
4>eiSct)i' ''Attcovo 1 ; Kpj;? ’I t«o?. Xatpe. 

20 . 

Under foot of vase in a circle 

KAEOYXKPHXXHX 

KXeoO? K.pr/crcrr)5. 


21 . 

On the shoulder of the white stuccoed vase mentioned above 

epMOKAeoy < x 1 o y 

' Ep/j.oic\€ov<; Xiou. 

22 . 

On shoulder 

EYPOAOXOX 

EiipoXo^os. 


28. 

On edge of shoulder in large letters, on black band. The £ 
has the round form cut within it. 

AEYKIOY 

A evKiov. 


24. 

Above band, Very lightly scratched, and dubious, 


0£ y Ao • o y 

0ev8o[r]oe. 

25. 

On shoulder 

E A A A N I 

’EAXai't. 


26. 

T T AM4>IAO< 


IldpfrXos. 
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27. 

On body of vase in large letters 

E Y ME 

28. 

Small vase abont six inches high, of poor workmanship and 
late, with stucco laid on coarsely ; dog or other animal in red on 
one side ; . on the other, which is defaced on the left, 

[']* a 

co 

29. 

Single letters inscribed on the bottom of lamps 

A. X- !• TT. 

A slight consideration of these inscriptions will show that by 
a strange chance we have fallen in with a series of vases contain- 
ing the ashes of Greeks from the XEgean and Hellas, who have 
come down to Alexandria and died there. Xo. 1 is from Phala- 
sarna in Crete, No. 2 from Samothrace, No. 3 from Dyme in 
Achaia, No. 4 from Boeotia, No. 5 from Rhodes, No. 6 from Del- 
phi, No. 7 from Apollonia in Crete, No. 9 from Phocfe in Ionia, 
Xo. 11 from Acarnania, No. 19 from Itanus in Crete, No. 20 from 
Crete, Xo. 21 from Chios. One comes as Presbeutes, three as 
Theori, and two as Architheori, or leaders of the theoria. The 
tirst six are of especial importance, since they present a series 
extending over the space of eight years, undoubtedly under the 
reign of the same king, as the burial appears to have been made 
through the same individual, Theodotus the Agorastes. Andromes 
dies or is buried in the 2d year, month Panemus, the 9th of the 
Macedonian year ; Theondas in the 3d year, and in the 1st Mace- 
donian month, Dius ; Anaxilaus in the 6th year, on the 25th of 
Panemus; Damias in the 9th year, during the Egyptian month, 
Mechir, the 6th of their year ; Timasitheus in the 9th year like- 
wise, on the 30th of Hyperberetaeus, the last Macedonian month?' 
and on the 7th of Pharmuthi, the 8th Egyptian month ; Sotion 
likewise in the 9th year. This was evidently a bad year for 
theori to visit Alexandria. 
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Without much experience with the Macedonian months, one 
might naturally suppose that from No. 5, with its two-fold month, 
the date of the inscription could be ascertained ; that whenever 
Pharmuthi in the movable Egyptian year would correspond to 
Hyperberetaeus, that would be the period at which the inscription 
was written. From the astronomer, Ptolemy, we know that the 
first of Thoth or the Egyptian New Year’s day fell on the first of 
Nov., 280 b. c. Accordingly, at that time the Egyptian months 
would correspond closely with our own throughout the year, and 
the Macedonian months as given by Ideler (Histor. Untersuch. p. 
236), would be only about a week behind. According to this we 
have the following table : 


Thoth 

Apellaeus 

November 

Phaophi 

Audynaeus 

December 

Athyr 

Peritius 

January 

Choeac 

Dystrus 

. February 

Tybi 

Xanthicus 

March 

Mechir 

Artemisius 

April 

Phamenoth 

Daesius 

May 

Pharmuthi 

Panemus 

.June 

Pachon 

Lous 

July 

Payni 

Gorpiaeus 

August 

Epiphi 

Hyperberetaeus 

September 

Mesore 

Dius 

October 


The movable Egyptian year, having no leap year, falls back 
one day every four years, and in order to bring Pharmuthi into 
conjunction with the Hyperberetaeus of Ideler’s scheme, the 1st 
of Thoth must fall about the 1st of January, which would occur 
in 523 b. c., or else some 900 years a. d., both of which are 
impossible for our inscription. The Sothie year with its 365£ 
days, beginning on the 20th of July, gives no better solution. 
The fact is that we are here confronted by an old problem 
which has exercised the ingenuity and wearied the brains of 
ehronologists for several centuries, and especially within our 
own. It is a problem which exasperates and fascinates in an 
^almost equal degree. Putting aside the double dates given by 
Ptolemy (which are probably arbitrary reductions from some 
fixed calendar), the well-known synchronism in Demosthenes, de 
Corona, 157, and some allusions in Plutarch (Alex. 3, 16, 75), it 
will be necessary here to consider only the testimony from the 
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monuments. This was carefully collected by Brandes (Rheinisehes 
Museum, XXII., 1867, pp. 377-402), directly after the discovery 
of the Decree of Canopus in which a double date occurred. He 
found ten cases of these synchronisms which fall into three classes 
as follows : 

1 . 

Rosetta Stone; 4th Xandicus, 18th Meeliir; 196 b. c. 

Obelisk of Philae ; 2d Panemus, 22d Pachon ; 127 b. c. 

Papyr. Anastasy ; Lx8', 29th Peritius, [2] Tybi ; before 100 b. c. 

Papyr. Leyden; 29th Dius, 29th Thotlx; 101 b. c. 

Papyr. Leyden ; 14th Dius, 14th Thotli ; 89 b. c. 

Theban Cippus; Artemisius, Phamenotli ; 45-37 b. c. 

2 . 

Decree of Canopus; 7th Apellaeus, 17th Tybi; 238 b. c. 

3. 

Papyr. Paris ; L*--', 30 (?) Xandicus, 25th Thoth ; 156 (?) b. c. 

Papyr. Paris; \-crj , 4th Peritius, 25th Mesore; 153 b. c. 

Stele of Philae; Peritius, Epiphi; 158 b. c. 

Add the Pugioli Vase ; 30th Hyperberetaeus, 7th Pharmutlii. 

Class 1 falls into two sections, an elder and a later series, in the 
former of which the synchronisms conform pretty closely to the use 
of the Egyptian movable year, but with some variations within 
narrow limits ; the later shows that, about the beginning of the 
first century b. c., the Macedonian months had been allowed, or 
made, to conform exactly to the Egyptian. The Decree of Cano- 
pus stands by itself. Sharpe (Decree of Canopus, 1870, pp. vn- 
xxi) has explained the wide discrepancy it presents by referring it 
to the Sothic period which the priests were trying to introduce. 
The third class seems to me to embody an older system than that 
of the first, a system in which the Macedonian year appears to 
have begun about the time of the summer solstice, and which may 
have some connection with the Dionysian Era, dating from the 
first year of the reign of Philadelphus (Lepsius, Abhandl. Koen. 
Ak. Wiss. Berlin, 1859). In such a scheme the Macedonian 
months of all these four cases will conform within a few days, on 
a rough calculation, to the Egyptian of the movable year, the 
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greatest divergence appearing in the vase if the earlier date as- 
sumed below be taken, perhaps because it comes near the end of 
the year. Neither the number of days in tire Macedonian months 
nor the method of intercalation is known. W e must, however, 
assume a different date for Xo. 1 in class 3. In the first place, 
Braudes (as also A. Mommsen, Philologus, XXVI., 1867, p. 
613) has given the wrong date for the month Xandicus. Silvestre 
(Paleographie Universelle, II. PI. 1) presents a fac-simile of the 
papyrus, and, if this is trustworthy, there can be no possible doubt 
that the reading is A instead of A. In the second place, ISilvestre 
believes that the date, “ year 26,” belongs to Philadelphus, judg- 
ing from paleographic reasons, which unsupported cannot carry 
much weight. The later date has no very strong grounds to sus- 
tain it, and if our scheme be applied to it, the month-dates will not 
coincide at all; whereas, if it be assigned to the year 260 B. c., 
they accord pretty well for Macedonians. The question, how- 
ever, will still remain an open one till further evidence is ob- 
tained. The close harmony in these four cases seems to pre- 
clude the supposition that these departures from the later system 
are due to carelessness of scribes, though we find something of 
this kind in Attic months (Psener, Rhein. Mus. XXXIV., p. 397). 

Although we fail to determine the date of Theodotus by this 
method, something more substantial comes from Xo. 6 of our series 
of vases. Sotion, the son of Cleon, a Delphian, visits Alexandria as 
theorus to announce the festival of the Soteria, naturally to be held 
at Delphi. This festival was instituted by the Aetolians as a thank- 
offering to Zeus Soter and Apollo, soon after the deliverance of 
Greece from the Gallic horde, which marched as far as Delphi, under 
Brennus, but was finally driven back or destroyed in 279-8 b. c. 
The festival is known only from inscriptions, but these give us con- 
siderable information concerning it for about 100 years after its 
foundation. It was quinquennial at the outset and under the 
superintendence of the Aetolians, but afterwards was presided 
over by the Ampliictyons, and then became annual, as Ditten- 
berger thinks (Sylloge Inser. Gr. p. 593) not before 229 B. c., 
when the Aetolians gained the complete supremacy in the Ampliic- 
tyonic League. When the festival was to be founded theori were 
sent out to various parts of the Greek world to announce its estab- 
lishment, to invite attendance, and to welcome participation in 
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the games. The fragmentary Athenian inscription, C. I. A. ii., 
323, Ditt. S. I. G., 149, and the more complete Chian, Bullet. 
Cor. Hellen., V. p. 300 seq., Ditt. S. I. G. 150, describe how the 
deputies ( deoopol ) went to Athens and Chios, iirayyeXXeiv tod aycSva 
t£v IcoTTjpLcov, and how these cities received the announcement, 
he^eaOaL r rjv re eirayyeX/av /cal t'ov aycova ra>v ’E.coTTjpiaiv. One of 
the deputies to Chios was Cleon, and it is easy to suppose that 
our Sotion may be a son of this Cleon, who was a Delphian, and 
thjit he was despatched to Alexandria for the same puspose, where 
the fatal season cut him off. Dittenberger (S. I. G., 149, 150) 
has fixed the date of this embassy to Chios and Athens in the 
spring of 277/6, and the spring of this year falls into the 9th year 
of Ptolemy Philadelphia, who came to the throne, according to 
Sharpe (Hist. Eg. I., p. 323), in ISTov. 285 b. c., and it is the 9tli 
year that our vase gives us. These coincidences are striking, and 
at all events fix the upward limit of our inscription. Xor is this 
invalidated by the fact that the coins of the early part of the reign 
of Philadelphia are thought to be dated continuously from the 
beginning of his father’s reign. Revillout has shown (Rev. 
figyptologique, 1880, pp. 2-22,) that the papyri of that period are 
dated from the first year of Philadelphia, even while he was 
associated with his father, and while the fiction of this association 
was kept up, long after the latter’s death. Xeither does the 
palaeography of our vases preclude this date. Assuming the 
golden lamina discovered in the foundations of the temple at 
Canopus, containing an inscription of Ptolemy Euergetes I, 247- 
222 b. c. (a fac-simile of which is given, C. I. G., 4694, and better 
still by Letronne, Inscr. Gr. et Lat. de l’Eg., pi. v.), as a datable 
and indisputable standard, we find there all the distinctive peculi- 
arities of our series of six inscriptions, even to an attempt at the 
v-barred A, which also occurs in a Cyrenaie inscription assigned 
by Franz to 276 b. c. (C. I. G., 5184). This lamina, too, did not 
give the same facility as a firm surface and a reed, for the letters 
were punched. Again, it is plainly a sign of the early years of the 
Ptolemies that so many names of Macedonian months occur here. 
They are exceedingly rare in Egypt, and disappear altogether, so 
far as I know, in the Roman epoch, b. c. 45-37 being the latest I 
have found. Of Macedonian months used alone, Letronne said 
(Recueil, I. p. 262) he knew ot but one instance. Moreover, it 
was just at this time that Dyme in Aehaia was rising into new 
importance as one of the four towns that formed the Achaean 
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League in 280 b. c. Lastly, in the reign of Philadelphus, we find 
the Delphians granting the right of promanteia to the Alexandrians 
in a body (loser, in Curtius, Anecdota Delph. Xo. 56). 

Still, the name of Cleon is a very common one at Delphi, espe- 
cially in the inscriptions of about the beginning of the second 
century b. c. — large numbers of which -have been found. I have 
looked in vain, however, for any mention of Sotion son of Cleon, 
which indeed could not be expected if he had been cut otf in his 
youthful manhood at Alexandria. The ninth year of Euergetes, 
Philadelphus’ successor, would have been a convenient one to 
explain the presence of the other theori there, as it was the year 
of the Decree of Canopus, a great festival year. The theori to 
announce the recurrence of the Soteria were re-appointed every 
four years (Chian Inscr. S. I. G. 150, 29 ; 207, 3), so long as the 
festival was quinquennial, but the ninth year of Euergetes falls in 
238, just half way between the two Soteria, 240-236 b. c. If the 
festival was still quinquennial in the ninth year of Philopator, 
b. c. 213, this would again fall between the two celebrations, 216- 
212. After it became annual we have nothing to guide us. 
How long the Soteria continued in existence, if at all after the 
downfall of the Aetolian power, 189 b. c., does not appear, hut 
as the Aetolians make no mention of it where we should certainly 
expect it, by the side of the Pythian and Olympian, in their 
decree (S. I. G. 215, 18) accepting the festival proclaimed by 
Eumenes about 175 b. c., it seems to have lasted no more than a 
century, within which period our inscription may safely be placed, 
and with far greater likelihood in the earlier part than the later. 
And here we may add the testimony ot the coins mentioned 
above, discovered in the vicinity, and in similar tombs, as it seems. 
As collateral evidence this is of some value, though it did not 
come to my knowledge until I had reached the above conclusions 
from the other sources. 

The recurring phrase, 8ia SeoSorov ayopacrroO, requires some com- 
ment. The Agorastes 1 is well known from the familiar passage in 
Xen. Mem. i. 5, 2, as the slave who does the marketing for the fam- 
ily. But who is the Agorastes here, that has the charge for eight 
years of the burial of the accredited deputies to the Alexandrian 
court ? I should think that he would probably be some official 

1 The alternative that ’Ayopaarov may be the name of the father of Theodotua 
seems very remote. 
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•of the palace, the steward or purveyor, whose duty it would be to 
provide for the guests during their stay, and to bury them if they 
■died while there. The Septuagint uses the word in the book of 
Tobit, i. 13, where Tobit says of himself, that when he was carried 
captive to Nineveh, “ The most High gave me grace and favor before 
Enemessar, so that I was his purveyor.” 1 2 We may compare the 
Latin Opsonator Poppaeae Aug. (Orelli, L. Inscr. 2932-,) and Liviae 
Aug. (ibid. 2933). In the so-called Letter of Aristeas, and in the 
paraphrase by J osephus, Antiq. Jud. xn, 2, 12, on the occasion of the 
arrival of the Septuagint translators at the court of “ Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus,” we have a description of the manner in which embassies 
were received there. However apocryphal the account may be in the 
main fact, it may be trusted as a picture of the times. Here we are 
told that Dorotheus was especially assigned to provide for the guests 
in all things, and that this was a regular custom, whenever deputies 
came from kings or cities, and that Dorotheus had the superintend- 
ence of all that was done (Tali' Xeirovpyiw v airaamv Sia rfjs tov A cop- 
ndeou crvvTdf-ecos emre\ovp.evcov, G-alland, Bibliotheca Vet. Patr. II., p. 
791). The special title which Dorotheus had is not given. Lum- 
broso (Recherches sur l’lSconomie Politique de l’figypte sous les 
Lagides), following Letronne and Franz, thinks that the office of 
Dorotheus was that of iSeaTpos, and in the long list of functiona- 
ries of the country which he has gathered no Agorastes appears ; 
but as Athenaeus (IV. 70-71) shows that the word ayopaartj<; later 
gave place to oi/reoraVcop, so the earlier Agorastes at the court of the 
Ptolemies may have later received the title of Edeatros, especially as 
Soter himself had been the Edeatros of Alexander. Still the 
Agorastes may have been an inferior officer, a buyer merely. It 
will be observed that Sarapion has no title indicated, though he 
appears in three inscriptions extending over eight years. I hope that 
some one else will be able to throw more light on this point. 

If my conclusions as to the early date of these vases be accepted, 
it is needless to dwell upon the great value which they possess 
palseographically and historically, and as unique specimens, in 
their way, of inscribed memorials of the dead. 

Augustus C. Merriam. 


1 Cf. i. 17, where he adds, “ And if I saw any of my nation dead, or oast about 

the walls of Neneveh, I buried him.” 
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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IN EUROPE IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

[ Plates II and III]. 


I 

The object of these papers is to examine the correctness of the 
generally-received opinion, that the revival of sculpture in other 
parts of Europe as well as in Italy was due to the influence of the 
school of the Pisani in the second half of the thirteenth century. 

The superiority of Italian Art in all its branches and at all 
periods is so generally assumed as one of the indubitable axioms 
of criticism, that to question it at any period may be considered 
an unwarranted innovation. The real excellence of Italian Art 
is not to be questioned, but its comparative superiority to the art of 
other countries lias been exaggerated by the character and abund- 
ance of the literary materials for a systematic acquaintance with it. 
From Vasari to Lanzi, from Ghiberti to Cicognara, from Alberti to 
Miliziaand Ricci, historians of art, and critics, have handed down 
masses of information from which to work out a critical history of 
Italian Art. Not so with France: it possesses no written records 
of its monuments ; the stones alone have been left to speak for them- 
selves. The descendants of the men who raised these works had 
come to despise them, and to consider them only as relics of a 
hated past. Among the earliest to rise against such a feeling 
were Alexandre Lenoir 1 and Enierie-David , 2 the first in a prac- 
tical. the second in a theoretical manner. During the stormy days 

1 He was born in Paris in 1702 : at lirst a painter, he turned his whole attention 
after the revolution of 1789 to the preservation of works of art. He was made, in 
1791, “garde general de tous les monuments des arts et effets preeieux,” in the 
convent of the Petits-Augustins. He produced a large number of writings on 
Archaeological subjects. 

3 Toussaint- Bernard Emeric-David was born in 17.35. He began his labors in the 
field of art-criticism in 1796. In 1801 The Institute awarded a prize to his essay, 
“ Recherches sur l’art du statuaireri' He filled with numerous writings the period 
which elapsed between this date and the time of his death which took place in 1839 

34 
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of the French Revolution, when churches. were being mutilated 
or destroyed, Lenoir manfully set to work, sometimes even at 
the risk of his life, to rescue what he could from the wreck, 1 and 
with this he formed the Mask des Monuments Frangais. Some 
years later fimerie-David wrote a series of works on Mediaeval 
Painting, Mediaeval Artists and French Sculpture. 2 His mono- 
graph on the history of French monumental sculpture is an 
authority to the present day; 3 it wa3 written in view of the 
complete ignorance of French Art shown by Count Cicognara in 
his history of Sculpture, 4 but especially to refute the more culpable 
ignorance of the noted French art-critic Quatrem&re de Quincy, the 
oracle of the Classicists. It awakened fimeric-David’s ire to read the 
latter’s remark, which he quotes : “ H est certain qu’aux epoques des 
xnp, XIV 9 et XV e sieeles, la sculpture oil n’etait pas pratiquee 
hors de l’ltalie, ou ne l’etait que par des artistes italiens. On pent 
en dire k peu pres autant du XVI 9 siecle. En France, ajoute-t-il, k 
peine peut-on citer, avant le XV 9 siecle, le nom d’un seul sculpteur.” 

The reaction against the exclusive admiration of the classic renais- 
sance did not really begin in France till many years after 1816, when 
the preceding words were written. The works of Didron, 5 Gailha- 
baud, 6 and especially Viollet-le-Duc, 7 have now made it impossible 
for any critic to be entirely blind to the beauties of French sculp- 
ture, but the knowledge of it has not yet become so diffused as to 
secure, in general estimation, for the Gothic sculpture of France 

1 The wholesale destruction which was being carried out in the departments of 
France was staved by memoirs and reports emanating from the commission des 
monuments of which he was the leading spirit. 

2 Histoire de la Peinture an Moyen-Age, Paris, 181 1-1812 ; Vies des Artistes anciens 
et modernes , architectes, sculpteur s, etc. (written for the Biographic Vniverselle of 
Michaud) ; Histoire de la Sculpture Francaise, accompagnl e de notes et observations 
par M . J. du Seigneur , Paris, 1802 One of his mo?t learned works is his Histoire 
de la Sculpture Antique , composed of various memoir^, the principal being his Essai 
sur le classement chronologique des sculpfeurs Grecs, published in 1806, 1807, and 
again in 1862, and his Allmoire* sur les progres de la Sculpture Grecqne . All 
Emerie-David’s writings have been edited by Paul Lacroix in 1862-63, some for the 
first time. 

3 Labarte, in his Histoire des Arts Industi'ieh, says that French monumental 
sculpture has no need of another historian than Ein^rie-David. 

4 Storia della Scultura dal suo risorgimento in Italia , si no al secolo XIX. 

6 Consult especially the review which he founded, the Annales Archtologiques , a 
treasure-house of erudition for the study of French art. 

6 Monuments Anciens et Modernes , and V Architecture du V. au XVI « Siecle. 

7 Dictionnaire de V Architecture Francaise. 
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the position due to its merits. I propose in these papers — which 
pretend to he only suggestive — to attempt a brief comparison of the 
relative excellence of Italian and French sculpture during the 
thirteenth century, and of their respective position in the history of 
art. In doing this, much familiar ground must be first reviewed in 
order to obtain a comprehensive view of the data. The justification 
of our essay is found in the fact that recent historians of art, although 
they appreciate with more or less enthusiasm the Gothic sculpture of 
France, avoid any comparison between the two countries, and that 
French writers themselves, however enthusiastic they may be, do 
not question the sacred tradition of Italian superiority. It is true 
that, in order to make such a comparison in an exhaustive and satis- 
factory manner, we need to know more than is yet known about 
the development of French sculpture. Schnaase’s remark is cor- 
rect, that French archeologists seem to have regarded their sculp- 
tures simply from the monographic point of view to the exclusion 
of the artistic : thus the phases of the development and suc- 
cession of styles, classification and relations of schools have been 
neglected by them. Yiollet-le-Duc in the article “ Sculpture ” of 
his dictionary has indeed given a critical survey of the field 
from the artistic standpoint : in it he defends, ably and energeti- 
cally, the sculptors of the thirteenth century. This brilliant but 
necessarily insufficient sketch has never been supplemented : still, 
certain landmarks stand out in clear relief and will be a sufficient 
guide in a general and preliminary study like ours. It may appear 
singular that the art of France alone should come into question and 
that no mention should be made of the schools of Germany and Eng- 
land. With regard to England there is no comparison possible, as 
sculpture never acquired, during either the Romanesque or the 
Gothic period, an importance comparable to that of the Continen- 
tal schools. Germany, however, produced remarkable works dur- 
ing the Romanesque period especially; works which, if consid- 
ered singly, excite our admiration and make us wonder whence 
could have sprung the school from which they proceeded. The 
altar front of Basel and the choir sculptures of S. Michael at 
Hildesheim are most perfect embodiments of the finer elements 
of the Romanesque spirit. Still, especially during the Gothic 
period, there is so great a want of unity and continuity in Ger- 
man sculpture, that it is difficult to regard it as carrying out any 
general ideas or pursuing any systematic course. 
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The history of the development of sculpture in the various 
provinces of Italy from 1000 to 1250 is yet to be written; the 
theme has but few attractions except from the standpoint of 
historical science. A\ r e know that various contemporary schools 
existed in Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany and Sonthern Italy, each 
having especial characteristics and attaining a certain growth, but 
none rising above mediocrity. 

Some few works form an exception ; the statues on the facades of 
the Cathedrals of Ferrara and Borgo San Donnino, on the Baptistery 
of Parma, &c., possess a certain dignity and rugged power; but pre- 
cisely in these works we perceive a foreign influence, and the statues 
of Parma seem taken from some church in the south of France. In 
a few cases a Greco-Byzantine influence is clearly evident, for exam- 
ple in the works of Benedetto Antelami (end of twelfth cent.) of 
Parma who was certainly the best sculptor of the pre-Pisan period. 
His relief of the deposition from the Cross, a work of an archaic 
but original and refined taste, contains some remarkable figures. 
Schnaase can hardly have seen it for he describes the figures as 
thick-set and heavy ; the contrary is the case, and the female 
figures in particular, with veiled heads and narrow folds of dra- 
pery, are conceived thoroughly in the Byzantine spirit. It may 
be objected that there did not exist any monumental Byzantine 
sculpture at this period ; this is not entirely correct, for in Greek 
churches, and especially at Mt. Athos, a number of marble sculp- 
tures have been noticed, and, besides, Italy was full of small works 
in ivory and metal by Eastern sculptors. The most interesting 
and beautiful specimens of Greek marble sculpture of this period 
in Italy are the reliefs on two of the portals of the Baptistery of 
Pisa. On the lintel of one are spirited busts of the twelve Apos- 
tles, and below are scenes from the life of John the Baptist; in 
the northern portal the lintel is divided into seven arcades contain- 
ing single upright figures representing SS. George and Michael, 
the Annunciation, &e.,; these represent the best side of Christian 
Greek art, which, even in the late middle-ages, preserved traces 
of classicism, especially in the draperies, and had originated a style 
well adapted to express the Christian ideal. 1 The influence of such 
works was but small ; in Pisa it can be traced to a certain extent, as 


1 It is a common error to suppose that, wherever in medieval works a distinct 
classical element appears, this element must be foreign, indeed opposed, to the byzan- 
tine. Nothing can be more incorrect : in the East, ;ls in the West, there were schools 
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also in Venice, but otherwise, with the few exceptions in the North, 
the inartistic and deplorably debased condition of sculpture in 
Italy previous to the time of Nicola Pisano is clearly apparent 
from the monuments. It is especially through contrast that the 
change brought about by the Pisan School at the close of the 
thirteenth century excites our admiration. A cursory glance at 
the various Italian schools of the Romanesque period will make 
this very evident. 

In Tuscany, during the twelfth century, there seem to have 
been formed several centres where sculpture was cultivated with 
assiduity, and in many eases the names of the artists have been pre- 
served. Pisa is represented by Bonusamicus , 1 Biduinus 2 and espe- 
cially by Bonannus . 3 Lucca may claim Rol >ertus ; 4 Ridolphinus and 
Enriehus have also inscribed their names on the churches of Pistoja; 
so has Gruamons, though he is said to be a Pisan by birth. There 
is an apparent progress in the latter half of the twelfth century, the 
art of Bonusamicus and Biduinus is heavy and barbarous, while 
that of Gruamons has somewhat thrown off this rudeness and has 
become more symmetrical and artistic. Still, during the Romanesque 
period, Tuscany is even behind the rest of Italy in sculpture ; and 
the reason is that she did not feel either of the two influences which 


following different ideals, some a rude local type, others a hieratic formalism, and 
again others preserving the classical spirit ; and this latter school is more properly 
called Greek, rather than Byzantine. An examination of Greek MSS. of this very 
twelfth century, shows that these three distinct styles flourished side by side ; many 
a MS. in Paris and London contains miniatures even more classical than these Pisan 
reliefs. 

1 Bas-relief of Christ and the symbols of the Evangelists in the Campo-Santo with 
the inscription: Opus quod videtis Bonusamicus fecit pro io orate. Photo- 
graphed by Alinari (No. 12,118). 

2 His known and signed works are: 1, a sarcophagus imitated from the antique, 
in the Campo-Santo, with a remarkable Latino-Italian inscription beginning, bidui 
nus MAGISTER fecit; 2, a relief over the side-door of S. Salvatore at Lucca with 
BIDUIXO ME FECIT hoc opus ; 3, the Architrave and font of S. Casciano near Pisa, 
dated 1180 and with hoc opus quod cernis biduinus docte peregit • 4 an 
architrave representing, with 28 figures, Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, presumably 
from the Ch. of Altopascio near Lucca, now in a villa at Segromigno. 

5 By his hand were the former bronze doors for the Cathedral of Pisa. We can 
judge of his style only from the doors of Monreale (1186), as the door of the transept 
at Pisa is evidently by an earlier master. 

4 He executed a font in S. Frediano with the inscription, Robertuk magister me 
[fecit ?] MC LI. 
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affected the art of the other provinces of Italy, the byzantine and 
the romanescpre. The South of Italy had long been under Greek 
rule, and the Norman conquest did not put an end to the influence 
of the art of Constantinople — the artistic relations between the two 
countries always remained very close. Constantinople taught the 
"W est the art of niello ; and sent its bronze doors to churches 
over all Italy from Venice to Rome and Salerno. 1 While the art of 
bronze-casting remained for this reason entirely byzantine, marble 
sculpture in Southern Italy included both a local current, of Latin 
origin, and a complex oriental current, which, beside the usual 
byzantine element, had another oriental spirit, probably Syrian, 
which was original hut fantastic. Further North, in Venice, the 
influence of Constantinople was supreme both in metal and in stone, 
and the many reliefs of San Marco, though some hear Latin inscrip- 
tions, all betray a byzantine origin, either direct or indirect. In 
Lombardy and the rest of Northern Italy different influences were at 
w'ork. At Verona, side by side with extremely barbarous works (e. 
g. faQade of S. Zeno), are some of better art and more like the schools 
of Southern France (e. g. statue at S. Pietro Martire) : here belong 
also the works of Wiligelmus and Nicolaus (1099-1139) at Modena, 
Ferrara and V erona. The purely Lombard style is well represented 
at S. Michele of Pavia, where Northern fancy runs riot. At Parma 
and Borgo San Donnino appears a school with better artistic per- 
ceptions, which does not, as is usual in Italy, confine itself to minia- 
tures in stone, but works in a broad and massive style. The seated 
statues on the exterior of the Baptistery are dignified works of some 
artistic value, and the small reliefs in porphyry representing ani- 
mals, real and fabulous, are full of life and reality and of the most 
finished workmanship. The interior is a museum of twelfth and 
early thirteenth century sculpture by very different hands : the 
best of them seem to be by Antelami. 2 At San Donnino, again, 

J S. Marco, Venice; S. Paolo, Rome; Amalfi, Trani, Monte Gargano, Monte 
Cassino, Salerno. 

2 The presentation in the temple (lunette over door of entrance) and Christ between 
the four cherubim and two angels (lunette over altar) and several single angels, 
show the hand of Antelami, the two lunettes of the flight into Egypt (opposite 
entrance) and David with his choir (opposite altar), are by a very inferior artist. 
The sculptures representing the Labors of the Months, of which fifteen pieces are 
here and others are at the Museum, were found at the excavations of S. Udalrieo 
(ancient amphitheatre). They are of a later date, belonging probably to the middle 
of the thirteenth century. With regard to the reliefs on the exterior, it would carry 
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the sculptures of the facade are very unequal ; some extremely 
barbarous and justifying Gaily Knight’s remark on “ the neglect 
of all proportions, the heads as large as the bodies,” etc. But 
Gaily Knight does not seem to have considered the almost life-size 
statues of David and Ezechiel at the main portal, as well as some 
of the reliefs : 1 these are perhaps among the finest works of Ro- 
manesque sculpture in Italy. 

To recapitulate : the Northern sculptors of the twelfth century 
whose works rise above mediocrity, were either influenced by 
transalpine art, like Antelami and his school, or were themselves 
foreigners, as Wiligelmus and the sculptor of the Verona font 2 
probably were. With these exceptions it would appear that, 
while in France and other countries sculpture flourished as a 
monumental art during the Romanesque period, under the influ- 
ence of architectural law, in Italy alone was sculpture so subordi- 
nated to the smaller arts (miniature painting, ivory-carving, niello) 
through which the influence of Byzantium was exerted, that she 
produced, for the most part, insignificant and imitative works. 

During the same period France presents a different picture. 
From the close of the eleventh to the end of the twelfth century 
a regular and progressive development is perceptible in the various 
schools which arose in her provinces. At the first glance we are 
struck by several fundamental differences which must ever’ be 
kept in view while comparing the works of France and Italy. 
Foremost among these differences is the respective role given to the 
plastic arts in the two countries ; in Italy it was, as a rule, confined 
to the lintels of the church portals and to articles of church furni- 
ture, as pulpits, fonts and monuments. This custom precluded the 

us too far if we should undertake to show what was by Antelami and what by his 
scholars : suffice it to say that on the same portal the sculptures of the lunette, archi- 
volt and architrave are evidently all by different hands and that the work of the 
master cannot be mistaken. 

1 The explanation of this great difference in merit is not difficult to find : many 
of the reliefs, e. g. those of the two towers, are evidently inserted, and their present 
position was not their original one : they have been taken from an earlier structure 
and used for the present facade. The best works are structural and contemporary 
with the architecture. 

1 According to Schnaase this sculptor was probably a German resident in Italy 
and brought under byzantine influence. In any case it is evident that this work, 
full of style, character and energy, was the work of some foreign artist, for nothing 
like it is to be seen in Northern Italv. 
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development of great systematic cycles of sculptures and gave an 
inorganic character to the art, it also did not allow the use of works 
in the round. The French artist, on the other hand, had a strong 
perception of the true relation of sculpture to architecture, and of 
their cooperative value; he crowded with life-size or colossal 
statues the deep recesses of the church porches and the niches of the 
facades, while he filled the archivolts and tympana with high- 
reliefs. In the south of France this display of sculpture reached 
the highest point of exuberance ; at Angouleme and at 8. Gilles 
every part of the facade was covered ; even in the cloisters, statues 
were used as caryatides and were set against the great piers. 

Another point of contrast between the two countries is, that in 
Italy the work has little distinct character and is entirely devoid of 
individuality, while the most striking feature of the French schools 
is their thoroughly national character, varied by deep local dis- 
tinctions, and their clear-cut individuality, showing that with them 
art was not merely conventional, hut an expression of thought in 
the forms which appealed the most strongly to their individual 
consciousness. The art may be hieratic, the figures architecturally 
stiff or artificially animated, according to the schools, but in the 
heads appears, what is unknown to the other Romanesque schools 
of Europe, a study of character and faithful portraiture, more 
Latin in the South, more Frankish and Gallic in the North and 
Centre. Strange as it may seem, the heads of the old portal of 
Chartres, for example, executed about 1140, are more true to the 
types among which the sculptor lived and worked than the heads 
of the thirteenth century statues in the northern portal of the 
same church, for Gothic sculpture followed rather certain general 
types than particular examples. Many illustrations of this fact 
might be brought forward. I give on the next page one of the 
heads from the 1140 portal of Chartres (Fig. 1). 

The first among the French schools to become established were 
those of the South. Viollet-le-Duc distinguishes, at the beginning 
of this period (c. 1100), four schools, those of Toulouse, Limoges, 
Provence and Burgundy: that of the Ile-de-France did not 
develop until towards the middle of the twelfth century. The 
theory of a profound Byzantine influence on all these schools of 
the South becomes, every day, more untenable, and this influence, 
though its presence may be discerned here and there, was re- 
stricted, especially in the Burgundian school, to a minimum. The 
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differences between these contemporary developments are so fun- 
damental that it seems hardly possible that they should be the 
product of the same civilization. At the two poles stand Pro- 
vence and Burgundy ; the former being influenced, more or less, by 
the numerous Roman works still extant throughout the region, 
while the latter separated itself from all traditions of the past. 
The sculpture of Provence is invested with a quiet dignity and 



(Fig. 1 .) 


repose : the rich details are welded with exquisite taste into a harmo- 
nious unity, and this good taste makes the critic indulgent even if, 
as is often the case in the smaller reliefs, the figures are not always 
well-proportioned. In Burgundy, on the other hand, a finished 
technique was placed at the service of an exuberant fancy. If we 
might find fault with the want of imagination and of invention 
shown by the school of Provence, the opposite fault might be laid to 
the charge of the Burgundian school. It seems to be struggling to 
express an irrepressible life and energy, and this often resulted in 
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figures distorted and awkward in the extreme : here also, as is 
often the case, we find a keen sense of the grotesque, the humor- 
ous, and the horrible. The School of Toulouse possessed neither 
the repose and naturalness of the Provencal nor the energy of the 
Burgundian school ; it leaned towards a union of high finish and 
artificially studied postures and treatment of drapery, and, although 
it felt the influence of the East more, than any of the other schools, 
excepting, perhaps, that of Limoges, at the same time it added 
to this a rude attempt at dramatic etfects and the imitation of 
nature. 

To these ought to be added another school which extended to the 
north of that of Toulouse, from Cahors to Angoul erne, joining the 
province of Poitou. The accompanying cut (Fig. 2) represents 
the figure of Christ from the large relief on the tympanum of the 
north portal of the Cathedral at Cahors. 1 This work belongs to 
the first part of the twelfth century, and shows that the school 
which produced it was in advance of the rest of France. 

A far more important work of the same school is the contem- 
porary facade of the Cathedral of Angouleme ; its broad surface is 
covered with groups and single figures in high relief, which all 
belong, with but few exceptions, to the grand scene of the Last 
Judgment. The figure of Christ, in an aureole near the summit, 
is the exact counterpart of the Christ of Cahors, and almost sug- 
gests the same sculptor. This work shows us that the school was 
not able to conceive the harmonious union and co-ordination of 
the two arts. The sculpture is in no way organic — it does not 
form an essential part even of the ornamentation. Here also we 
can see a tendency to violent action less extravagant only than 
that of the Burgundian school. The same tendency is empha- 
sized in the weird composition on the interior of the fi^ade at 
Souillac. As a rule, however, there is in this school a nearer 
approach to beauty, without any attempt at realism, than is to be 
seen in the other Romanesque schools of France. 

The school of the Ile-de-France carried out from the beginning 
the close alliance of sculpture and architecture, and many of the 
figures on the old portals of Chartres, Bourges, S. Denis, S. Loup, 
etc., seem almost integral parts of the architecture, so well do the 
long and immovable figures, the narrow parallel folds of drapery, 

1 This illustration, as well as the preceding, is taken from Viollet-le-Duc. 
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harmonize with the general architectural effect. By this subordi- 
nation, it was inevitable that sculpture should lose in part its 
freedom of form, and that the interest of the details should be 
sacrificed to the general effect. Still, the principle was a good 
one, though defective in its application. By a gradual change 
this severe stiffness was lost, and greater life and freedom intro- 
duced during the development from the Romanesque to the 
Gothic, which took place, curiously enough, not in the South, hut 
in the very province where sculpture had been most archaic. This 
transition can be seen as it passed, step by step, through its regular 
phases; and this is one of the great attractions in the study of 
this period of French sculpture. The corresponding change in 
Italy took place three-quarters of a century later, and its causes 
are enveloped in obscurity: no natural or indigenous growth 
prepared the way for the school of the Pisani. 

[To be continued.'] 


Arthur L. Frothixoham, Jr. 



AXCIEXT CRUDE-BRICK COXSTRUCTIOX AXD ITS 
IXFLUEXCE OX THE DORIC STYLE. 1 


One of the most interesting essays in classical archaeology 
recently published in Germany, is that by Wilhelm Dorpfeld, 
with the title at the head of this notice, contained in the volume 
of essays issued by the students of Professor Ernst Curtius, in 
commemoration of his 70th birthday. This essay aims at explain- 
ing two facts, which have long perplexed students of Greek archi- 
tecture ; first, that there are no known remains of stone buildings 
which exhibit the beginnings and earlier development of Doric 
architecture ; and, secondly, that the earliest Doric temples which 
remain, although they show the Doric style already developed, 
are distinguished from the temples of the best time of that style 
by their generally low and heavy forms. 

It has long been thought that no remains whatsoever of Doric 
constructions, older than the temples of Corinth, Syracuse, and 
Selinus exist. Of this supposed fact two explanations have been 
proposed. Many archaeologists, among them Botticher and 
Klenze, have contended that the Doric style was invented for 
stone buildings, and that it came into being by one creative eflort, 
rather than by a slow and gradual process of evolution. But it 
is hardly in the course of nature for architectural forms to be 
invented and applied in this sudden way, and most students, there- 
fore, have held to the view of Vitruvius, that the Doric style was 
the result of wooden constructive methods applied to stone build- 
ings; an opinion justified by the character of many elements 
of the Doric order, such as the tryglyphs, trunnels, mutules, 
guttae, and in general the elements of the frieze and cornice, 
which undeniably point back to original elements of construc- 
tion in wood. So far as the paucity of remains goes, this theory 

1 Der antike Ziegelbau und sein Einfluss auf den dorischen Stil. By Wilhelm 
Dorpfeld. In the volume Historische und philologisehe Aufsatze Ernst Curtius zu 
seinem siebenzigsten Geburtstage am zweiten September,. 1884, gewidmet. Berlin, 
Yerlag von A. Asher & Co., 1884. 
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is as complete as the former ; wooden buildings would not have 
come down to our time. 

The defenders of the former theory, however, call atteution to 
the fact that the forms of the earliest Doric temples which do sur- 
vive are, in one respect, not such as those to which wooden con- 
struction would naturally give rise. The use of wood is likely to 
make buildings high and light; as may be seen, for example, in 
the Ionic style, whose origin is generally admitted to have been in 
wood. And the tendency in a style which began with wood, and 
was transferred to stone, would be from the lighter to the heavier; 
whereas the tendency in the Doric style was, in general, from 
heavier to lighter. The theory of Vitruvius, then, appears also 
to be insufficient, and we need some further explanation of the facts. 

But, considering the many evidences of the influence of wooden 
construction on the Doric style, and considering that Vitruvius 
speaks with a positiveness which appears to proceed not only from 
theory, but also from some sort of traditional information, we 
may say that such a new explanation should not deny that there 
was a stage of Doric architecture in which the use of wood was 
largely influential in determining forms, but should rather strive 
to show how this construction in wood came to be so h&ivy in 
its proportions. Such an explanation Dorpfeld gives; on the 
whole a most satisfactory one, well fitted to mark the farthest 
point to which as yet our knowledge of the origin of Doric arch- 
itecture has reached. 

In both the oldest civilizations of the ancient world, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, an extensive use was made of bricks for building pur- 
poses. Especially was this true of Mesopotamia. AVe believe we 
are right in saying that not a single building has been found in that 
country, of a time earlier than the Persian Empire, in which stone 
was used as the chief material. The greatest use made of stone was 
for the revetment of brick walls, or for the retaining walls of the 
mounds of clay on which palaces or temples were built, or for the 
socles of heavy walls, or in one case, at Khorsabad, for the facing of 
the stereobate of a temple. Stone was also used, as we know from 
Herodotus and other sources, for such constructions as bridges and 
quays, where bricks were manifestly less suitable. But in general 
the Mesopotamians used brick and brick only, for a building mate- 
rial. Furthermore, their bricks, even when used in places which 
seem to us to demand unusual hardness, such as arches and vaults, 
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were generally not baked. They were of crude clay, well worked, 
mixed with chopped straw, ‘and dried more or less in the sun. They 
were used either without mortar, or cemented by clay just like their 
own substance, though somewhat more moistened. The effect of 
this use of clay was that the forms of Mesopotamian architecture 
were exceedingly heavy. The walls and partitions of the palace 
of King Sargon at Khorsabad varied from nine to twenty-four 
feet in thickness ; and everything tends to prove that such build- 
ings were of but one story in height. 

Other nations which more or less directly came into contact with 
the people of Egypt and Mesopotamia, also used crude bricks 
largely. As to the Phoenicians we lack information, but the 
paucity of architectural remains in their country may be partially 
accounted for by the supposition that it was customary there to 
build much with crude bricks. Along the Asiatic coast of the 
HCgean crude bricks were much used. The latest explorations at 
Hissarlik have proved that the Pergamos of Ilion was built of them, 
both its walls of defence and the walls of the buildings on.it. Vitru- 
vius informs us that important crude-brick structures in Asia Minor, 
at a later time, were the residence of the Attalid kings at Tralles, 
the pahice of Croesus at Sardis, and that of Mausolus at Halicar- 
nassus. In Greece itself we find ample evidences of the use of 
unbaked bricks. There are references to it in Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Aristophanes , 1 Pausanias, Vitruvius, and other writers ; in- 
scriptions also refer to it. We are told that a part of the city walls of 
Athens and of the Long Walls was built of these bricks, that the city 
wall of Mantineia was of them, that at Patras a temple existed whose 
walls were constructed of them, etc. Pbrpfeld especially calls atten- 
tion to a stoa at Epidauros, mentioned by Pausanias as of unbaked 
bricks . 2 The valley of the sacred precinct at Epidauros is so rich in 

1 A joke in the “ Clouds ” illustrates how common was the use of these bricks in 
time of Aristophanes. The chorus of clouds says : 

“H» 5 ’ aripdjy Tit rifiat dmjrbs uv oUrat Seat 

Ilpoaxlru rip vovv. jrpit Tjtiwv ola Tehrerai na K&, 


'Hv Si ir\ip0evoyr ISwfiep, lao/iev xal tov riyovt 
T6» Kfpauoy avrou ^aXdfais arpoyy{i\ats trvvrpty o/iev. 

2 The passage from Pausanias is as follows : mat, yip aroa KaXovpivT] K Arvos, 
Karappvivrot Si ol roO Sptxpov SiiipBapro rj$r] iraaa, ire lifiijs rijt ir\h$ov ToiySeicra, 
dpipKoSi/iya-e [d’A rraytros] >cal Tavrr\v. II, 27, 7. We give this as illustrating the way 
in which such a building became ruined. 
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good building-stone, and so poor in clay, that the builders must 
either have found great advantages in the latter, or followed a 
very strong tradition in choosing it. 

It has been the custom of explorers, whenever they came to a 
brick wall, to consider it of late construction and to destroy it. 
There are, therefore, few actual remains of such walls to be 
referred to. But at Eleusis a brick wall, 4.50 m. thick, and over 
3 m. high, has been found ; at Tiryns on the citadel ancient brick 
walls were found, and the debris, which covered the walls of the 
recently excavated palace, consisted in large degree of half-burned 
fragments of brick; at Mycenae a great wall, originally of crude 
brick cemented with clay, since become, through the action of 
fire, a solid mass of burned brick, is visible on the summit of the 
Acropolis ; finally, at Olympia, Tegea, and elsewhere, remnants 
of such walls have been found. 

We can hardly doubt that, if construction with crude brick 
was common among the earlier Greeks, even in public buildings, 
it must at least have powerfully influenced construction in stone. 
And there are certain peculiarities in the existing stone walls of 
Doric temples which can best be explained by this influence and 
which, in short, afford reasons for believing that these stone walls 
were built directly after the model of crude-brick walls, were in 
fact developed from them ; and that, in the earlier days of Doric 
architecture, the walls of the eella, pronaos and opisthodomos 
were themselves of this material. 

As is well known, the temple walls of the Greeks consisted of 
a socle, or foundation, of blocks much higher than the courses 
above them. Now, in order to prevent crude-brick walls from 
absorbing moisture from the ground, and so giving way, they 
must be raised upon a foundation of some harder material. This 
must be done also to prevent the lower part of them from being 
injured by accident, or else they must be revetted with slabs of 
stone, as was done in Assyria. The socle, then, which exists in stone 
walls, where it is practically unnecessary, seems to be a remin- 
iscence of the socle of crude-brick walls, where it was indispensa- 
ble. It is to be remarked, also, that the Greeks called the stones 
of the courses above the socle in stone walls “ bricks ” ( yrXCvdoi ). 

Not only were the cella-walls of Doric temples built with an 
unnecessary socle, but the treatment of the openings in them, also, 
shows the influence of a method not strictly appropriate to stone. 

4 
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Iii many cases (e. {/., the Parthenon and Propylaea at Athens), the 
door-frames were neither made of separate blocks of stone, nor 
worked upon the blocks composing the cella-wall. They consisted, 
as can be proved, of wooden posts, probably covered with bronze 
— a method of framing singularly like that employed by the Assy- 
rians and Chakkeans. These wooden door-frames are essential 
with crude-brick walls, to protect the sides of the door-way from 
injury, and to bear the weight of the doors. They would be cov- 
ered with bronze plates after a practice, common in Greece, as 
well as in the East. The charred remains of such door-posts have 
been dug up at Tiryns and at Troy. 

Concerning the method of manufacturing crude bricks in Greece, 
and of making walls of them, we have information from Vitru- 
vius, and we can gather something from the remains of the walls 
themselves. The clay was not treated by the Greeks as carefully 
as by the Mesopotamians, but was allowed to retain pebbles, shells, 
and potsherds. It was mixed with chopped straw, and then 
allowed to dry for a long time, even for several years. Vitruvius 
informs us that there was a decree of the city ot Utica that no one 
should use sun-dried bricks until they had been examined bv the 
magistrates whose duty it was to see that they were sufficiently 
dried. The greater solidity of their bricks allowed the Greeks to 
make their walls less thick, though even they found 1.25 m. of 
thickness as little as was practicable for rooms from four to ten 
metres wide. The ends of the walls were protected by wooden 
posts, and the walls themselves were covered with a coating of 
plaster, composed either of clay, as at Troy, or of lime, as at 
Tiryns. Thus the wall was protected from the weather so long 
as the roof remained intact. How soon destruction came to the 
whole edifice, if the roof was injured, the passage from Aristo- 
phanes quoted above indicates. 

How, then, may one of these ancient Doric temples, with cella- 
wall of crude brick, have appeared ? We must suppose a stereobate 
and stylobate of stone for the brick walls to rest upon. The pronaos, 
formed like a temple in antis, has on either side two short brick 
walls, ending in wooden antse. Between the an tie are two columns 
of wood, resting on stone bases, or directly upon the stone stylobate. 
From anta to anta above the columns runs a wooden architrave. 
This architrave takes the form, over the brick walls, of a heavy 
plank, upon which the roofing-timbers rest. These roofing-timbers, 
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or rafters, reach from wall to wall of the cella, and their covered 
ends form tryglyphs. The roof seems likely to have been origi- 
nally horizontal, and composed of the rafters with planks across 
them bearing a layer of clay, rolled or trodden down hard, after 
the fashion so common in the East, even at the present dav. 

After the discovery of the value of burned tiles for roofing, the 
gable-roof was developed, or imported from Phoenicia. But the 
buildings of Troy and Tiryns still had horizontal clay roofs. If 
we imagine such an early building as peripteral, there would be 
about the cella a series of wooden pillars with stone bases, hearing 
an epistyle beam, upon which the lengthened timbers of the roof 
rest ; thus the pteroma would be formed. 

In a structure like this the thickness of the cella-wall would 

come to be the modulus for the proportions of the columns, of the 

epistyle, and in a degree of the whole building. Supposing the 

breadth of the cella to be from six to eight metres, the wall would 

be, judging from the remains at Troy, 1.25 m. Such a wall of 

crude brick could hardly be built higher than 5 m. with stren<fth 

*— © 

to uphold a heavy clay roof. The wooden anhe would then also 
he 5 m. high and 1.25 m. wide. These are noticeably heavy 
proportions. At first the pillars between the antiv may have been 
of less size than the anhe themselves; bttt with builders so sensi- 
tive as the Greeks, this disproportion would soon be felt, and the 
pillars made thicker. So, too, the epistyle would be made to . 
correspond to its supports; unless, indeed, the mere weight of 
the roof made a heavy epistyle necessary. 

This, in its main features, is Ddrpfeld's theory of the earlier stage 
of the Doric style. It is a theory which seems to match with the 
facts. But one further test can be applied to it : Do any remains 
of buildings of such a stage exist ? Or, since the upper part of 
such buildings must long since have perished, do any remains 
exist of stone substructures whose condition and peculiarities can 
only be explained in this manner ? Dorpfeld thinks he has found 
such a construction in the Heraion at Olympia. 

As yet no complete account of this Heraion has been published; 
we may, therefore, give a brief summary of Ddrpfeld’s description 
of it. In form it is a peripheral temple, with a long pronaos, cella 
and opistliodomos. On the spot are now to be seen the outer 
stylobate with fragments of most of the columns ; the walls of the 
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cella, pronaos and opisthodomos ; some fragments of the two 
columns of the pronaos ; and small remains of the inner stylobate. 

The fragments of the columns, however, are curiously different 
from each other. They are not alike in material, form, or techni- 
cal peculiarities. In short, they cannot all have been put in posi- 
tion at the same time, much less at the time when the temple was 
erected. There must have been other supports originally; and 
only as these for some reason gave out, were the present columns 
put in. Evidently, only wooden pillars would thus have given 
out ; and this supposition is confirmed by Pausanias, who tells us 
that, in his time, an ancient wooden pillar was still preserved in 
its place in this temple, We may add that there has not been 
found a fragment of the entablature of the Heraion ; while there 
are numerous remains of the stone crowning-members of all the 
other buildings at Olympia. It seems probable, then, that the 
entablature also in the Heraion was of wood. 

When 4he building was uncovered, the walls were found to 
consist of a socle of ancient workmanship, made of large squared 
blocks of stone, with an upper part composed of the bases of 
statues, poros, and limestone, evidently the construction of Byzan- 
tine builders. But why did not those builders leave the entire 
wall as it stood, as well as the stone socle, if that wall was, like 
the socle, of stone ? Or, even if it was of baked bricks, why do 
not some portions of it remain ? The Byzantine builders would 
not have taken the trouble entirely to tear down and rebuild the 
upper part of the wall, if it had been in existence. It cannot 
have been in existence when they’ wished to reconstruct the tem- 
ple ; it must have been of some less enduring material than stone 
or burnt bricks. There are only two such materials, wood and 
crude bricks. But, as the socle shows, the wall was 1.19 m. 
thick — thicker than any wooden wall can have been made. We 
are compelled to believe, then, that the upper part of the walls of 
the Heraion was of crude bricks. 

Happily, other facts confirm this belief. When the Heraion was 
uncovered, there was found upon the stone foundation, and reaching 
to some distance on every side, a layer of yellowish clay, about a 
metre in thickness. At first this clay was thought to have come 
from a land-slide off Mt. Kr onion ; but it was seen that such a land- 
slide would have covered other buildings. The clay could only have 
come, then, from the disintegrated walls. These walls, in their 
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original condition, must have had corner-pillars and antse of wood; 
traces of wooden door-frames can still be seen. 

There is, then, good evidence that there exist, in the Heraion 
at Olympia, remains of Doric architecture in its earlier and less 
developed stage : and thus, not only does the opinion of Vitruvius 
and later scholars seem to be confirmed, that the Doric style was 
not created all at once and for stone, but also their theory of the 
origin of that style in wood is corrected and filled out. Modem 
investigators must hereafter treat brick walls with more respect 
than they have been treated in the past, as likely to throw impor- 
tant light on the still obscure history of the Doric style. 


Arthur Richmond Marsh. 



MISCELLANIES. 


Arnolfo di Lapo (-j-1310) and Jacopo Torriti -at Rome. 

The assertion made by Vasari, that Arnolfo worked in Rome and 
executed the monuments of Honoring III in S. Maria Maggiore and 
Boniface VIII in St. Peter, etc., has been very generally considered 
to he among those statements of his which should be rejected. M- 
Eugene Muntz 1 is disposed to reconsider this unfavorable decision, 
and cites Ciampini 2 3 in support of Arnolfo’s authorship of the mon- 
ument of Boniface VIII. In this, as in many passages, however, 
Ciampini has availed himself somewhat unscrupulously of the writer 
whose importance M. Muntz himself has so well shown — Giacomo 
Grimaldi (born ah. 1560, 7 1623). 5 This carries hack the testimony 
in favor of Arnolfo almost a century. The passage referred to is in 
an unpublished MS. of Grimaldi in the Barberini Library at Rome. 4 
It is curious to compare in parallel columns the words of the two 
writers regarding the monument of Boniface VIII. The italics 
indicate the important variations of Ciampini from his predecessor. 


Grimaldi. 

. . . quam cappellarn (Bonifaeii IV.) fel. 
rec. Bonifacius Papa VIII. in hono- 
rem ejusdem sancti conseeiari fecit ; cibo- 
rumque cuspidatum germanici operis e 
marmore superposuit ; sepulcrum sibi 
vivens marmoreum cum insigni eius gen- 
tiliciu parieti eoaptavit, ita ut dum sa- 
cerdos missae sacrum perageret,tumulum 
ipsius Bonifaeii conspiceret. Saeellis 
praefati arehiteetus fuit Arnulphus, 
cuius nomen inibi incisum erat. Imagi- 


Ciampi.vi. 

Bonifacius VIII. e pariis niarmoribus, 
columnis, opereulo, musivisque figuris 
reMituit et ornavit altare B. Bonifaeii 
martyns, longoseniu deciduum, illiusque 
reliqnis oacratum. Ciborium cuspidatum 
erat germani operis, sub quo eepulchrum 
marmoreum sibi vivens, cum suis insig- 
nibus gentilitatis, cooptavit ; ita ut dum 
sacerdos missae sacrificium perageret, 
tumulum ipsius Bonifaeii conspiceret. 
Saeelli praefati arehiteetus quidam fuit 


1 Etudes sue I'hisfoire des Arts ii Rome an Moyen-Age , p. 10. 

2 De sands aedificiisa Constantino Magno construct is. Rome, 1693, p. 65. 

3 Rieerehe infornn ai hnon a rcheologid di Giacomo Grimaldi. Firenze, 1881. 

* XXXIV, Vo. 56. Instrumenta autentica translationum, etc. 
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nem vero Deiparae Virginis ac SS. 
Apostolorum Petii et Pauli, Petri in 
dextera, et Pauli in sinistra, necnon S. 
Bonifacii quarti, ac etiam Bonifacii oc- 
tavi, quern Princeps Apostolorum offert 
Beatae Virginis riNXiT vermiculato 
opere Jacobus Torrlti ut in libro 
picturarum in hac Basilica: demolitione 
conticiendo clarius videre licet. 


Arnulphus, cujus nomen inibi incisum 
erat ; imaginem vero Deiparae Virginis, 
ac S. S. Apostolorum Petri in dextera, 
et Pauli in sinistra, ac etiam Bonifacii 
VIII., quem Princeps Apostolorum offert 
B. Virginis, musivo opere expresserat 
Carolus Comes; (De Sacris Aediflciis a 
Constantino Magno constructis, p. 65, 
19.) 


The two principal variations in Ciampini’s version of Grimaldi 
are that he has omitted, in describing the mosaic, the figure of 
Boniface IV to whom the chapel was dedicated by his namesake ; 
and that he attributes the mosaic to an artist named Carolus 
Comes : it is probable that he intended to refer to Johannes Cosmati, 
whose works were executed at this period and in a similar style. 
Grimaldi, however, is much more worthy of credence, as an earlier 
and more reliable arclneologist, when lie states expressly that this 
mosaic proceeded from the hand of Jacobus Torriti, the noted 
mosaieist whose works we admire in the apses of St. John Lateran 
and Sta. Maria Maggiore. We now know whence Torriado, whose 
indebtedness to Grimaldi appears on so many pages, derived his 
statement that Torriti was the author of this work . 1 

Although it may be objected that both the monument of Boni- 
face VIII and the tabernacle of the Bas. of St. Paul at Borne, even 
though proved to ho the works of Arnolfo, are not necessarily 
by Arnolfo di Lapo : still, as Vasari is now supported by an 
almost contemporary writer, there is no adequate reason to doubt 
the correctness of his assertion regarding the work which the 
famous Florentine architect and sculptor executed in Borne. 

For Torriti we had still more circumstantial evidence : Grim- 
aldi says: “ pinxit vermiculato opere Jacobus Torriti ut in libro 
picturarum in hac Basilicie demolitione conticiendo clarius videre 
licet.” Although this precious collection of drawings of the old 
Basilica has perished, Grimaldi's reference is sufficiently clear to 
show that Torriti’s authorship must have been stated in an inscrip- 
tion on the work itself. As we are raising the question of Torriti’s 
productions it may not be superfluous to notice a remark in Tor- 
rigio . 1 According to him the tomb-stone of Munio di Zamora 

O O 


1 Le sacre grotte Vaticane, ed. 1675, p. 371. 
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(f 1300) in the Church of Sta. Sabina (Rome) with his figure 
incrusted in mosaic was also by Torriti. This assertion cannot 
be verified, as naturally the inscription on the slab itself throws 
no light on the subject, but the date would correspond with the 
period of the artist’s stay in Rome. 

A. L. Frothixgham, Jr. 


Certificate of Decease of Axtoxio da Sax Gallo. 1 

fr 

The communication of the following interesting and inedited 
document is due to the kindness of M. Eugene Muntz. Any- 
thing that relates to the famous architect cannot fail to be of 
interest. 

Testor ego infrascriptus Sacrosanctae Patriarch. Basilicae Principis 
Apeetolorum de Urbe clericus beneficiatus et subarchivista, qualiter 
in libro I. mortuorum in archivio ejusdem basilicae existen. fol. 33 
inter cetera reperitur ut infra, videlicet : 

Die 3 Augusti MDXLVI=1546. 

Domenica 3 detto morse Mo. Antonio da San Gallo architetto della 
S. D. N. S., sotterrato in S. Petro, per il deposito niente, torcie vinti 
tre ebbe M. Benedetto. 

B. Egius, m. p. 

— Archives of the Basilica of St. Peter . 

% 


1 Antonio da San Gallo was born in Florence c. 1482. Although bis father’s 
name was Bartolommeo Picconi, he received his surname from his uncles, Giuliano 
and Antonio da San Gallo. 
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The Empire of the Hittites. — By William Wright, B.A., 
D.D. With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions hy Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite Map hy Col. Sir Charles Wil- 
son, F. R. S., &c., and Capt. Conder, R. E. And a complete 
set of Hittite Inscriptions revised by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F. 
S. A. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1884. [pp. xxii, 200, 
and 21 pages of plates]. 

Two different classes of readers might be kept in view by one who 
should write a book about the ancient Hittites; archaeologists and 
special students of ancient history, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the great body of educated people, who are glad to know the results 
of special investigations. Interest in the advance of knowledge, and 
a desire for a wide horizon of thought stimulate some members of the 
latter class, but the eagerness is greatest whenever the matter is one 
which relates in any way to practical affairs, especially if it touches, 
or is supposed to touch, the religious beliefs of any great body of 
persons. This has been repeatedly illustrated within the past decade 
or so, and a considerable body of literature has sprung up to meet the 
demand which comes from just these persons. 

Dr. Wright is better fitted by mental equipment aud habit to inter- 
est the latter class than to instruct the small but exacting body of 
special scholars. His book opens a new and attractive field to the 
general reader, and will be welcome to those who are concerned for 
the historical accuracy of the Old Testament. Everything now known 
tends to show that there was once a large and formidable population 
between the Middle Euphrates and the Orontes, that there was some 
kind of national organization, that it was this organized people which 
the Assyrians called Chatti, and the Egyptians Kheta, and that the 
“ Chittites ” — A. V. Hittites — of the Old Testament present the same 
name in a very slightly modified form. The presumption is, there- 
fore, strong that the inscribed stones found in considerable numbers 
in the region where this people dwelt are traces of their civilization, and 
that monuments with similar features found along certain thorough- 
fares of Asia Minor indicate an extension (whether brief or long- 
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continued) of the influence and power of this people to the shores of 
the Aegean. All this is presented in Dr. Wright’s book, and he appends 
numerous plates which give a good idea of the general characteristics 
and many of the more minute details of the monumental remains. 

Add to this that the book is well printed and has a striking cover. 

Scientific students will, however, find themselves obliged to wait 
for some further work, by a trained hand, which shall meet their rea- 
sonable demands. From a scholarly standpoint the following defects 
piay he remarked : 

1. Dr. Wright does not give an adequate history of the explorations 
and studies which bear upon the subject of which he treats. For 
example, he dwells upon the casts taken in Hamah by himself and 
Mr. Kirby Green, but ignores the casts and squeezes made by Prof. 
Paine and Lieut. Steever in Beirut, where the stones tarried on the 
way to Constantinople. In regard to the publication of fac-similes 
his account is still more defective. The place of honor here belongs 
to Dr. W. H. Ward (Am. Pal. Expl. Soc., Second* Statement, Sept., 
1873), who made use of the impressions secured by Steever and Paine, 
and produced plates of remarkable accuracy and of large size. But 
Dr. Ward’s name does not occur, though we have both Johnson and 
Burton. Scattered through the book are references to various explor- 
ers, and extracts from their descriptions and opinions, but with a 
lack of precision as to date and care in arrangement which render 
them all but valueless for purposes of scientific study. 

2. His account of the monuments themselves is insufficient. True, 
he gives us, thanks to the care of Mr. W. H. Rylands, an excellent set 
of plates, but these plates do not cover the whole ground. The reliefs 
of Boghaz Keui, for example, and of Eyuk, which are several times 
referred to, and with which, even, certain features of the plates given 
are compared (r. _ry., p. 145), are nowhere described, except in the most 
incidental and superficial way. If it was not possible to present reduced 
copies of the plates of Texier or Perrot — although one does not see any 
insuperable difficulty in the way — a precise account of these, at least, 
is indispensable to the student. No one who has not seen the French 
plates could get from Dr. Wright's allusions a remote conception of the 
extent and nature of the sculptures at those points. But these are 
quite as important as the sculptures of Karabel — and in most respects 
far more so— in determining the relation of the civilization which 
produced these works to that of Hamah, Aleppo and Jerahis. 

3. The author has no adequate conception of scientific proof. The 
dictum of any scholar seems to meet the requirements of his argu- 
ment, provided it is available for the point he desires to make. He 
culls from Brugsch. when Brugsch says the Kheta were once settled 
near Egypt (pp. 14, 47), regardless of Maspero, and from Mariette, 
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when Mariette conjectures that Hittites were among the Hyksos (pp. 
47, 48), regardless of the lack of any exact knowledge about the origin 
of the Hyksos. Whatever Professor Sayce has said is accepted as 
final. A critical examination of opinions is not entered upon, nor are 
the matters to be proved stated clearly and in an orderly manner. 
There is no steady progress in the book, and it is much marred and 
weakened by repetitions. 

4. There is quite too much of the apologetic temper — of eagerness 
to claim everything that may seem to confirm Bible narratives. We 
are the more free to say this because Dr. Wright’s conclusions with 
reference to the Old Testament Hittites are for the most part sus- 
ceptible of scientific statement and of strong defence. In his very 
eagerness to insist upon them he has failed to allow them their full 
impression. 

5. It is a grave defect from the scholarly standpoint that the refer- 
ences are so imperfectly given — in some cases an author is cited (as 
in the case of Mariette on the Hyksos, mentioned above) without any 
reference whatever to the source of the citation. 

6. We note a few details which are open to criticism. It is quite 
likely that the “ poem of Pentaur' 7 (p. 21, sq ) was not composed by 
Pentaur (see Erman, XniiigyptiscJu’ Gram 18*0, p. 7 ■ Wiedemann, 
AegyptUche Geschkhte , II, 1S84, p. 484 N.); the assertion (p. 47) — “It 
would thus appear that as the Hittites bore down upon Egypt from 
the North they occupied the fertile plain of Mature, and built Hebron 
seven years before they had secured sufficient foothold in Egypt to 
found their capital city Zoan 77 — is based not only on the unproven 
hypothesis that the Hyksos were Hittites, but upon the farther 
assumption that the Hittites built Hebron ; the interpretation of Ezek. 
xvi, 3 (pp 48. Ill, sq ) — “ There is little doubt that the reference here 
is to the Hittite origin and occupation of Jerusalem ” — is groundless, 
the expressions of that verse being figurative; that “ Tahtim-hodshi ” 
of 2 Sam., xxiv, 6 is a corruption (p. 50), is doubtless correct, the 
probable reading, however, would give, not “ to the land of the Hitt- 
ites of Kadesh,’’ but, “ to the land of the Hittites, to Kadesh,” and 
that this result is due to “a careful examination of the best Hebrew 
manuscripts ” is news, indeed, and very encouraging to textual critics 
of the Old Testament, who will hope for more exact information from 
Dr. Wright as to where these excellent manuscripts are to be found; 
Hitzig, it seeihs, and Thenius, and Wellhauson were ignorant of them! 
Kadesli-on-the-Orontes is assumed to be Tel-Xebv-Mendeli (p. 52, 
etc.), (so Concler, e. g., Htlh and Muab, 1883, p. 28, sq. ; but see H. G. 
Tomkins, Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. Statement, Jan. 1882, and T. S. B. 
A. VII, 3, 1882). The view may be correct, but the considerations 
proposed by Tomkins have great weight, and are by no means to be 
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simply ignored. Then we have bold assertions like these: “There 
can be little doubt that the Lyeaonian patois, which continued to he 
the vernacular of the people till the days of Paul, was Hittite ” ( ! — p. 
56) ; “ we know from the inscription on the Ibreez bas-relief that the 
language of Ibreez was Hittite’’ ( ! — p. 57), etc. Further: “ The Hitt- 
ites, like the Canaanites, imported their gods and goddesses from 
Babylonia ’’ (p. 73) ; this is unproven; So is Mr. Gladstone’s ingenious 
suggestion, adopted by Dr. Isaac Taylor and Dr. Wright (pp. 7, 70, 
126), that the Keteioi of Homer (Odyss. xi, 521) are the Hittites ; so 
is the presence of the “ Dardanians ” in the Hittite army under Kheta- 
sar, in the war with Rameses II (pp. 22, 53, 59 ; c. f. Wiedemann, l c. 
p. 436) ; and so one might go on. 

No reference has here been made to the attempts of Professor Sayce 
to decipher the Hittite inscriptions ; a chapter of the book is devoted 
to this, but even if there were more fresh material in it than is actu- 
ally the case, we cannot think that the time has yet come for any 
profitable publication of the guesses of a decipherer with reference to 
the values of these obscure characters. There is, indeed, no sufficient 
reason for questioning the genuineness of the bilingual “ Boss of Tar- 
kondemos,”butthe structure erected upon the supposed interpretation 
of the non-cuneiform character of this little plate is very insecure. 

Francis Brown. 


Manuel de Philologie C’lassique. — Par Salomon Reinach, 
Agrege de l’Universit6, Aneien Membre de l’JScole Franfjaise 
d’Atlienes. Tome Second. Appendice. Paris, 1884. pp. 
xvi, 310. 

Few books of scholarship prove their usefulness and attain reputa- 
tion so rapidly as the first volume of M. Reinach's Manuel. Published 
originally in 1880, it appeared in a revised and improved edition in 
1883. The work is now completed by the second volume, which to 
the advanced student is of even more interest and value than the first. 
It gives evidence of the worth of the author’s practical experience in 
archaeological investigations during the past four or five years as a 
supplement to his chamber studies. His judgment has matured in 
proportion to the increase of his learning. 

M. Reinach defines classical philology as “ the science of the intel- 
lectual life of the ancients, and particularly of the Romans and the 
Greeks . . . whose literature, philosophy and art are the ever-living 
sources of modern culture.” The object of his book is two-fold ; — to 
present concisely the results already obtained in this science, and to 
afford ample and exact information concerning the chief authorities in 
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each main division of the subject, as well as concerning the most 
recent sources of knowledge in regard to the special topics included 
in them. 

In a work of such wide scope erudition is not more necessary than 
good sense. The author must constantly discriminate between the 
essential and the non-essential, and the value of his book will depend 
almost as much upon what it does not contain as on what it holds. 
In a field so vast, so cumbered with the prickly and impeding under- 
growth of learning, the path must be carefully chosen, and the objects 
for notice along it discreetly selected. A universal bibliography of 
philology would have its use, but would be simply confusing to the 
mass of students for whom this manual is intended. “ Qui enim ” says 
Morhof in his once noted and now too much neglected Polyhistor, “ Qui 
enim omnem scriptorculorum istorum saburram, colligere velit, Helio- 
gabalum imitari videretur, qui ut Roma; vastitatem ostenderet omnes 
e tota urbe aranearum telas eoaeervari jussit.” 

There are naturally defects of proportion and inequalities of treat- 
ment in M. Renach’s work, but as a whole it is remarkable alike 
for extent and thoroughness of erudition and soundness of judg- 
ment. He himself says of it : “ Le sort d’un livre comme celui-ci 
est d’etre utile i\ tous et de paraitre a tous insuffisant, parce que les 
specialistes ne le consultent que pour ee qu’ils ignorent, et ne le jugent 
que d ’a pres ce qu’ils savent.” But a young student, a beginner in 
philology, who should master it, might say, as Dr. Johnson said of 
the Polyhistor itself : “ When I had read this book I could teach my 

tutors.” 

The work is divided into twelve books, of which the titles and order 
are as follows : 1. Objet et histoire de la Philologie. 2. Bibliographie 
de la Bibliographie. 3. Epigraphie, Paleographie, Critique des Textes. 
4. L’Art Antique et son Histoire. 5. Numismatique et Metrologie. 
6. Grammaire comparee. 7. Geographie ancienne. 8. Musique et 
Orchestique. 9. Metrique. 10. Les Antiquites de la Grece. 11. An- 
tiquites Romaines. 12. Mythologie. 

The first volume is the Manual proper— the summary of results 
attained. The second volume is a perpetual commentary upon the 
first, containing developments of matters of importance touched 
upon in its text and notes, and a much extended bibliography of 
each subject. “ It is addressed to scholars by profession, or rather 
to students who wish to become scholars.” This division of treat- 
ment has its disadvantages as well as its advantages, and on the 
whole the former seem to preponderate. It requires the consulta- 
tion of both volumes for complete information upon any subject; 
and it inevitably involves a certain amount of repetition. Another 
general criticism to which the book lies open is that in the first 
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volume the titles of works in other language than French are given 
in French and not in their original tongue. M. Reinach defends this 
practice in the preface to his second edition ’on the ground that he 
had been thanked for it by certain persons. But these persons cannot 
be those for whose use the Manual is specially intended, and the 
inconvenience of the practice will be felt by every student who desires 
to recur to the foreign work referred to, and who may often experience 
a difficulty in so doing from not knowing the exact form of its original 
title. In the second volume the titles cited are. for the most part, 
given in their own language, for, as M. Reinach himself justly says, 
“ la connaisanee de l’anglais, de l’italien, et de l’allemand est aujourd’ 
hui indispensable a l’erudition.” 

Although the lists of authorities are usually sufficient, in some sec- 
tions, as for example that of Ancient Architecture, they might be 
enlarged to advantage. Every scholar may, indeed, find some works 
omitted which he would add to the lists, but he will rarely discover 
an omission of prime importance. A more serious defect is the lack 
of fulness in the treatment of certain topics which deserve special 
attention, such, for instance, as the influence of Egypt and Asia on 
the early civilization and culture of Europe; the relation of religion 
and of the state to the fine arts in Greece ; the doctrine of immortality 
in the belief of the Greeks and of the Romans. 

But it is not my intention in this notice to criticise these volumes 
in detail. I desire only to commend them to students, to whom they 
cannot fail to be of use by saving them from waste of time and energy 
in the search for the best sources of information, and by giving them 
in well-proportioned summary the latest conclusions of scholarship. 
The Manual deserves to stand on the same shelf with Otfried Muller’s 
still indispensable Handbuch, and with the volume, — a monumental 
fragment, — of Stark’s interrupted work. 

The revival of sound classical scholarship in France, and the rise 
of a body of young scholars full of the enthusiasm of learning and 
of respect for antiquity, solidly trained in the best methods, and with 
severe canons of criticism, are among the most promising signs in 
the intellectual life of Europe at the present time. “ On a ete jusqu’ 
h dire,” says M. Reinach in the preface to his second volume, “ que 
l’etude de l’antiquite grecque et latine etait un luxe, que l’on devait 
rompre sans retour avee ce culte d’un passe enseveli, et substituer 
les litteratures modern es aux lettres anciennes dans le role d’educa- 
triees de la jeunesse. Si de pareilles idees venaient a triompher 
en France, e’en serait fait de la civilisation, Fran§aise, qui s’alter- 
erait ou s’etiolerait miserablement des qu’elle serait privee de ses 
deux nourrices naturelles, la Grece et Rome.” The rational and 
serious study of antiquity is even more needful in our own country 
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than in France to secure a true civilization. But the traditional 
methods of this study are in part antiquated and unfit for present 
need. This book is a good introduction to better and more effective 
methods. It deserves the praise of conforming in large measure to 
the rules laid down by Herrmann for the cognate work of an editor 
of a classic, “ Hsec tria diligenter sunt observanda : ut eorum quibus 
opus est nihil desit; ut nihil afferatur quod non sit opus; ut quse 
promuntur recte exponantur.” 


Charles Eliot Norton. 



SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS AND PROCEEDINGS 

OF SOCIETIES. 


Under this heading it is intended to give, in future, the contents of all the 
principal archaeological reviews, as nearly up to date as possible ; and also reports 
of the sittings of archaeological societies. In the present number the latter part of 
the programme has been omitted for want of space, on account of the unexpected 
fulness of the department of N ews. Among the societies to be reported may be 
mentioned — 1, the Arrhaologische Gesellschaft of Berlin; 2, the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and 3, the Societe des Antiquaires de France, of 
Paris ; 4, the Istituto Tedesco di Corrispondenza Archeo/ogica, 5, the Societa, dei 
Cultori di Archeologia Cristiana, and 6, the Societa. di Archeologia Pontijicia, of 
Home ; 7, the Royal Archceological Society , 8, the Society of Antiquaries, and 9, the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, etc., of London. 


Gazette Archeologiqite. — Receuil de monuments pour servir & 
la connaissance et & l’histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquite et le 
Moyen Age. Publie par J. de Witte et R. de Lasteyrie. 
1884. 9 e Annee. 

No. 1. — 0. Rayet, Theseus and the Minotaur ; the flight of Dseda- 
lus, painting on a skyphos found in Greece. The first subject is repre- 
sented in greater detail than usual, and the second is unique and rests 
on a conjecture of M. Rayet. — R. Mow at, Bronze bust of Mercury sur- 
rounded by the divinities of the Capitol. These are Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva. The superior position assigned to Mercury connects this 
work with Gaul. — Gaetano Filaxghieri, Colossal bronze head of a 
horse in the Museum of Naples. The question raised is whether this 
fine work belongs to Antiquity or to the Renaissance. It is here 
shown to be by Donatello. — Georges Durand, The Portal of the Church 
of Pompiere ( Vosges). 

No. 2.— E. Molinier, Two ivory tablets of the Museum of the 
Louvre. Of these interesting and little-known tablets, one repre- 
sents two scenes from the life of David, the other, scenes relat- 
ing to ecclesiastical ordination. — G. Marmier, The routes of the 
Amanus. Showing the relative age of the ancient roads across the 
mountain range. — P. Berger, Steles found at Hadrumetum. One of 
these, with the representation of a female Phoenician divinity whose 
64 
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lower half is in the form of a column, is of remarkable interest. — R. 
de Lasteyrie, Inedited Miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (Xllth cen- 
tury). Reproduced from the plates of Count de Bastard, made some 
time before the destruction by fire in 1870. 

No. 3. — G\ Perrot, Bronze Statuette from Kommagene. — R. de Las- 
teyrie, Bronze bust of Mercury. This is similar to the one published 
by M. Mowat in No. 1. — P. Berger, Steles found at Hadriimetum (con- 
tinued from No. 2). Two of these have symbolical representations 
of triads. — Salomon Reixach, Two archaic heads at the Museum of Con- 
stantinople. One of which came from Cyprus, the other being probably 
a production of early Ionian art. — L. Courajod, A sculpture in wood , 
painted and gilt, of the first half of the Xllth century. The writer takes 
this occasion to complain, justly, of the absurd prejudice, still very 
prevalent, against Mediseval French sculpture. — E. Muntz, The Statue 
of Pope Urban V at the Museum of Avignon. The writer gives at 
the same time information on a number of artists at Avignon un der 
Urban Y. 

No. 4. — A. Heron de Villefosse, Leaf of a consular Diptych pre- 
served in the Museum of the Louvre. This work can be traced back to 
the collections Trivulzi and Settala of Milan. According to the 
writer, one side, with the half-figure of the consul, belongs to the 
Vlth century, while the relief on the back was an addition of the 
XVth. — -L. Courajod, A Sculpture in wood, Ac. Continuation of the 
article in No. 3, with especial reference to the aesthetic value of this 
representation of the crucifixion. — Charles de Linas, Ancient gourd 
of enameled bronze. This specimen, which the writer attributes to the 
lid century a. d. is made by him the occasion for a study on the 
history of the art of enameling. 

No. 5.— L. Delisle, The Sacramcntarium of Autun. This interest- 
ing illuminated MS. was executed during the middle of the IXth 
century, and is quite similar to the Bible of Charles the Bald, given 
to him by Count Vivien. — L. Heuzey, The Stele of the Vultures, a 
study of Chaldsean archeology. Of all the works of primitive Chal- 
d;ean art discovered by M. de Sarzec, these fragments are the 
most interesting. They are unique in both style and subject, and 
seem to represent different scenes after a warlike engagement, espe- 
cially funeral rites. — E. Babelox, A bronze Victory of the de Janze 
collection at the Cabinet des Medailles. This is attributed to the lid 
century.— A. Heron de Villefosse, Xotes on the Considar diptychs of 
Limoges. Supplement to M. de V.’s article in No. 4. 


5 
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Revue Archeologique. — Public sous la direction de MM. Alex. 

Bertrand et G. Perrot. Troisieme serie. 2 e annee. 1884. 

January. — Eugene Muntz, Notes on the Christian Mosaics of Italy . 
This article, which forms part of an interesting series published in 
the Revue since the year 1874, treats of the Triclinium of the Lateran 
(Rome) ornamented with a mosaic by Pope Leo III. — Dr. Vercon- 
tre, On the Roman Ceramics of Sousse. Many interesting fragments of 
artistic pottery have been found in the ruins of this city, the ancient 
Hadrumetum. — G. Bapst, Whitesmith work in antiquity (continuation). 
— E. le Blant, News from Rome. This letter gives an account of some 
of the finds brought to light by the excavations in the Forum on the 
site of the Atrium Vest®. 

February. — E. Revillout, The Silver Standard in Egypt. This is 
a successful attempt to establish the value and derivation of the 
components of the Egyptian monetary system. — 0. Diehl, Discovery 
at Rome of the House of the Vestals. It includes the inscriptions of 
four cippi which supported statues raised in honor of certain 
Vestals. — Lebegue, The Inopus. — G. Bapst, Whitesmith work in An- 
tiquity (continuation). — Al. Bertrand, Bronze belt-plate from the Gallic 
Cemetery of Watsch (Carniola). Study on the amentum and cateia , 
arms special to Gallic tribes, the forms of which are here given 
with certainty for the first time. — L. Heuzey, A new King of Tello. 
M. H. reads his name Louh-kha-ghi-na.— E. le Blant, News from 
Rome. 

March. — R. de la Blanchere, Bas-relief of the Tomb of a sail- 
maker (Terracina).— M. Deloche, Study on some seals and rings 
of the Merovingian epoch. — G. Bapst, Whitesmith ivork in Antiquity 
(continuation ). — P. Ch. Robert, The medallists of the Renaissance, 
by M. Alois Hciss, critical analysis of the III. and IV. fasciculi. 
The III. is occupied by monographs of the medallists of Ferrara, 
the IV. by those of Leo Battista Alberti and Matteo de Pasti. — H. 
d'Aiibois de Jubainville, Origin of the Jurisdiction of the Druids and 
the File. 

April. — P. Berger, Letter to M. Al. Bertrand on a new form of the 
Carthaginian Triad. An interesting study of certain steles found in 
Africa, with series of Triads. — B. Aube, A Supplement to the Acta 
Sincera of Ruinart. The inedited acts of Nestor, bishop of Pamphylia 
martyr on February 28, 250 a. d. A newly-discovered Greek text 
compared with the Latin acts of later origin.— G. Bapst, White-smith 
work in Antiquity (continuation). 

May and June.— E. Renan, The Mosaic of Hamman-Lif. New 
remarks. — G. Bapst, Whitesmith work in Antiquity (continuation). — B. 
Haussoullier, Bote on the formation of the complementary characters of 
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the Grekk alphabet from a memoir of M. Clermont Gatineau. These letters 
are Y <t> X \P Q. The conclusions are 1) that the Greeks followed the 
principle of contiguity, and 2) that almost all the complementary 
signs reproduce the archaic forms of the Phoenician types. — E. Muntz, 
The ancient monuments of Rome at the period of the Renaissance. New 
researches. To the many publications of the writer on this period 
he here adds an interesting collection of documents dating from 1424 
to 1548. — G. Bapst, The boss of Anvers and the helmet of Amfreville . — 
Bayet, Notes on the Byzantine painter Manuel Panselinos and on the 
Guide of Painting of the monk Dionysios. The writer, on the faith of 
documents communicated by Mr. Pappadopulos Kerameus, places 
Panselinos in the XVIth century and Dionysios in the XVIIIth. — S. 
Reinach, Chronique of the East: excavations and discoveries. In this 
communication M. Reinach gives the text of the “ Reglement sur les 
Antiquites,” by which the Turkish Government henceforth forbids 
the export of all works of art and makes excavations and researches 
on the territory of the Ottoman Empire of extreme difficulty. — Ed. 
Flouest, Excavations at Armentieres ( Aisne). 

Arcuaologische Zeituxu — Ilerausgegeben vom Archaologisclieu 

Iustitut der Deutschen Reiehs. Redacteur: I>r. Max Frankel. 

1884. 

No. 1. — 1. P. Wolters, Eros and Psyche. Discussion on the union 
of these two figures in art. The earliest example known is a bronze 
relief from Epirus (pi. I), dating from the beginning of the III. cen- 
tury, in which both figures are winged. In the best examples Eros 
and Psyche are wingless, as they seem to have been in the archetype, 
an original work of the IV. century. — 2. R. Exoelmann. Three bronzes. 
These are 1) a figure of a youth (Brit. Mus.) of proportions akin to 
the style of Lvsippos, 2) a sea-god surrounded by nvmpha, relief of 
the round lid of a box from Macedonia (Brit. Mus.K and 3) a marine 
Medusa with sea-calves instead of serpents in her hair (Edinb. Mus.). 
— 3. F. Koepi*, Herukles and Alkyonevs. On thirteen Greek vases of 
the V. century, both black-figured and red, the giant Alkyoneus. 
whom Herakles attacks, is depicted as sleeping. There is no corre- 
sponding literary tradition, but this must derive from the popular 
story. — 4. C. Robert, The Eastern Mctopie of the Parthenon. The writer 
classifies as follows these fourteen much-damaged metope-, to which 
the Gigantomachia of Pergamon has drawn renewed attention. In 
several he coincides with Miehaelis (M.) and Petersen ( P.) I. Hermes 
(P.), II. Dionysos (M. P.), III. Ares (M.), IV. Hera (M.), V. Nike on 
chariot (P.) of Zeus, VI. Zeus, VII. Chariot of Athena, VIII. Athena, 
IX. Herakles, X. lolaos on chariot of Herakles, XI. Apollon (P.). 
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XII. Artemis (M. P ), XIII. Poseidon, XIV. Amphitrite. — 5. 0. Ross- 
bach, The thirteenth Southern Metope of the Parthenon. It is here taken 
to have represented two fleeing women, the last group of the Centaur 
series I.-XIII., as the similar group of XXI. marked the end of a 
corresponding series XXI. -XXXII. 

Xo. 2.- — 1. G. Route, Etruscan Crater from Care. The two scenes on 
this crater are unusual : the principal subject is the judgment of 
Apollon and Marsvas by Zeus in the presence of a number of other 
gods. — 2 A. C'onze. Gold Jewelry from Asia-Minor. The objects 
described, consisting of a diadem, six square plates with heads, por- 
tions of a necklace, a pair of earrings and a ring, were found in the 
Gulf ofElaia. — 3. G. Loeschcke, TPATTEZAI. Remarks on a passage 
in Cicero concerning Denietrios of Phaleron’s laws on sepulture. By 
comparing this text with the monuments tire writer finds that Cicero 
mistranslates TPATTEZAI by mensce instead of tabvlee (slabs) and that 
Denietrios in reality only prescribed for monuments the ancient form in 
the place of later innovations. — 4. A. Fukthwangler. Archaic Jewelry. 
The same facts demonstrated by the writer from other forms of sculp- 
ture, are now brought out from specimens of early gold-work. He 
shows the gradual development from simple geometric ornamentation 
first to conventional groups of men and animals and then to regular 
mythological subjects. The specimens are from Corinth, Athens, 
Ivaineiros. Melos, Delos and from Etruria — 5. K. K. Muller, Frag- 
ment of a relief with scenes from the TTINAZ of Kebes. From the XVI. 
century drawing of a relief similar to the tnbulm Hi arm the writer shows 
that it was the carrying out of a scene described by Kebes, the 
entrance into the circle of life. — 6. C. Robert, Remarks on the above 
article. — 7. K- Lange, On the Partheaos. Lange disputes Schreiber’s 
assumption that the value of the replicas of the Parthenos is propor- 
tionate to their size — 8. Remarks by H. Blumner, on the monoknemos 
of Apelles, by C. Robert and by M. Fraenkel, on the Cock on funeral 
dabs. 

Mittheiluxgex des Deutsches Institutes in Atiien. 

Xo. 1, 18!>4. X. Koehler, An Illustration to Theognis (Plate I). A 
discussion of a red-figured vase-painting, representing a bearded man, 
crowned with leaves, reclining upon a couch and holding in his left 
hand the tablets of a writer, while a hare licks his right hand hanging 
down. The verses Theogn. 1365-136 6 issue as it were from the lips 
of the figure. — D. Korolkow, Inscriptions from Akraiphia (with an 
appendix). — H. G. Lolling, Inscriptions from the Cities on the Coast of 
the Hellespont and of the Propontis (Kyzikos Poimanenon). — R. Kolde- 
wey. The Bath of Alexandria Troas. A very interesting and scholarly 
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sketch of an important ruin which has been known heretofore, owing 
to the incompleteness of former researches, as the Gymnasium. Mr. 
Koldewey writes with the authority of his experience and admirable 
work with the American expedition to Assos His plan of the Baths 
and his structural sketches, given in two plates, are clear and valu- 
able. — X. Koehler, Inscription of Glaukon. .Glaukon, the brother of 
Chrenonides, took refuge with him at the Court of Alexandria after 
the unhappy ending of the war against Antigonos Gonatas This 
inscription records him as Agonothete The stone is the second Attic 
inscription found in which the Olympieia are mentioned — L vox 
Sybel, 'Ejcropos Xvrpa , Fraijment of u Relief in Athens. — II. G. Lolling. 
Inscriptions from the Cities of the Coast of HellcsponttS and the Propontis 
( Zeleia , Parion, Lampsakos, Perkote , Tracts, Thracian Coast. Chcrsones ). — 
X. Koehler, Praxiteles the Elder. Dr. Koehler gives his reasons for 
rejecting the common doctrine that the grandfather of the great 
Praxiteles emigrated to Athens from Paros, and discusses the value 
of the inscription of Eleusis, referred to by Pausanias (I., 2-4). — 
E. Fabkicius, Inscriptions from Lesbos (with an appendix). The 
inscription is a fragment of the official announcement of the be- 
stowal of freedom upon Mytilene by Rome. — -Miscellanies: Wachs- 
mutii, On the Inscription of Atfia RetjiUa. — D. Kokolkow, Inscription 
in Thebes. 

No. 2. — H. C. Lolling, Notes from Thessaly. I. Ormenwn and 
Aisonia. Near the ruins of Pagasai, not far from the site which Col. 
Leake identified with Aisonia, are traces of another ancient settle- 
ment, which is plausibly identified with the ’O pyAnov of the Homeric 
catalogue. The pottery from both sites exhibits a very ancient style 
of ornamentation not identical with the Mvkenian varieties. — X. 
Koehler, Attic popular decree of the sixth century — M. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Notes from Cyprus. III. Sanctuary of Apollon at I uni. The 
writer has described, in a report to the German Institute, some typical 
specimens of the limestone statues brought to light in great numbers 
on the site of a small temple, one mile from the ruins ol Xvrpot. 
They represent gods, priests and attendants in the usual variety ot 
ordinary Cvprian workmanship. — F. Hult-oh, Objections to 11. Diirp- 
feld's “ Contributions to ancient Metrology.' In this paper the writer, 
who is the great authority for the old-sehool metrological system, 
defends it against the novel system championed by Dbrpield. — X. 
Koehler, Prehistoric objects from the Grecian Islands . — E. Iabricics, 
Antiquities from the island of Samos. This and following papers is the 
result of a recent expedition to Samos: ot great interest is the thor- 
ough investigation made ot the reservoir and ol the great tunnel 
visited by Herodotus. — W. Dorpfeld, Ansicer to Fr. Mdtsch's Objections 
to the Contributions to Metrology. 
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Bclletttno della Commissioxe Archeologica Commlxale di 

Roma. — Anno XII, serie seconda, 1884. 

1. January to March. R. Lancia xi, Additions to the VI. volume of the 
Corpus Imcriptionum Latinarum (continued from Anno XI, p. 213). — 
C. L. Visconti and R. Lanciani, The bust of Anakreon found in the 
gardens of Caesar. The excavations on this site resulted in the dis- 
covery of a basilica in part probably contemporary with Ca j sar and 
ascribed to Furs Fortuna. The most interesting object discovered was 
a bust of Anakreon with his name inscribed ANAKPEfiN AYPIKOS. 
This is probably a II. century copy of a Greek original. A compari- 
son is drawn with the famous sitting statue of the Villa Borghese, the 
conjectural attribution of which to Anakreon is amply confirmed by 
the newly-found bust. 

2. April to June. R. Lanciaxi, Additions to the VI. volume of the Cor- 
pus Inscript iomun Latinarum (see prec. No.). A number of important 
discoveries and excavations recently made are noticed here, some of 
which have great topographical value. On the wall of an uncovered 
chamber was the painted inscription APOLONIVS THYANEVS 
which encircled a medallion containing originally the portrait of the 
philosopher. The nvmphieum had two apses and was decorated with 
marble statuettes of excellent workmanship. — G. Gatti, Ancient 
inscribed weights of the Capitoline Museum. — L. Caxtarelli, The family 
and the Cursus honorum of the Emperor Didius Julianas, with an 
appendix by C. L. Visconti. 51. Didius Severus Julianus belonged 
to the Milanese gen- Didia on his father’s side, and to the gens Salvia 
on his mother's. The writer gives an exhaustive account of his 
short career. Visconti adds some remarks on a portrait bust of this 
Emperor. 
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A Sketch of the Chief Results of Archeological 
Investigation in 1884. 

It is the design of the Editors to give in this department a record, as complete as 
possible, of the advance of Archaeology throughout the field which the Journal 
seeks to cover. Eor this first number it was hoped that a succinct account might 
be prepared of the whole archseological gain secured during the year 1884. It has 
mot been found possible to fully realize this hope, and the following sketch is defec- 
tive in various departments. The indulgence of the reader is therefore requested ; 
and in succeeding numbers of the Journal every effort will be made to keep pace 
with the honorable accomplishment of archeological students and excavators in 
both hemispheres. 


ASIA. 

CYPRUS. 

Mr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, who has for some years conducted 
the archaeological investigations carried on in Cyprus by the British 
Government, has explored the ruins of a temple at Voni, near Kythrea, 
district of Nikosia. He has found there many statues and statuettes, 
representing priests and the donors of ex-voto offerings. Many of these 
are archaic, and show traces of color. One statue bears ji new name — • 
u Karys.” Some seated statues resemble those of Branchidai discov- 
ered by Newton. The temple was dedicated first to Apollo, afterward 
to Apollo and Zeus together. Several of the statues found represent 
both divinities, with various attributes. 

At Sbli, Mr. Richter has unearthed terra cotta plaques of Roman 
epoch. Some of them are archaistic, and seek to reproduce the most 
primitive terra-cottas of Rhodes and Etruria. There are, also, figures 
of Eros dancing or playing on the double flute, various masks, and 
hares, sheep, dolphins, and other animals. The same excavation 
brought to light a plate of silver ornamented with flowers. All these 
objects have been taken to the Museum of Nikosia . — Revue Archeolo- 
gique, II, 1884, p. 92. 

ARABIA. 

M. Huber, who was sent upon a mission to Arabia by the Academie 
des Inscriptions, has been assassinated at Kasr Alliah, near Taina. 
71 
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M. Huber was a scholar possessing zeal and sagacity. He had already 
sent home valuable squeezes from inscriptions in the Valley of Tombs, 
and it was confidently expected that his journey would have results 
of importance. The French Government will make an effort to 
recover the unfortunate gentleman’s papers and effects . — Revue Arche- 
ologique , II, 1884, p. 183. 


ASIA MINOR. 

AEolis. 

At Kyme (modern Namourt ) several new tombs have been discov- 
ered by a peasant in a field. Over one, constructed of blocks of 
hewn stone clamped together with iron, were placed as a cover two 
sculptured steles — the relief upon one ref>resenting two female figures, 
each with a diminutive attendant ; that on the other, a draped ephebe. 
The inscriptions are illegible. Near by was found an altar, upon the 
base of which are carved a wreath and the words : O AHMOS. Beside 
the altar was a sepulchral stele bearing a metric inscription of eight 
lines in characters of the Illrd or Ilnd century b. c., and another 
inscription also, which reads: “Know thou that I am Mentor the 
Chian, son of Poseidonios.’’ 

In the same field have been found a number of mutilated sarcophagi 
in the calcareous stone of Phokaia, containing bones and various 
small articles— such as bronze mirrors, needles, strigils, toilet articles, 
glass objects, coins of Kyme, and many small fragments of terra- 
cottas very similar to those found recently by the French explorers at 
Myrina. Other inscriptions, more or less fragmentary, have been 
unearthed in the neighborhood. 

The discovery of a necropolis containing terra-cottas is reported at 
a village called Jenitje-keui, an hour and a half from Aigai (Nimroud- 
Kalessi). The tombs of this cemetery affect, like those of Doumanly- 
Dagh, the form of terraces with a small enclosing wall. Other tombs 
have recently been recognized in Northern yEolis, in the region now 
known as Gun-Dagh. In 1877 the necropolis of Kyme was the only 
one known in TEolis. Those mentioned above bring to a half a dozen 
the number of JEolian cemeteries known to-day .- — Revue Archcoloyique, 
II, 1884, p. 92. 

PlIRYUIA. 

During last summer, Mr. W. M. Ramsay, accompanied by his wife, 
and for a short time by Dr. Sterrett of the American School at Athens, 
revisited the interior of Northern Phrygia, in which region his inves- 
tigations and his important discoveries, many of them published and 
illustrated in recent volumes of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, have 
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thrown a new light upon certain sides of the history of ancient civili- 
zation, and have supplied materials for careful study, which must be 
fruitful in results and cannot soon be exhausted. Perhaps the most 
interesting portions of Mr. Ramsay’s reports are those which relate to 
the curious archaic sculpture of Phrygia, of which the pairs of gaunt 
and sinewy heraldic lions, separated by a pillar, seem closely akin, 
if not predecessors, to the famous Lions of Mykenai. and display, 
perhaps, the parent type of the pairs of confronted beasts and like 
symbols familiar in archaic Greek vase-paintings, sculptures, and 
gems, and reflected in such works as the coupled sphinxes upon the 
sculptured epistyle of Assos. 

We reprint, from the Athenxum of December 27. Is84, Mr. Ramsay’s 
opinion, matured by his new expedition, of the chronology and affili- 
ations of this Phrygian art, which he has himself contributed most to 
bring into the field of study : 

“It will be better to state here, in a form which conciseness makes 
dogmatic, my view as to the chronology of Phrygian art. The race 
called Phrygian formerly inhabited perhaps almost the whole western 
part of Asia Minor, certainly those parts of the country that are adja- 
cent to the North Aegean and the Propontis. In this period must he 
placed their direct connection with the Peloponnesus, and the historical 
circumstances that underlie the myths of the Atrkhe, of Priam, and of 
the ’IAt'ov rtepms. Various causes —last and decisive among which was 
the irruption of barbarous European tribes. Bithynians, Mariandyni, 
&c., which Abel places about 1K)0 n. e. — obliged the Phrygians to con- 
centrate in the highlands of the Sangarius. There the Phrygian kings 
reigned till about 670 b. e., when their kingdom was destroyed by the 
Cimmerians. During this period there was a considerable amount ot 
intercourse maintained between Phrygia and the Greeks oi Cyme, 
Phoccea, and Smyrna. The fact that the daughter of the king ot Cyme 
was married to a king of Phrygia some time about 700 n. c. proves 
that I formerly erred in attributing little importance to this intercourse; 
and a more thorough study of the Phrygian alphabet has led me to 
change my former view, and to think that it came to the Phrygians, 
not v ia Sinope, but via Cyme. This is the period to which belong the 
social and historical facts and surroundings of the Homeric poems 
and the oldest hymns (as distinguished from the historical basis of 
the myths embodied in those poems). Friendly intercourse and occa- 
sional intermarriage are the rule between the great dynasty of the 
interior and the inhabitants of the coast. Such was the state of things 
amid which the Homeric poems grew, and snch is the picture as 
reflected back on the mythic subjects of the poems. To this period 
belong the great Phrygian monuments. The art is essentially decora- 
tive, and the analogies to it are to be sought in the oldest Greek bronze 
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work, especially in the deepest layer at Olympia. A very simple kind 
of engaged column or pilaster, with a resemblance to the Ionic column, 
is common in the monuments of this time, but it is used purely as a 
decoration, and never in an architectural way. One tomb (badly 
engraved by Steuart, 1 Ancient Monuments,’ pi. 12), which is obviously 
an imitation of woodwork, has the appearance of a series of Ionic 
columns arranged in rows, tier over tier; but the appearance is pro- 
duced merely by carving little discs at the corners of' each pilaster, 
represented in relief on the rock wall.” 

In a mound or tumulus near the “ Lion ” and “ Midas ” tombs, 
(described in the Journal of Hell. Studies for 1882), Mr. Ramsay found 
a stone inscribed in the ancient Cappadocian hieroglyphics. He 
believes that the tumulus stood on the Royal Road of Herodotos, and 
says that hieroglyphics of the same character can be traced in a series 
from the Niobe of Sipylos to the city of Pteria, destroyed 550 b. o. 
Mr. Ramsay concedes the strong resemblance between the “ Cappado- 
cian ” monuments of Asia Minor and the Hittite remains of Northern 
Syria. He insists, however, that, until approximate certainty in inter- 
preting the inscriptions of both regions is attained, it is very rash to 
assert that the inscriptions of both regions are in the same language. 
Apart from the language, he holds that there is important evidence 
existing in Asia Minor militating against the theory of a Hittite con- 
quest. He believes that the “ Cappadocian ” monuments of Asia Minor 
point, by their situation and distribution, to a centre of civilization on 
the borders of the Pontus, and that they are irreconcilable with the 
supposition of an empire having its centre either in Assyria or in 
Northern Syria. While excluding the Hittites of recent renown, Mr. 
Ramsay has at present no definite hypothesis to offer as to the nation- 
ality of the race ruling in Pteria at the time when the Royal Road was 
established. He is convinced that, after the monuments of this early 
class, there is a complete gap in Phrygian arclneological history corre- 
sponding to the long and devastating occupation of the Cimmerians, 
whose invasion was more successful here than elsewhere in Asia Minor. 
Under Lydian and Persian rule, Phrygia again became prosperous; 
but the land was ravaged anew by the Gauls, who occupied perma- 
nently a large part of it. From this time no monuments appear until 
the Gra-eo-Roman civilization became established, towards 200 a. d. 
W e can then date the second series of Phrygian monuments between 
the Vlth and the Illrd centuries b. c. Upon tombs of this epoch the 
Gorgoneion is a favorite symbol, and is, perhaps, derived from con- 
temporary Greek art. This view is favored by Mr. Ramsay, though, 
as he admits, the point still lacks thorough elucidation. 

Mr. Ramsay’s article in the Atheneeum ill bears condensation. It 
merits careful reading and reflection. See also his important paper, 
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“ Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia ” ( Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1884, p. 241), in which he describes and illustrates an elaborate archi- 
tectural tomb at Arslan Kaya (the Lion Rock), near the village of 
Liyen, about 11 kilometers west-northwest of the group of monuments 
at Ayazeen. This tomb is hewn out of a tall conical rock, projecting 
some 18 m. from a steep slope. The door in its front (towards the S.) 
is surmounted by a pediment, in •which are carved two androsphinxes 
standing on all fours, separated by the usual pillar. Carved in relief 
upon the back wall of the little chamber — at once tomb and sanctuary 
— is a rude figure of Kybele, about 2.2 m. high, with two rampant 
lionesses as supporters, their forepaws upon her shoulders. The east- 
ern exterior face of the monument is entirely occupied by a large ram- 
pant lion, which rests its forepaws upon the angle of the southern 
pediment. On the western face is a gryphon, passant to the right. 
Mr. Ramsay suggests that these Phrygian gryphon and sphinx types 
were adopted by the Ionian Greeks of the Euxine coast, and passed 
thence into the main stream of Hellenic art. He estimates the date of 
the tomb of Arslan Kaya as falling between 670 and 730 B. c. — Cf. 
Revue Archeologique, II, 1884, p. 97. 

Topographical Explorations by Dr. Sterrett. 

In the middle of May, 1884, Mr. J. R. S. Sterrett, of the American 
School at Athens, set out from Smyrna upon an exploring expedition 
through various little-known districts of Asia Minor. His Prelimin- 
ary Report upon the results of this expedition, embodying the text of 
a number of new inscriptions, was published last January by the 
Managing Committee of the School. 

Near Kiosk, not far from Tralleis, Dr. Sterrett found an inscription 
that locates approximately 'Dpa Kfl, which has heretofore been 
placed west of Tralleis by Kiepert. 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay having joined the part}', they proceeded from 
Kuyndjak by way of Antiochia to Aphrodisias. Antiochia has disap- 
peared almost entirely, but the ruins of Aphrodisias are extensive. An 
inscription found at Makuf identifies this site with Heraklea instead 
of Trapezopolis, which name has heretofore been assigned to it. The 
stadion of Heraklea remains very distinct, and there are interesting 
architectural and mural remains and many inscriptions there. 

Passing by a zigzag route through a very interesting country, 
abounding in ancient remains, architectural and epigraphic, and 
through magnificent scenery— especially on the shores of the pictur- 
esque Alpine lake Egerdir — Dr. Sterrett came to Antiochia Pisidise. 
Here he copied numerous inscriptions, more than half of them Latin, 
and most of them new. 
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At Philomelion few Greek antiquities were seen, but the place 
abounds in beautiful Seldjuk ruins. 

Having returned to Antiochia the explorer now, accompanied by 
Mr. J. H. Haynes, turned towards Elflatoun Bounar, where photo- 
graphs were secured of the archaic sculptures mentioned by Ham- 
ilton. 

At Ikonion many inscriptions were found, but most of them late 
and unimportant. The Greek city-walls here are fine, as well as the 
ruins of the buildings of the Seldjuk sultans. Other splendid Seldjuk 
remains were seen at Sultan Khan, and are ascribed by an Arabic 
inscription to the date of 1277 a. d. At each place Mr. Haynes pho- 
tographed the chief objects of interest. 

At Selme, east of Arehelais, is a great cliff of volcanic tufa, which, 
as well as a number of natural rock-cones at its base, is honeycombed 
with dwellings, chapels dedicated to Christian saints with mytholo- 
gical names, passages and tombs. Many of the rock-cut chambers 
are still inhabited to a height of at least 200 feet above the plain. 
There are other such rock cuttings near Selme. Behind the village 
of Ichlara several temple-facades are conspicuous upon the face of 
the cliff. 

After reaching Cocussus, Dr. Sterrett came upon Roman-inscribed 
milliaria in great abundance. Forty-two new milestone inscriptions 
from this region are printed in uncial text in the Preliminary Report 
— among them are many which throw light, as new as it is clear, upon 
the geography of a district which has been almost a blank upon the 
maps. Dr. Sterrett considers that these inscriptions prove conclu- 
sively the correctness of Mr. Ramsay’s opinion, that distances in the 
Trans- Antitaurian territory were measured from Melitcne. After 
leaving Albistan, traveling in the general direction of Melitcne, no 
more milliaria were recognized. 

Between Khurman Kalessi, where there is a great castle, and Mara- 
gos were copied three very interesting inscriptions from great rocks, of 
difficult access, by the roadside. These inscriptions, recounting the 
rescue, by the bravery of two youths, of a maid attacked by a bear, 
show that Khurman Kalessi is old Sobagena, and identify the torrent 
Korax and the crag of Preion. 

After visiting and photographing the wonderful volcanic region of 
Urgiip andUdjessar, the home of the rock-burrowing Troglodytes, Dr. 
Sterrett proceeded north across the Halys to Hadji Bektash and Bbyiik 
Nefezkieui. At the latter place, immediately west of the Acropolis, he 
made an important discovery — none other than the first, milestone on 
the road to Ankyra from old Tavium, an insignificant town, but im- 
portant as a geographical centre, whence diverge seven roads upon the 
Peutinger Table and Antonine Itinerary. Distances along all these 
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roads were measured from Tavium, of which the site has been placed 
by different scholars at widely distant points. Some had already 
assigned it to Nefezkieui, but heretofore had not been able to adduce 
proofs conclusive even to themselves. At Nefezkieui, only insignificant 
ancient remains survive; but all the villages around are full of archi- 
tectural fragments, and the cemetery, in which the valuable milliarium 
stands, abounds with cippi, columns and fragments of epistyles. 

Altogether, in the course of this fruitful journey, Dr. Sterrett copied 
three hundred and fifty inscriptions, and Mr. Haynes took three hun- 
dred and twenty photographs. The route-surveys have been forwarded 
to Professor Kiepert. — Preliminary Report of an Archreological Journey 
made in Asia Minor during the Summer of 1884, by J. R. S. Sterrett, 
Ph. D. Published by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Boston: Guppies, Upharn A Co., January, 1S85. 


AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. 

San-Tanis. — The investigations of the Egypt Exploration Fund dur- 
ing 18S4, under the supervision of Mr. W. Flinders-Petrie, were directed 
chiefly to the endeavor to determine the character and accessibility of 
the pre-Ptolemaic remains existing upon the site of San-Tanis in the 
northeastern Delta. The ruins occupy a space nearly a kilometre 
square, and form a girdle of mounds, some of them 25 or 30 m. high, 
around the great tern pie of Ramses II. The remains in the mounds 
are chiefly of Ptolemaic and Roman date, and on the surface are as 
late as the Illrd century a. d. Some exploration of this site was made 
by Mariette; and, on the north side of the temple, the well-known 
Decree of Kanopos of Ptolemy III. was discovered by Lepsius. But 
previous investigations have had scanty results on account of the 
extent of the ruins, and the great accumulation of soil and rubbish 
upon them. Where this accumulation is least considerable, it is 5 m. 
thick over the pre-Roman strata. Even Mr. Petrie’s well-equipped 
expedition has been able to accomplish very little in comparison with 
what remains to be done. 

A summary of the results of Mr. Petrie’s labors will not be unwel- 
come. 

Temple of Ramses II. — This temple may be held to resolve itself into 
five divisions: (1) the pylon; (2) the hypostyle hall; (3) Obelisks 
and statues of Ramses II, with older sculptures and sphinxes re- 
arranged; (4) Sanctuary of Ramses II, with later colonnade in front; 
(5) behind all, at the west end, obelisks and other remains. 
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The ruins were for ages used as a quarry, and are much dilapidated. 
The chief material is red granite. 

Within the area of the great temple Mr. Petrie dug trenches and 
pits at intervals. A complete clearance of the site would involve 
years of labor, so heavy is the necessary excavation. He estimates 
the oldest work found as of the YIth or VHIth dynasty, and refers 
many important portions to the XHth dynasty. The temple con- 
tained admirable columns of dull vermilion granite, with capitals of 
the clustered lotus type, and a series of royal statues of successive 
periods, in black and red granite or compact yellow sandstone. Ram- 
ses II remodelled the structure. There are many shattered fragments 
of colossi of Ramses, which must have been about 8 m. high ; broken 
Hyksos sphinxes in dark grey granite ; many pairs of obelisks — one 
pair standing about 15 m. high and 175 m. square at the base; large 
statues of various dates and shades of granite, not seriously defaced. 
Some of them are fellows of others in the Louvre. There are striking 
instances of substitution of names and of appropriation of monuments 
by later rulers. 

The great standing colossus of Ramses II, in red Svene granite, was 
hewn in blocks and used in the construction of the Pylon by Sesonk 
III, a Pharaoh of the XXIInd dynasty. The height of the figure is 
calculated as 32 m., or with its base, 37 m. It probably weighed some 
110,000 kilogrammes. The obelisk, still standing, of the famous pair 
at Karnak is 33.2 m. high. 

Necropolis, discovered by Flinders-Petrie in the spring of 1884, with- 
out the city, and of considerable size. 

Wall of PLsebkhann .— This wall, of bricks, originally surrounded the 
whole temenos of the temple. It was 25 m. thick, and is still over G m. 
high in places. There are abundant remains of private houses, pre- 
Ptolemaic, Ptolemaic, and Roman, which were built against and upon 
this wall. Such of these houses as have been explored show evidence 
of having been plundered and burned in antiquity. Yet many valua- 
ble and interesting objects escaped destruction. Carbonized papyri, 
domestic utensils in granite and basalt, deities in pottery and alabas- 
ter, amphora', blue-glazed ware, weights of lead and bronze, coins 
keys, iron nails, broken bronze vessels, moulds, bone pins, small Greek 
and Roman figurines, carved figures of Ptolemy Philadelphos and 
Arsinoe, have been taken from the ruins, —besides fragments of Roman 
sculptures in marble, heads, a small torso of Venus, a fine bronze 
mirror 0.17 m. across, Greek pottery with white designs on a black 
ground, and scarabs. 

But perhaps the most interesting relic found among these rifled dwel- 
lings is the zodiac of the time of Marcus Aurelius, painted and gilded 
upon a large sheet of glass as colorless as the best of our day. A square 
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border line encloses the circular diagram of symbols and four heads 
representing the seasons. The corner spaces between the border line 
and the circle are covered with stars done in rhombs of gold-leaf. The 
heads of the seasons are purely Roman, laid on in yellow ochre, and 
similar in style to Pompeian decorative painting. Many of the zodi- 
acal signs are much defaced, owing to the imperfect adherence of the 
gold to the glass. A glass lens has been found, also, 0.0b in diameter. 

Near the temple enclosure is a large well of the Roman period, to 
which access is given by a flight of twenty -two steps descending to a 
doorway, and continued within by a winding stair. The construction 
is of limestone, and very massive. 

There is evidence, both architectural and plastic, that the Ptolemies 
patronized San-Tanis so far as to endow it with a temple. 

Beautiful collections of antiquities from San have been taken to Eng- 
land. Of these, the first selection has gone to the British Museum ; 
the second has been courteously presented to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts ; and others have been given to various provincial museums 
in England. 


Naukratis. — Besides his work at San-Tanis, Mr. Flinders-Petrie ex- 
amined in 1SS4 more than twenty sites of ancient towns or groups of 
monuments in the Delta. One of these is the seat of a royal mauso- 
leum.. On the side of a mound of dust, stone chips, and bones, lies 
an immense sarcophagus of red granite 4.42 m. long — larger than the 
Apis sarcophagi of the Serapeum. It dates from between the XXIInd 
and the XXVIth dynasties. Portions survive of the pavement of the 
building which formerly enclosed the tomb. In another place, remains 
of a great granite portal were found, just beneath the black mud. 

In December, 1884, work was begun at Nebirch. northeast of the Tell- 
el-Barud station on the railway from Alexandria to Cairo. This site, 
marked by mounds of large extent, is west of Tanta, south of Rosetta, 
and near the edge of the Delta. The ground is so thickly strewn with 
fragments of Greek pottery of all ages, that the potsherds crackle un- 
der the feet. On December 5 an inscribed tablet was discovered, 
which, although not found in situ, affords a very strong presumption 
that the ancient town was Naukratis. The inscription is as follows : 

‘H iroArs lj N«VKpartr[aJi'j 

'HAiodojpor Awpcuivos < t > iAo .... 

TOV Eepea rijs ’A 6t]va‘i Sid. /3i[ov . . . ] 

crvyypa(f)0(f>v\aKa, aperrjs kc u [eXotas] 

Aexa tt?s eis avmjv. 

We learn by this inscription of the existence of a temple of Athena 
at Naukratis. Two other dedicatory inscriptions, of less interest, have 
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been found also ; and it is believed that the position of the Hellenion 
or common sanctuary of the Greek inhabitants, with its altar and te- 
menos surrounded by a brick wall, has been identified. 

Mr. Flinders-Pe trie’s discovery of Naukratis is especially important, 
as the town has been sought hitherto at the Kanopic mouth of the 
Nile. Moreover, in studying one of the historic centres of Greek civ- 
ilization in Egypt, the Society is pursuing one of its avowed aims, and 
cannot but add much to our knowledge of an interesting archaeologi- 
cal field that has been too much neglected. — Academy, 1884, and Jan- 
uary, 1885, passim ; Cf. N. Y. Critic , I, 1S84, p. 295, II, pp. 247, 269; 
Churchman, 1S84, p. 600, and January 17, 1885. 

Professor A. H. Sayce has spent much time in Egypt, during the 
past year, in studying especially the curious Phoenician and Greek 
graffiti, with which many of the Egyptian ruins and cliffs abound. 
We await, with confidence, valuable results from researches in the 
Nile valley guided by his great store of special knowledge. He con- 
tributes to the Academy of February 2, 1884, p. 85, some interesting 
memoranda of his visit to the newly discovered temple and tomb at 
Uladaiweh, on the cast bank of the Nile at the foot of the cliffs oppo- 
site Girgheh. About the site is much Graeco-Roman pottery, and frag- 
ments of walls, ceiling stones and columns bearing the name and titles 
of Ramses II. A fine granite statue of the goddess Sekhet, of large 
size and .perfect, has heen dug up here. It is inscribed with the car- 
touche of Amenophis III. A short distance east of the temple, in its 
axis, is a tomb cut in the cliff. It comprises two chambers, of which 
the first contains a double row of columns. Both chambers are richly 
adorned with sculptures and hieroglyphs, and traces of color survive. 
On both sides of the first chamber, seated figures of the owners of the 
tomb are carved in the walls; and the same group re-appears in the 
inner chamber in the midst of the Egyptian Trinity, facing the en- 
trance. On the right hand side of the inner chamber are sculptured 
two heraldic lions seated back to back, with the setting sun between 
them. In form and position these beasts resemble closely the motive 
familiar to us in the art of Babylonia and Asia Minor ; and in style 
they are very like the Lions of Mykenai. Professor Sayce considers 
this interesting relief to be an indication of the Asiatic influence 
brought into Egypt by the wars of the XVIIIth dynasty. The hiero- 
glyphs place the date of the tomb in the reign of Meneptah I, and 
refer to the gods of Tni,” or This, the ancient city of Menes. 

The only mound of sufficient size to be visible from the tomb in the 
plain of Abydos, is that on which Girgheh now stands. Prof. Sayce 
adheres, for this and other reasons, to the conjecture of Mariette, that 
Girgheh occupied the site of This — the birthplace of the founder of the 
monarchy of united Egypt. 
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During 1884 M. Maspero, Director-General of Antiquities, has dis- 
covered at Memphis a necropolis of the Xllth dynasty and several 
mastabas of the Vlth, vaulted and with painted decoration ; at Thebes 
various monuments of the Xlllth dynasty ; at Alshmim a cemetery 
containing several thousand tombs. Among these has been found an 
example novel in Egyptian archaeology — the mummy of a woman in 
a wooden mummy case painted and sculptured, representing her not 
clothed nor even shrouded, but quite nude. Excavation has been 
begun in the temple of Luxor. A portion of the great temple of Kar- 
nak, the second polygon and the splendid hypostyle hall, is on the 
point of falling, and it is declared impossible to save it. At Ptolema'is 
M. Maspero collected a number of Greek antiquities — among them an 
inscription giving the list of the theatrical troupe. 

At Saqqarah the Director was fortunate enough to find a tomb of 
the Vlth dynasty intact. It contained five funeral barks fully equip- 
ped, a large wooden sarcophagus covered with inscriptions, a sarco- 
phagus of limestone, necklaces and vases. 

M. Maspero is of opinion that his work of the past year has estab- 
lished his theory, that there is no break between the art of the Vlth 
and the Xlth dynasties — between that of Memphis and that of 
Thebes. 

Among a number of Greek inscriptions discovered by M. Maspero 
is a decree of a phratry of Dionysiac artists, or theatrical association 
of all grades, formed for the religious and artistic celebration of the 
festivals of the god. The decree bestows upon Lysimachos, an old 
dignitary of the association, a crown of ivy, according to usage, and 
orders that his painted portrait be placed in the vestibule of the pry- 
taneion. The inscription is attributed to the last years of the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphos, or the first of that of Evergetes. 


The Archduke Ranier of Austria has recently presented to the 
Museum of Vienna a precious collection of papyri found in the 
Fayoum. Among them have been already deciphered 44 lines of 
the VUIth book of Thukydides (91, 3, and 92, 1-6;, written in the 
Illrd century and differing notably from the accepted text, also vari- 
ous fragments of the Old and New Testaments, written from the IVth 
to the Vlth century on papyrus and parchment. Among the new 
texts are a polemic oration against Isokrates in the best Alexandrine 
writing (IVth century) ; fragments of an {esthetic dissertation of the 
Ilnd century ; fragments of a philosophic dissertation in the style of 
Aristotle; bits of St. Cyril and other Fathers, and a very early speci- 
men of Christian manuscript. 

6 
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Revue Archeologique, 1884, I, p. 355, II, pp. 100, 174; Gazette Arche- 
ologique, 1884, p. 306 ; Academy , 1884, passim ; Courrier de VArt , 1885, 

p. 6. 

TUNIS. 

Megalithic remains . — The existence of megalithic remains in northern 
Africa has long been known. M. Julien Poinssot, of the Societe de 
Geographic et d' Archeologie d’Oran, who has recently made a careful 
examination of the region between Kef and Kairouan, describes the 



Sketch Map of a Portion' of Tunisia. 
From the Bulletin Monumental, 18vS4, opp. p. 112. 


important megalithic monuments of Ellez, a town standing on a spur 
of the Hammadas chain, upon the site of a Roman settlement of some 
size. Upon the ridge of the mountain spur are scattered, without 
apparent order, some fifteen dolmens, of which three or four remain 
intact, and the others are more or less ruined — not a little through the 
agency of the neighboring French military lime-kiln. These dolmens 
enter into the category of allees couvertes. They are constructed of 
great slabs from three to four metres square, placed upon edge and 
covered with similar slabs. The roofs of some arc composed of three 
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layers of slabs. A characteristic of the Ellez remains is that the 
stones of which they are formed, instead of being in a natural state, 
appear, in many cases at least, to have been roughly hewn — although 
it is admitted that this appearance may be deceptive. One of the 
dolmens comprises nine surviving chambers of the original ten, 
arranged on both sides of a central passage, 10 m. long and 1.30 m. 
wide, and is closed at one end by stones arranged in an apse-like form. 
One of the covering stones measures (according to Catherwood, who 
visited the site in 1832 — ■Transact, of the Amer. Ethnoloy. Society , 1845, 
pp. 489-491) — 19 ft. 3 in. x 11 ft. 5 in. x 1 ft. 8 in. There is a close 
analogy between the dolmens of Ellez and that of the Bocca della 
Stazzona in Corsica, now destroyed. — Bulletin Trimestriel des Antiquites 
Africaines, 1884, fasc. IX, p. 260. 

In the valley of Hammam-Soukera, south of Ellez, M. Julien Poins- 
sot has {jointed out remains which seem to belong to the same class as 
the tower tombs of Algeria, termed chousa by M. Letourneux. There 
are about thirty of these sepulchres, arranged in several lines on the 
north bank of the Oued Ain el Frass. They are of the form known as 
“fours” or kilns, and their walls are composed of great slabs project- 
ing each beyond the next below, which forms a corbel. Before the 
door of each are set up two slabs in a line parallel to the facade, with 
an opening between them corresponding to the door, thus forming a 
sort of rude porch. U pon these slabs rests one edge of a great flat 
block from 2 to 3.50 m. square, which covers the whole edicule. — 
Bulletin Trimestriel des Antiquites Africaines , 1884, fasc. IX., p. 267. 

Roman and early Christian Remains. — Since the French occupation 
of Tunis, archaeological investigations have been very active in the 
Regency, under both official and private auspices. Much that was 
imperfectly known before has been studied anew in the light of mod- 
ern science, and much fresh work has been accomplished. The har- 
vest of Latin inscriptions, of topographical information, of architectural 
and artistic remains, and of antiquities of all classes, has been a very 
rich one, and will doubtless continue, under the enlightened encour- 
agement of the French Government, to be abundant and instructive. 

Among the scientists to whom we are indebted for our increased 
knowledge of the Roman provinces of Africa and Xumidia. are 
Messrs. Cagnat, Saladin, Letaille, Poinssot, de Villefosse, Delattre, 
Roy, Masqueray, Reinach, and Babelon, commissioned by the Acade- 
mic des Inscriptions, many local arclneologists of merit, and, not 
least, a number of the cultivated officers of the French army of occu- 
pation. 

Since much of the work of exploration in Tunisia of which the 
results are now known, was completed prior to 1884, it does not 
enter into the plan of this department to give a complete account of 
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it. As, however, this work has not been widely published, a short 
sketch of the chief results attained will be acceptable. 


Throughout central and southern Tunisia, ruins of settlements, 
other than considerable towns, comprise the types of the farm build- 
ings, oil mill, fort or citadel, church, reservoir, and cemetery. Exam- 
ples of all of these types survive in great perfection. 

The farm buildings consist of one or several constructions of no par- 
ticular character, connected with large walled enclosures. 

The oil mill comprises presses and vats. The press is a large stone 
hewn out in the form of a circular tub, with a conical projection in 
the middle, upon which was adapted the pivot of the cylinder which 
crushed the olives. 

The forts are square or rectangular enclosures of different dimen- 
sions, with very thick walls of masonry, for which the materials are 
frequently taken from earlier works. "When they are of some size 
they often contain magazines, a mill, and a church. 

The churches are generally small. Their sculpture resembles in char- 
acter that of the Romanesque architecture of southern France. 

The reservoirs are sometimes vaulted over and sometimes open, of 
every size and shape, but all constructed in opus incertum, with semi- 
cylindrical buttresses within or without, and coated within with 
cement containing pounded brick. 

The cemeteries include mausoleums and ordinary tombs. The mau- 
soleums are generally built in opus incertum, but sometimes of hewn 
masonry. They are nearly always square in plan, and of two stories. 
The lower story is the sepulchral chamber, and the upper forms an 
open niche for the statue of the deceased. The mausoleums are more 
or less decorated, the ornament being either formed in stucco or carved 
in stone. They seldom bear inscriptions. Some are more elaborate; 
as that of Henchir-ez-Zaatli, which is in the form of a small temple, 
the cella preceded by a portico and a flight of steps. 

The tombs are of various types. In some the stone is replaced by 
a mosaic covering the grave ; in others the monument consists of a 
half cylinder resting upon a foundation of two or three steps in opus 
incertum. — Bulletin Monumental , 1884, p. 131. 


Among the most notable of the sites in Tunisia examined by the 
scientists of the French Academy, are the following: — 

Carthage. The recent investigations of MM. Reinach and Babelon 
and others, will be treated under a separate head. 

Thignica, between Tunis and Kef. This was a strongly fortified 
town, and its site contains abundant remains. Among them are the 
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ruins of several temples. One of these had a handsome Corinthian 
portico, now prostrate, and richly sculptured ornament. The inscrip- 
tion No. 1899 of the Corpus, telling of the construction under Marcus 
Aurelius of a temple to Mercury, has been referred to this temple; 
but it is in fact built into the wall of a tower of the Byzantine fortress, 
and it is not therefore possible to tell with which temple it has to do. 
There are also at Thignica two triumphal arches, one of imposing 
dimensions, a basilica, a theatre (diameter of heniicycle, 42 in.), cis- 
terns, and many inscriptions. Other ruins exist at Maalria and Got- 
nia, in the same district. 

Kissera, in northern central Tunisia, is the ancient Civitas Chusi- 
rensium. 

At Henchir Ain Zouza ruins abound, and the disposition of the old 
town is clearly distinguishable. 

At Henchir Boudja there is an imposing fortress, with walls some 15 
m. high, and flanked by towers. 

At Henchir el Khina the architectural tomb of Gaius Marius Ro- 
manus is a conspicuous object. 

Over the Oued Djilf torrent was a great Roman bridge. Six arches 
survive ; four are gone. The material and construction are excellent. 
Thickness of the piers, 3 m. ; height of the highest pier remaining, 10 
m. ; span of arches, 5.50 m. ; width of roadway, 6.50 m. 

At Cherichira, upon the outskirts of the mountains which hem in 
the plain of Kairouan, there is a very massive aqueduct. 

The Rbad Siliana region is studded with dolmens and with countless 
vestiges of the Roman occupation. There is a citadel on every height, 
and in the valleys below, cisterns, public buildings of hewn stone, 
fragments of walls, cemeteries, and mausoleums. 

At Zlam are extensive ruins — a temple, many columns, and a num- 
ber of little square altars bearing upon each face a figure in relief. 

Lamta is the ancient Lcpti-s Parra, near Thapsus, on the east coast. 
In this neighborhood there are abundant early Christian remains — 
among them series of tombs covered with mosaics in lieu of gravestones. 

In southern central Tunisia, Sbeitla is the old Suffetula. There are 
here two triumphal arches. A notable group is formed by three tem- 
ples in juxtaposition, their posterior fronts connected by arches. All 
are tetrastyle and pseudoperipteral. The middle one is the largest ; 
it is of composite order, its two companions ot Corinthian. The sculp- 
ture is well executed. The material is marble blocks, laid without 
mortar. The interior disposition is still plain. We have also among 
the very considerable ruins of Sbeitla, an aqueduct, remains of a 
theatre or amphitheatre, and walls ot all descriptions. 

There are many Roman oil mills in the district, now arid, between 
Sbeitla and Kafsa (Capsa), south of Sbeitla towards the Chott region 
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and Lake Tritonis. This district was supplied with water, of old, by 
aqueducts and cisterns. Remains of mausoleums, tombs, scanty ves- 
tiges of churches, and small forts, are everywhere. 

Northwest of Sbeitla is Haidra, the Roman Colonia Flavia Augusta 
Emerita Ammaedara. The site is made conspicuous by a great tri- 
umphal arch, and a walled citadel or fort of more than 300 x 100 m. 
Haidra is one of the chief ruins of Tunisia. Lavish use of marble was 
made in its buildings. The greater mausoleum is well known. There 
is another one near the triumphal arch, of which the frieze is sculp- 
tured with winged figures bearing garlands. Interesting ruins of 
primitive churches, tombs of curious and novel form, and sarcophagi 
are plenty. The site is a very promising one for excavation. 

In western Tunisia, within the confines of Numidia, the ruins of 
Mactar (Colonia Aeliu Aurelia Madam) stand upon a plateau at the 
foot of the Galaat es Souq, one of the highest peaks of the Hammadas 
chain. There are two triumphal arches, one of them raised in honor 
of Trajan, the other curious from its architectural design. There is a 
mausoleum consisting of a square edicule terminating in a pyra- 
midion. of which the apex is 15 m. above the ground. Below is the 
burial chamber, with a richly-decorated doorway surmounted by 
sculptured ornament and a bas-relief; above is a niche for statuary, 
now gone. Another mausoleum is that of the Julii; it is similar to 
the one described above, but more ruinous. Its door is surmounted 
by a relief, and that by an inscription. Other important ruins at 
Mactar are those of a very large building — perhaps a bath establish- 
ment once. 

Towards the west from Mactar stretches a fertile plain, full of ruins. 
Especially noteworthy is a mausoleum composed of three rectangular 
truncated pyramids in a row, their bases interpenetrating upon a 
common foundation to the height of 2 ni. The masonry is excellent. 
The courses are laid so as to form steps, as it were. 

Djama occupies a sort of spur in a depression of the Hammadas 
chain, three leagues west of Kasr el Hadid, upon the site of an ancient 
town — possibly the renowned Numidian Zama. There are here strik- 
ing remains of an aqueduct. 

On the northern coast of Tunis, opposite an island 11 kilometre east 
of the cape of the same name, stands Tabarca. Remains survive of the 
Roman port, which was protected by two jetties extending from the 
mainland to the island. This was the port whence the famous Numid- 
ian marble was shipped to Rome. The quarries have been reopened, 
and the marble is now shipped hence anew by a French company. 
There are ruins of towers and city walls, and a Roman cemetery. 
The so-called Quesques is an imposing ruin, resembling the Thermae 
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of Julian at Paris. There are fountains, one with a great marble 
piscine, and mosaics. Unhappily, in the absence as yet of an effect- 
ive law to protect antiquities in the province, the ruins are being 
drawn upon largely for the construction of the modern town. 

The number of Roman triumphal arches in Tunisia is surprising. 
Many of them are of good design and workmanship, and richly orna- 
mented ; and some remain very perfect. Among them may be men- 
tioned those of: — 

Thignica. 

Avitla — a very fine one in honor of Hadrian. 

Uzappa — two, one of them ornate. 

Zanfour ( Colonia Julia Assume). 

Ham mam Soukera— a massive monument. 

Mac tar. 

Sbeitla — two, one dating from the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Kasrin — of debased construction. 

Haidra. 

Bulletin des Antiquites Africaines, 1884; Revue Archeologique, 1884; 
Bulletin Monumental, 1884; Comptes Rendus des Seances de I’Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1884. 


Carthage. — From time to time during the last half century, desul- 
tory arehteological investigations have been prosecuted at Carthage, 
but with insufficient resources, and, until the late French occupation 
of Tunis, with insufficient material at hand to cope with a site of so 
great importance and extent. Recently the excavations of Raoul 
Rochette, Sir Grenville Temple, Falhe, Beule, and others, have been 
taken up anew by the Rev. Father Delattre, of the mission connected 
with the Chapel of St. Louis, and by M. de Sainte Marie, of the French 
diplomatic service. The Pi-re Delattre has recovered great numbers 
of small objects, such as Roman and Christian lamps, Roman and 
Punic inscriptions, and remarkable mosaics. Among the mosaics is 
one of St. Perpetua, represented as she appeared in her dream — as a 
nude athlete standing beside an altar, holding a laurel branch in her 
hand, and crushing a serpent beneath her feet. St. Perpetua suffered 
martyrdom at Carthage in 203, a. d. The harbors of old Carthage 
remain, half choked, with remnants of quays in masonry ; and near 
them appear in wild confusion ruined walls and vaults and great piles 
of hewn stone stretching away toward the citadel-hill Byrsa, now 
crowned by the chapel of the sainted King of France. 

In the spring of 1884, Messrs. Reinach and Babelon were sent by the 
Academie des Inscriptions to determine the depth beneath the present 
surface of the ancient Punic remains, covered as they are by Roman, 
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Christian, and Arab ruins, and by the debris of ages, in order to 
secure data for the guidance of a future exploring expedition, thor- 
oughly equipped. These gentlemen sank trenches first between Bvrsa 
and the harbors, reaching the virgin soil at from six to eight metres 
beneath the modem level. They found here abundant ashes and 
other signs of a great conflagration — perhaps that kindled by the 
Romans in 145, b. c. — the lines of four parallel streets running from 
the direction of the harbors in that of Bvrsa, foundations of varied 
character, a female mask in terracotta, about 0.125 m. high, coarse in 
expression, resembling an archaic Greek type and showing traces of 
black and blue color, another terracotta bearing a painted Punic 
inscription, a small ivory relief representing apparently the goddess 
Tanit carrying the cosmic sphere as a symbol of her power, lamps, 
and other small antiquities in clay and in ivory. 

In the western region of Carthage, a large Roman marble column 
and a draped statue larger than life, probably of an emperor, were 
found. Here there is no vestige of ashes. 

In other quarters of the fallen city, great numbers of Punic inscribed 
slabs were discovered, most of them dedicated to Tanit and Baal- 
Ammon by numberless Bomilears, Hamilcars, Hannibals, and Hannos. 
These slabs or steles are surmounted each by a small pediment rudely 
engraved with the circle and triangle symbol of the Carthaginian 
Trinity, with an open hand, a palm tree, a dolphin, a ram, or some 
other conventional sign. 

The Carthaginian ruins seem to point to an achitecture character- 
ized by the search for utility and solidity rather than beauty. Though 
this accords with what we know of the ruling traits of this singular 
commercial people and of their Phoenician kinsmen, it will be well, 
before passing judgment, to await more complete investigations. Cer- 
tain walls show rectangular stone blocks of great size set up at some 
distance from each other, the intervals being filled in with opus incer- 
tum. A very ancient tomb, some 8 m. below the modern surface, is 
magnificent in its simplicity from the great size of the stones used. 
Similar tombs are not uncommon among the neighboring hills. 

The results of the mission of MM. Reinach and Babelon will be 
published and illustrated in the Archives des Missions. They have pre- 
pared the way for a thorough exploration of the site, which is prom- 
ised by the French Government.— M. Salomon Reinach, in the N. Y. 
Nation , Jan. 1, 1885, p. 10. Cf. : Revue Archeologique, 1884, I., p. 350, 
II., pp. 240, 243 : Gazette Archeologique , 1884, p. 188 ; Bulletin des Anti- 
quites Africaines, 1884, pp. 218, 303. 
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ALGERIA. 

Mechera Sfa, in the Province of Oran. In the course of a recent 
geodetic expedition, Major Derrien, of the French Army, took occa- 
sion to make some excavations at Mechera Sfa, finding five new 
inscriptions, mostly early Christian. The Major explored also a tomb 
consisting of a sepulchral chamber built above ground of large, 
roughly hewn blocks. These tombs, which are abundant in the region, 
had before been assimilated to megalithie remains; but M. Derrien ’s 
investigations prove that they are of Roman origin. The bodies were 
placed in them lying on their backs, as is shown by a skeleton found 
in the tomb of Mechera Sfa. On the other hand, it is well known 
that the Lybico-Berber megalithie builders buried their dead in a sit- 
ting posture. — Bulletin des Antiquites Africaines, 1884, p. 288. 


Cherchell, not far from Algiers. Beside the highway leading from 
Algiers to Cherchell, at about two kilometres from the latter place, a 
handsome mosaic has been found. The subject is Orpheus sur- 
rounded by a number of animals, which are charmed by the strains of 
his seven-stringed lyre. Orpheus is seated facing the spectator. He 
wears a purple Phrygian cap, a blue tunic with long and close-fitting 
sleeves, and a nether garment of the same color. His buskins are red, 
and a violet mantle is thrown over his knees. The ground is white, 
and upon it are scattered tufts of green grass. The mosaic had an 
elaborate border, now in great part destroyed. Beneath the mosaic 
is a subterranean chamber entered by a monumental stairway. From 
it have been taken marbles, inscriptions, and statues. — Bulletin des 
Antiquites Africaines, 1884, p. 305; Gazette Arcfuoloc/iquc, I, 1SS4, p. 27. 

The Sahara. 

Colonel Flatters, commissioned by the French Minister of Public 
Works to trace a line for a railway between Algeria and the territory 
between the Niger and Lake Tchad in the Soudan, made a prelim- 
inary expedition in the spring ol 1880, and set out upon a second 
expedition in the autumn of the same year. He and his companions 
were killed by the natives on February 16, 1881. Captain Bernard, 
who accompanied Flatters upon his first expedition into the Sahara, 
has published some notes upon the tumuli and megalithie remains 
discovered in the country of the Touaregs. At the well of Tebalbalet, 
lat. 27° 20' N.,long. 4° 38' E., are two circular tumuli, encompassed by 
two concentric mounds in the form of rings, all of great regularity. 
The two rings are respectively 30 and 21 m. in diameter from crest to 
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crest. In lat. 26° off X., long. 5° 1' E., the expedition saw a dolmen 
composed of a slab resting upon three upright blocks, with four 
upright stones arranged near it upon a rectangular plan, as if to 
receive another slab. Near by there is a Touareg cemetery containing 
some remains as yet unexplained — perhaps the ruins of a very early 
Mussulman chapel. Near Lake Menghough, and in the Ighargharen 
valley, were found two double tombs of stone surrounded by a circu- 
lar wall 9 m. in diameter, from which a segment is omitted towards 
the Orient. From the extremities of the arc extend to a distance of 
65 m. straight walls diverging from each other, and terminated by 
rough stone pillars. The second tomb is similar to the first, but 
larger and of ruder construction, and the diverging walls are omitted. 
The Touaregs were unable to give the French explorers any informa- 
tion regarding these remains . — Revue Archcologique, October, 1884, 

p. 206. 

Vandalism. 

Algeria is naturally one of the richest existing storehouses of 
remains of Roman antiquity. Since the French conquest, much as 
has been done by men of learning to catalogue and interpret these 
remains and to collect the smaller ones, the government has not taken 
efficacious measures to preserve its precious heritage from wanton 
destruction. Through the ignorance and rapacity of individuals and 
local authorities, and in some cases by military ordinance, roads have 
been paved with inscriptions, statues burned for lime, and countless 
architectural monuments destroyed. Tunisia is even richer in Roman 
remains than Algeria, and, now that the country is to be thrown open 
again to civilization, Tunisian antiquities are menaced by the same 
dangers. The menace has already become reality in some cases, as at 
Tabarca, where the new town is springing up at the cost of the ruins 
of the old. An unusually flagrant instance of vandalism, however, is 
the destruction last spring of a number of arches and piers of the 
magnificent Roman aqueduct which supplied Carthage with water, in 
order to use the materials as ballast for a new highway. This majes- 
tic aqueduct, with arches from 20 to 25 m. high, extends for miles 
through the beautiful plain of the Oued Miliana, and is one of the 
most splendid surviving monuments of Roman engineering. Both 
the local archeological societies and the Acadcmie des Inscriptions 
have appealed to the government for a law assuring adequate protec- 
tion to historic monuments, whether officially classed as such or not, 
and there can be no doubt that their efforts will be successful. — 
Gazette Archlolor/ique, 1884, pp. 68, 242 ; Bulletin des Antiq. Afr., 1884, 
pp. 311, 394. 
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EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

Athens. 

Last summer the agglomeration of sheds and shanties forming the 
market of modern Athens was burned. This happy conflagration left 
the site of the ancient agora free for investigation. On August 30, the 
Greek government gave authority to the Archaeological Society of 
Athens to excavate upon the site of the market and in the neighbor- 
hood, including the yard of the cavalry barracks. The results of this 
investigation will be awaited with interest. — Reaue A rchcologique, II, 
1884, p. 185. 

The recent excavations of the Archaeological Society of Athens on 
the Akropolis were in the immediate neighborhood of the Propylaia. 
In the first place, the northwest corner of the Akropolis wall, so far as 
it belonged to Byzantine or Turkish times, was torn away, and so the 
Propylaia laid open to the north side also. Then the ugly rubble 
wall that partially covered the marble north wall of the Pinakotheke 
even up to the entablature was torn down, leaving the whole marble 
wall visible. In tearing down this wall 10 inscriptions were found, 
several fragments of sculpture, and some building stones. Among the 
inscriptions was one on a cylindrical base like that of Athena Hygieia, 
reading as follows : 

0 AHM0I T.QN A8HN.UQN 
TON AHMON TUN AAKEAAIM ONIQN 
EYNOIAN ENEKA 
TAG I E IT 01 HIE 

The great cistern, too, was torn away, which occupied the whole 
space between the east wall of the Pinakotheke and the north wall of 
the main building. It evidently belonged to a very late time, for nqt 
only Roman inscriptions, but also fragments of sculpture were built 
into its walls. At the building of the Propylaia a great hall was pro- 
jected here, but it was never built. Later an open cistern was put 
here, and still later this was provided with piers in the middle and 
vaulted over. Some later walls also on the southwest side of the Pro- 
pylaia by the Temple of Nike were torn away, and then it was seen 
that the south wing of the Propylaia, or at least its west wall, extended 
to the south farther than it has up to this time been supposed, i. e., to 
the Akropolis wall. Hence, the question concerning the form of the 
south wing, which it w r as supposed that Bohn’s book had settled, is 
again thrown open. The results of the excavations so for make it 
highly probable that the south as well as the north wing of the Propy- 
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laia had a gable toward the west, and not toward the central build- 
ing. — Berl. Phil. Woch., Aug. 30 and Dec. 13. 

British School . — The site allotted by the Hellenic Government to the 
committee in charge of the British School of Archaeology is situated 
on the Pentelicus road, about half-way between the beautiful Palace 
Gardens and the so-called Garden of Sokrates. near the orchards of the 
modern patriarchal monastery. The crag of Lykabettos, rising imme- 
diately behind, will protect the future school from the north wind, the 
occasional bitterness of which one must spend a winter in Athens to 
appreciate. In front rise the majestic slopes of purple Hymettos, and 
to the right is the panorama of the city, with the beetling Akropolis 
and the blue gulf beyond. The new tramway passes along the high- 
way skirting the grounds, which are 120 m. long and 50 m. wide. It 
is expected that the Greek authorities will grant to the American 
School of Classical Studies a plot of ground adjoining that of the 
British School. The site is healthy and advantageous in many ways. 
It is less distant from the centre of the town than has been alleged, 
and is, moreover, rendered accessible by the tram, which connects in 
Constitution Square, in front of the Palace, with lines leading past the 
Akropolis in one direction, and the University and the Museums in 
the other. 

While speaking of Athens, we note that the railway from the capi- 
tal to Laurion is nearly completed, and that from Athens to Patras is 
already open to Megara. Work is being pushed actively on this line 
from both ends, and through trains will soon be running. 

Crete. 

Cave of Zeus.— A recent discovery on the plateau of Nidha, beneath 
one of the loftiest summits of Mount Ida, goes far to prove that a cave 
here is the one of the many caves of Ida which was considered by the 
ancients to be the nursery of Zeus. The discovery is due to a peas- 
ant’s search for treasure. Among other rock-cuttings at the mouth of 
the cave is an altar. Excavation in the interior has revealed lamps, 
various fragments of pottery, thin leaves of gold, and skulls of sacrifi- 
cial bulls and rams. Near the cave have been found twenty-four 
poor tombs of Roman period with fragments of pottery and bronze — 
the latter including handles of kraters and portions of tripods. In 
the neighborhood have been picked up, also, a little cow and a goat 
of bronze, a thick, short, flat-headed silver pin, partially gilded, and 
a number of circular leaves or thin plates of gold, pierced with four 
or two holes. Dr. Fabricius, connected with the German Institute at 
Athens, has examined the site carefully. He recognizes among the 
hewn stones beside the cave three bases of statues, two in bronze and 
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one in marble, and among the pieces of bronze found two belonging 
to the crest of a helmet from a statue . — -Pduv of Athens, September 29, 
1884 ; Nation, 1884, p. 483. 


Elateia. 

During the last spring and summer, the French School at Athens 
began excavations upon the site of the temple of Athena Kranaia in 
Phokis, under the supervision of M. Paris, a member of the School. 
Inscriptions and numerous architectural fragments have been re- 
covered. 

Eleusis. 

The Archicological Society of Athens continued in 1884 its investi- 
gations at Eleusis, begun in 1882. At the date of the latest informa- 
tion, the whole of the village within the enclosure, which for so long 
a time perturbed the archaeological mind, had been pulled down, with 
the exception of two or three houses and of the chapels of St. George 
and the Virgin. Ere long these, too, will disappear ; and all that 
remains of the mysterious sanctuary will be disclosed to study. As 
has been remarked by M. V. Blavette, of the French School at Athens, 
a passage of Strabo (IX, I, 12) establishes a fact often overlooked — 
that the temple of Demeter and the sekos, the scene of the mysteries, 
were distinct buildings. The site of the temple has not yet been 
thoroughly explored — or, indeed, exactly determined. The plan of 
the sekos, on the other hand, is almost complete. In view of the pres- 
-ence, until now, of the village on the site, it is not surprising that this 
plan, as now known, differs essentially from that of the Society of 
Dilettanti, reproduced several times in later publications. 

The sekos consisted of a single apartment, without interior division, 
and surrounded upon its interior perimeter, except opposite the doors, 
by eight tiers of seats like those of a theatre, capable of receiving 
several thousand persons. The roof of the building was supported by 
six rows of seven columns each, resting upon cylindrical bases of 
black Eleusinian marble. The shafts of the columns, like all the inte- 
rior facing of the sekos, were of poros stone. The intercolumniations 
from east to west are very irregular; and no explanation of this 
anomaly, which was certainly intentional, has as yet been suggested. 
The interior decoration is still uncertain. Fragments of Doric capi- 
tals of white marble, apparently of proper dimensions for the poros 
shafts, have been found, and also blocks of poros carved with mould- 
ings of good style. Some fragments of triglyphs, too, have been 
brought to light, brightly colored with blue ; but these appear to have 
belonged to an older building. The interior facing blocks still bear 
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th e tenons left for hoisting them into place, showing that the build- 
ing, like the Propylaia at Athens, was never finished. 

At about the middle of the sekos the bed-rock still rises 0.28 m. 
above the level of the floor, pointing to the existence of some central 
construction which has now disappeared. 

The exactitude of Vitruvius’ description of the portico of twelve 
columns, added to the seko-s by the architect Philon under the suprem- 
acy of Demetrios of Phaleron (309 n. c.), denied by some more recent 
scholars, is now established. This portico rested upon a stereohate of 
three steps of black marble. The junction of this stereobate with the 
older foundations of the main building, is plainly distinguishable. 
The portico, like the interior of the sekos, was never finished ; its 
columns are channelled merely at the base and below the neck of the 
capitals — themselves left rough. 

Two doors gave access to the sekos from the portico of Philon, oppo- 
site the third intercolumniation from either angle of the front. 
There were also two doors in the southwest and northeast sides, cor- 
responding to the second interior intercolumniation from the north- 
west wall. 

In the remainder of the temenos the excavations now in progress 
have brought to light a number of interesting inscriptions, many 
minor foundations, and walls of all ages, from the rudest polygonal 
type to the most finished Hellenic and that of the decadence. Inves- 
tigations have been pushed even beneath the pavement of the Peri- 
klean age, and have disclosed remains of older works — among them 
architectural revetments of painted terra-cotta, similar to those of Seli- 
nus and Olympia, and plain antefixie of marble, still showing painted 
decoration. One piece of wall has been found built of unburned 
bricks, 4.50 m. thick, similar in character to the walls of the enclosure 
at Karnak. Such walls are exceedingly rare now in Greece; though, 
according to Pausanias, they were still plentiful in his time. Some 
figurines of terra-cotta, fragments of vases and sculptures in marble, 
and other unimportant remains of ancient art have been found. 

The foundations of the little temple of Artemis Propylaia are laid 
bare sufficiently to show that the plan of the Dilettanti is incorrect, 
but not sufficiently to disclose with certainty the design of the build- 
ing. Much that is new has been learned also about the Greater and 
Smaller Propylaia. It is probable that the portions of the temenos 
as yet unexplored, between the two Propylaia, and between the latter 
and the sekos, will disclose much that is novel and valuable . — Bulletin 
de Corretponclance Hellenique, 1884, p. 254; Revue Archcologique, II, 1884, 
p. 185. Cf. ’Ap^aioXoyiKij, 1883, p. 195 ; and the UpaKTiKa of 

the Archaeological Society of Athens for 1882 and 1883, with plans, etc. 
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The excavations at the temple are being continued this winter, 
though the force employed is small. Before the east front of the tem- 
ple, at a depth of eight metres below the floor of the temple, some old 
graves have been found, containing, however, no articles worth men- 
tioning. Also in the interior of the temple, several metres below the 
floor, have been found old polygonal walls of limestone, and other 
walls of unburnt tiles, which belonged to an old building that was 
probably destroyed in the Persian war. These old walls correspond 
exactly with those that were found before m the northeast and south, 
outside of the temple. Among the single finds were some broken 
vases with excellent painting. — Bed. Phil. Woch., Dec. 13. 

Epidauros. 

The recent discovery by the Greek Archaeological Ephor, Mr. Kav- 
vadias, of two of the famous steles mentioned by Pausanias (II., 27, 
3), upon which were inscribed the names and diseases of the sufferers 
healed by Asklepios, is familiar to all. These inscriptions were found 
■within the hospital, if it may be so called, for the suppliants, — a 
building 75 m. long and 9.75 m. wide, divided longitudinally by a 
row of Ionic columns, and lying immediately north of the Aslclepieion 
(see ’E tfarjixtpls 'Ap^ai.o\oyLKrj, 1883, p. 195). One of these inscriptions is 
published in full in the E^. 'Apx-, 1883, p. 197, seq. ; and extracts from 
it are given, with a commentary by M. Salomon Reinaeh, in the Revue 
Archeologique, II., 18S4, p. 70. The inscriptions record, properly speak- 
ing, not cures, but miracles ; for there is no question of medicines or 
of practical surgery, but only of visions and dreams, such as the reli- 
gious of to-day have not wholly ceased to put faith in, and to place to 
the credit of some saint. The inscriptions date presumably from the 
IVth century, b. c., and were doubtless a device to heighten the pres- 
tige of the sanctuary as the sway of scepticism increased. The second 
stele has not yet been published, because it lacks some fragments 
which it is hoped may still be found. It is interesting to find 
chronicled in this second inscription the wonderful cure of a woman 
told in terms almost identical by Hippys of Rliegion ( Fragm . Hid. 
Griec., II., 15). As the inscription is at least a century later than the 
time of Hippys, the inference is plain that the historian s account and 
the stele inscriptions are based alike upon older records ol the sanc- 
tuary. (For an account of the Greek excavations at Epidauros, see 
the IXpaKTiKa of the Archaeological Society of Athens for 1881, 1882, 
and 1883.) 

The acuteness of M. Salomon Reinaeh has gleaned already from the 
two inscriptions recording the Asklepian miracles, described above, 
new and important information concerning the cult of the god. Pas- 
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sages of both records establish the fact that the sacred dog occupied a 
position parallel with that of the serpent. Several cures are men- 
tioned which were effected by the god through the agency of the dogs, 
which came to lick with their tongues the seat of the disease. There 
can be no doubt that- we have here the correct clew to the interpreta- 
tion of the K 1 b m, or the Hebrew kelabim, dogs, of one of the Phoeni- 
cian painted steles of Kition. This word has heretofore been inter- 
preted in a widely different sense ; but we have now good authority 
for taking it literally to mean the sacred dogs of the sanctuary main- 
tained as direct agents of the divinity. Belief in the healing virtue of 
the dog’s tongue obtains at the present day in India, in Bohemia, 
among the French peasantry in some districts, and elsewhere. — Revue 
Archeologique , II., 1884, pp. 129, 217, 244. Cf. letter by Professor A. C. 
Merriam, in the N. Y. Nation, Jan., 1885, p. 34. Clermont-Ganneau, 
in the Revue Critique , Dec. 15, 1884, and especially M. Reinach’s letter, 
Nation, Feb. 12, 1885. 

The new excavations at Epidauros have resulted in the finding, 
near the Stadium, of the foundation and some architectural pieces of 
a Doric temple, which some say is the Temple of Artemis mentioned 
by Pausanias; also some important pieces of sculpture : 1. A Victory 
which evidently, from marks on the head, between the wings, and on 
the base, belonged to a pediment. The motive is related to that of 
the Victory of Paionios. The magnificent head is broken off, but fits 
exactly to the body. It has suffered somewhat from corrosion. The 
statue wants the right hand, left arm, and one wing. 2. Another 
Victor}', somewhat larger than the former, about a metre in height, in 
two large pieces. The head, severed from the body, is badly damaged, 
but there can be no doubt about its belonging to the body. This 
statue, like the other one, belongs to the best period. It has suffered 
considerably from moisture, having been found only a metre below 
the surface. The other was two metres below. 3. The torso of a 
youth, fifty-five centimeters high, wanting head, hands, and legs from 
the knees downward. 4. Another torso like the preceding, wanting 
hands. The head to it was found, a great part of its face, however, 
gone. Height, with head, seventy-five centimeters. Both torsos are 
excellent works of art, of wonderful delicacy and tenderness of treat- 
ment. Some parts of the heads, as also the hands, were inserted and 
fastened with iron nails, the rusting of which split the surrounding 
marble. There were found four fragments thus broken off. 5. A 
well-preserved statue of Asklepios of the Roman time, seventy centi- 
meters high, the only statue of the god yet found in Epidauros.— 
Berlin Philohgisehe Wochenschrift, August 30. 

There were found during the first two weeks of November in the 
eastern part of the Asklepieion in Epidauros the following : 1, A head 
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of Asklepios, which is remarkable for its beauty, execution and size. 
2. Four small heads which evidently belonged to reliefs. Two of 
them match exactly the three-lieaded Hecate, found earlier. 3. A 
relief in which there are two forms, Asklepios and Athena. A 
bearded man clad with the short mantle of Asklepios, who has one 
hand on his staff, reaches to Athena, standing before him, a wreath, 
while she holds toward him a cone-shaped object, apparently a fig. 
Athena has the Aegis, and has her spear set before her feet. The 
relief belongs to the best time of Greek art. It is, however, unfortu- 
nately broken into four pieces. It is seventy-eight centimeters high 
and fifty-seven broad . — Nea Hemera, Nov. 15 ; Berl. Phil. Woch.. 
Nov. 29. 

In the building excavated near the Asklepieion have been found : 
1. The colossal head of a bearded man, as it seems, of the Alexan- 
drian epoch, of very beautiful work, but broken into four pieces, 
looking as if the works of art in the sacred place had been destroyed 
by human hands, perhaps by Christians. 2. A marble slab on which 
are two very large human faces of highly artistic execution. Over 
them is a Latin distich, the dedication of a Gallus to Asklepios, who 
healed him of a disease of the eyes. 3. A little statue of Asklepios 
with the head. 4. The head of a colossal statue of Asklepios, of 
beautiful polished work. 5. A bronze statue with a completely pre- 
served, very legible dedicatory inscription of the time before Eukleides. 
6. A column with another inscription of the same kind and time. 
These are the first inscriptions of the Vlth century b. c. found at 
Epidauros. — Berl. Phil. Woch., Dec. 6. 

The Isthmian Sanctuary. 

A little over a year ago, M. Paul Monceaux made an exploration of 
the site of the famous Isthmian Sanctuary and conducted some exca- 
vations there. The sacred enclosure was a small akropolis in the 
form of an irregular pentagon, about 290 m. in its greatest diameter. 
Leake’s hasty plan, since copied by Curtius and others, is far from 
correct. Its wall coincided for more than 200 m. with the great mili- 
tary wall which barred the Isthmus. The sanctuary owes its complete 
ruin in great part to the fact that it served as a fortress in Byzantine, 
Mediaeval and Turkish times; hence its walls were often thrown down, 
and rebuilt upon the ancient foundations, and its surface was modified 
again and again. The wall was flanked by a number of towers, of 
which the surviving bases are square. The Homans placed a monu- 
mental gate or arch of triumph, of which the lower portions survive 
to a height of 5 m., at the north-eastern extremity of the enclosure. 
It was about 16 m. wide, and comprised three archways— the middle 
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one 4 m. broacl, and each of the two smaller ones 2 m. Ihe architec- 
tural details of this gate, and its construction, so far as these have 
been traced, bear much resemblance to the Porte St. Andre at Autun, 
which is referred to the time of Augustus. A Roman way, paved 
with marble, led through the middle arch into the interior of the 
enclosure. It appears that it was by this way that Pausanias entered. 
M. Monceaux has found the position of two other gates, one on the 
west, toward the Greek and Roman theatres, the other on the south, 
toward the stadium. These accord in plan, better than that described 
above, with the necessities of fortification. Earth and debris have 
accumulated upon the site of the sanctuary to the depth of from 3 to 
6 m. The explorer secured several inscriptions and sculptured mar- 
bles, and abundant architectural fragments from the archaic Doric 
temple of Poseidon and the Ionic temple of Palaimon. The results 
of his study of these temples have not yet been published. — Gazette 
Archeologique, 1884, p. 273. Map and plans. 

Olympia. 

The excavations carried on in the course of the past year by the 
Greek Arehieological Society, under the direction of Mr. Demetriades, 
have recovered, among other antiquities, various fragments of the 
pediment sculptures of the temple of Zeus, and a portion of the drapery 
missing from the lower part of the chiton of the Nike of Paionios. 

Peiraiecs. 

Upon the western side of the Karai'skakes Square, the foundations 
of a large building of the Hellenistic epoch have been laid bare. 
Various inscriptions found upon the site seem to show that it was the 
seat of the cult of a thiasos or company of Dionysiasts. 

Suxiox. 

The late excavations by the German school in Athens at the temple of 
Sunion resulted in the finding of a number of new slabs of the sculptured 
frieze of the temple. They are very much broken and disfigured, yet 
it is hoped that it will be possible to make out the whole frieze. The 
measurements taken of the temple make it certain that it had 1 3 columns 
on a side, and not 12. It was found, too, that the marble temple was 
built on the foundation of an earlier one of poros. The new marble steps 
were laid on the old poros ones, so that the new temple became higher 
and broader than the old one. For the enlargement of the foundation 
thus made necessary drums of columns were employed, and pieces of 
the architrave, Ac., of the old temple. Pieces of almost all the mem- 
bers of the old temple were found: its foundations were also measured. 
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It, too, has 6 columns in front and 13 on the sides, the diameter of the 
columns and their distances apart being a little smaller than in 
the later temple. Here we have another example of the practice of 
the Greeks in the latter half of the fifth century, b. c., of building over 
old temples of poros with marble. — Bed. Phil. Woch., Sept. 27, 1884. 

ITALY. 

Allumiere District. — A. Klitsehe de La Grange gives an account in 
the Bullet. delV Inst, of his excavation of 16 prehistoric graves in the 
Allumiere district. The first, at a depth of 0.80 m. below the surface, 
was composed of rough pieces of calcareous stone in the form of a rec- 
tangular chest, about 0.3(1 m. wide by 0.40 m. long. It contained a 
doubly conical mortuary vase made of blackish clay and ornamented 
with two lines of tooth-shaped incisions. A rude cup — not incised — 
served as a cover. The vase was filled with bone ashes, on which lay 
a bronze knife almost destroyed by oxydation. Eight other graves of 
similar kind, tombe a cctssetone, were examined. In these the excavator 
found a bronze fibula, a terra-cotta whorl, and a vase, the upper part 
of which, as also the cover, were incised with triangular and scale-like 
ornament. Four of these graves were found in line and near each 
other, from which it may be supposed that a trench was first dug, in 
which as occasion offered the sepulchral chests were placed. Three 
graves of different character were examined, tombe a pozzo. These con- 
sisted of a well-like cavity sunk for 0.85 m. into the trachite rock and 
covered with large blocks of calcareous stone. In one was found a 
very small mortuary vase, and in another a large vase with conical 
cover. Four more graves consisted of large tufa urns of spherical 
form — tombe nclV urna tufacea. Here were found a small vase in the 
shape of a kotylos, and a bronze fibula. These graves appear to have 
been for the more wealthy, and the tombe a cassetone for the poor. — 
Bullettino dell’ Instituto, 1884, May and October. 

Arezzo. — In the neighborhood of Arezzo have been found a number 
of fragments of terra-cotta vases and vase moulds. The subjects repre- 
sented upon these fragments, in delicate relief and oi admirable exe- 
cution, include Nereids, the Muses, and a dance of skeletons — a sub- 
ject of Oriental origin. The signatures of the freedmen-potters which 
have been found, are Greek names ; and there is reason to think that 
these vases with figures in delicate relief, are reproductions of the 
style and designs of Hellenic silver vessels. The artistic potters of 
Arezzo flourished from the time of Sulla to that of Ctesar. These new 
fragments are referred to the latter period. They have been bought 
for the museum of Florence . — Revue Archeologique, I., 1884, p. 252. 
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Ascoli-Piceno. — In a vase found near Ascoli were discovered 87 coins 
of Roman, Neapolitan and Tarentine origin; thus adding to the evi- 
dence that commercial relations existed at an early date between 
Picenum and ancient Campania and Tarentum. In the Pinacoteca 
of the adjacent town of Teramo have recently been gathered from this 
region marbles representing Kybele, Hvgieia, Hadrian and Faustina, 
and parts of a terra-cotta frieze representing comic scenes from the 
theatre. 

Bologna. — In the neighborhood of Bologna, covering the dolium in 
an ancient tomb, has been found a slab of sandstone carved in bas- 
relief representing a charioteer in his chariot with an attendant hold- 
ing the horse. Helbig considers it of local workmanship and of an 
earlier type than any of the figured steles found in the neighborhood 
of Bologna. He promises in the coming number of the Anncili dell ’ 
Inst, to compare the civilization of the Etruscans of the Po region with 
that of the Etruscans of the coast. 

Brindisi. — An interesting mosaic has been discovered at Brindisi. It 
is in fairly good preservation, and is 5.20 x 3.20 m. The subject is 
the Cretan Labyrinth. The paths are represented as running in 
straight lines. In the middle is a space 0.38 m. square — the theatre 
of the fight between Theseus and the Minotaur. The latter has fallen 
to his knees, and the hero is about to finish him with a blow from a 
curved club. Around the Labyrinth are ranged magpies on perches 
— an allusion, perhaps, to the automatic birds contrived by Daidalus. 
— Revue Archeologique, II:, 1884, p. 107. 

Casteleone. — The soil of Casteleone di Suasa, in the province of 
Ancona, appears to abound in Roman antiquities, many of which 
have been gathered by D. Emanuele Ruspoli. Amongst the most 
interesting objects are the fragments of a large bronze equestrian 
statue with highly ornamented trappings, resembling in style and 
workmanship recent bronzes found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Corneto-Tarquinii. — Excavations have been carried on during the year 
by municipal authority in the necropolis of Corneto-Tarquinii. In the 
January number of the Bull, dell’ Inst., Sig. Cav. Dasti describes the 
objects found in one of the principal tombs. Within the dolium was dis- 
covered a bronze vase; within the cover of this vase small objects of 
bronze and a knife-blade of iron. The vase itself contained terra-cotta 
cups, plates of bronze, and a gilded necklace. In the June number of the 
same periodical, Helbig describes a tomb with frescoes of the earliest 
Tarquinian type. Leopards are here represented and lions, some attack- 
ing each other and others standing quietly by an altar. The lions are 
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painted in a reddish-grey color, their manes relieved with green. A 
second grave contained an Attic amphora with black figures represent- 
ing on one side the struggle of Herakles against the Amazons, and on 
the other the departure of two warriors. In another grave was found 
an interesting tripod at the feet of which stood figures of horsemen with 
crested helmets rudely represented. Of the other objects found we 
note only an Attic amphora used to contain the ashes of the dead. 
The painting representing the struggle of Herakles and Talamon 
against the Amazons, exhibits the influence of the Corinthian style 
upon the Attic potters. Violet-red color, as well as white and brown- 
ish-black, is freely used. 

Etruria.— In Perugia portions of an old road, laid witlj large, irregu- 
lar pieces of stone, have been found beneath the Via Veccliia. It is 
apparently of Etruscan origin. This is important, as Helbig notes, in 
showing that the Arch of Augustus, placed upon a level 5 feet below 
the present street, once exhibited more satisfactory proportions. 

In examining the graves at Vulci, Helbig concludes that the peculiar 
type of coffer-grave, tomba a cassone, found here, is derived from an 
earlier trench-grave, tomba a fossa. 

Pompeii. — A letter from M. Edmond Le Blant to the Academie dcs 
Inscriptions announces the discovery in Pompeii of a statuette of a 
crouching Venus, somewhat injured but not beyond recovery ; also the 
figure of a Pompeian, which has been preserved by one of Fiorelli’s 
ingenious plaster casts, and three large copper trumpets with the single 
curve. There have also been discovered two frescoes representing ban- 
quet scenes; one of Leda holding a swan under her left arm ; and a 
room richly adorned with frescoes, one of which is Narkissos admiring 
himself in a fountain. 

Pontine Marshes. — In the Bullet, dell ’ Inst, for April, 1884, A. Elter 
discusses at length an interesting sepulchral inscription found at San 
Donato near Fogliano. It expresses in hexameters a wife’s sorrow’ for 
Alfenius Ceionius Julianus Kamenius, a pagan priest who had been 
consul of the province of Nuraidia and deputy consul of Africa d. 385 
A. d. He represents accordingly one of the last priestly defenders of 
the ancient faith. 

Rome. — Bust of Analcreon . — The Museum of the Capitol has recently 
been enriched by a bust of Anakreon found in Cmsar’s gardens. It is 
of Pentelic marble, representing an aged, full bearded man w r ith short 
curly hair bound by a ribbon. The head is slightly inclined toward 
the left shoulder. A loose mantle covers both shoulders. The bust 
bears the inscription, 

ANAKPEON 

AYPIKOS 
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A fuller description is given, on p. 70, from the Bullettino della com- 
missione Arch. Com. di Roma. 

Atrium of Vesta . — The Bulletin Monumental, 1884, No. 8, describes 
the excavations of the Forum at Rome, with an illustration in helio- 
gravure of the Atrium of Vesta. In the background is seen the Colos- 
seum and the Arch of Titus ; in the foreground is the Atrium, on one 
side of which appears a row of pedestals with the fragments of 18 
statues of Vestal Virgins. At the end of the court is the Tablinum or 
dining-hall, with a single window in the rear. To our right are the 
ruined walls of the apartments on the side towards the Palatine. Be- 
yond these walls is the stairway, apparently referred to by Ovid 
(Fast. VI, 395), leading up to the Via Nova , the exact location of 
which is now beyond dispute. The type portrayed in the statues is 
described as “grave, severe, meditative and of noble bearing, answer- 
ing to the character of these priestesses whose piety and other virtues 
are extolled in the inscriptions.” On the pedestals are found the 
names: Flavia Publicia, Terentia Flavola, Coelia Claudiana, Praetex- 
ata Crassi Filia, and Numisia Maximilla, all described as Vir (fines 
Vestales Maximae. 

Lanciani assigns the rebuilding of the Atrium to the reign of Severus 
in a vigorous argument in answer to Professor .Jordan, who considers 
it of the time of Hadrian — Bullet. deW Inst., 1884, Vo. VII. 

Rostra of the Forum . — In removing the road which ran across the 
Forum, the site of the ancient Rostra has been discovered. In a paper 
of Mr. Middleton read before the Society of Antiquaries it is described 
as “ a platform nearly rectangular 79 feet by 44 feet, composed of tufa, 
the walls being concrete faced with brick. . . . The front of the 
platform was covered externally with green marble on which the ships’ 
beaks were fixed in two tiers, nineteen in one and twenty in the other. 
In front was a balustrade with a gap in the centre where the orator 
stood. Behind was the Graecostasis on which foreign ambassadors 
stood to hear the speeches. ... In 44 u. c., Julius Caesar built a 
new Rostra on the north-east side of the former and transferred the 
ancient beaks thither; and subsequently Augustus built another, 
which he adorned with beaks taken at Actium.” 

FRANCE. 

Paris. — Venus of Melos . — During the work in progress at the Louvre for 
the purpose of extending cellars under certain portions of the sculpture 
galleries, and notably beneath the room devoted to the priceless Venus, 
this and other marbles have been placed temporarily in new quarters- 
The Venus now stands in the rotunda preceding the gallery of Roman 
Emperors. Occasion has been taken to free the famous statue from the 
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plaster additions and changes made by Bernard Lange, comprising all 
that was added of one foot, the huge rolls of drapery which concealed, 
behind, the junction of the two chief fragments, and the joinings, not 
always happy, of broken folds of the garment. The familiar square 
plinth upon which the figure rested, has been replaced by a circular 
one upon which its position is a little different ; and this plinth is so 
cut as to show a considerable piece of drapery falling behind the feet, 
which was concealed before. It is expected that the new plinth will 
admit of placing the goddess in a better light when she is returned to 
her own abiding place. The capital alteration, however, which the 
statue has undergone, is the final removal of the two blocks of wood 
placed in 1821 between the two largest fragments, which unite at the 
hips. Why these pieces of wood should have been introduced is 
inconceivable, as the two surfaces fit exactly. They gave the figure a 
slight movement contrary to the intention of the sculptor, if not to 
nature, and their removal will he hailed with satisfaction. While the 
Venus was lying in fragments, opportunity was taken to make casts of 
each piece separately . — Gazette Archeologique, 1884, p. 248. 

Rouen. — Some noise has been made about the recent destruction of 
the jube or rood-screen of the Cathedral of Rouen. This jv.be was 
erected in place of the splendid mediaeval rood-screen thrown down in 
1772. It was a costly structure in the incongruous taste of the last 
century, of which the chief elements consisted of a double portico of 
Ionic columns supporting an entablature, which was in turn sur- 
mounted by a balustrade of brass and marble, and a sculptured 
crucifix by Clodion. Various precious marbles, spoils, it is said, of 
Leptis Magna, were introduced in the monument. Beneath the por- 
tico stood on one side an altar of the Vow, with reliefs by Lecomte, and 
on the other, one of St. Cecilia, with sculptures by Clodion. It is 
unnecessary to add that this jube was wholly out of keeping with the 
majestic lines of the Xlllth century church. Its suppression cannot 
hut improve the effect of the interior. The altars with their sculp- 
tures will be set up again in the two transept chapels . — Courricr de 
VArt, 1884 , P- 626. 

Although there may he room for some difference of opinion about 
the abolition of the rood-screen of Rouen, there can be none about the 
opportunity of repairing the barbarous mutilation of the choir of the 
Cathedral of Chartres by the Vandals of the XVIIIth ctntury. This 
blot upon that splendid monument is sufficient to excuse " restora- 
tion” in the eyes of even the most jealous. We hope that this will 
soon he undertaken, rather than the modernization of some of the 
few remaining ancient buildings of France which have been spared 
until now. 


Thomas W. Ludlow. 
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THE ABORICIYAL RELICS CALLED “ SIYKERS ” OR 

« PLUMMETS.” 

[Plate IY.] 


The accompanying illustrations 1 convey an excellent idea of the 
relics generally described under the name of “ sinkers ” or “ plum- 
mets.” There are few archteological collections in this country in 
which this class of objects is not well represented. The frequency 
with which they are found, their numbers, and their wide dispersal 
have secured for them, from archaeologists, no inconsiderable de- 
gree of attention. 

"While on the coast of California, the writer obtained from the 
Indians a direct and circumstantial account of their use. Before 
referring to this evidence, however, it will be well to notice briefly 
the explanations they have hitherto generally received at the hands 
of archaeologists. It needs but a glance at the literature of the 
subject to show that the problem of their uses has been by no 
means a simple one, since even the names bestowed upon them 
vary widely according to the diverse uses ascribed by different 
writers. They have been called sinkers, plummets, spinning- 
weights, sling-shots, ornaments, and bolas. As was to he expected 
from this variety of names and implied uses, the objects vary in 
shape and in details of workmanship, as they do also in size and 

1 1 am indebted to Prof. S. F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, for the use 
of these cuts, which appear in Kau’s “Prehistoric Fishing.” 
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in the material of which they are composed. V ith all this varia- 
tion of shape, size, and material, there is discernible, at least in a 
great number of these objects, a substantial agreement, sufficient 
to suggest a possible identity of origin and use. 

The “ sinkers ” may be described in general as of an elongated, 
pear shape ; they are sometimes more or less conical, with one or 
both ends truncated. Usually, though not always, they are sym- 
metrical ; some of them indeed are marvels of symmetric finish 
and fine polish. Occasionally they are made oi a common kind 
of stone, as quartzite, but it is noticeable that a large number 
are made of stones not only hard to work and susceptible of 
receiving and retaining a fine polish, but of actual rarity in the 
localities where found, which latter fact would give them an in- 
trinsic value, in aboriginal eyes, over and above that derived from 
their actual use. Specimens have been found made even of 
native copper and of iron ore. “While most of them show no 
ornamentation aside from their symmetry and polish, some, 
especially from the Mississippi Valley, have one end fashioned 
into a human or an animal head. 

In a considerable proportion of these specimens a groove is 
pecked around the extremity of the tapering end. Others, of 
globular shape, terminate in a blunt point which may, or may 
not, be constricted at one end into a slight knob ; still others have 
a hole drilled near the tapering end. It has usually been as- 
sumed, and perhaps correctly, that these latter features are intended 
to facilitate suspension to a line, and this assumed purpose has 
influenced many archaeologists to consider them as weights to 
fishing-lines. In the case of many, perhaps all, of those which 
are perforated, there is but little doubt that this was actually their 
function. At all events the National Museum has specimens, 
both of stone and bone, derived from the Esquimaux of Alaska, 
which are actually attached to fishing-lines, thus proving their 
use bevond all doubt. Bv far the greater number which have 
come under my observation from California and the Mississippi 
Valley are not thus perforated, hut are either grooved or plain. 
In speculating on their probable uses, arelneologists have not failed 
to notice that, while frequently these grooves are of sufficient depth 
to admit of a line being tied to the objects, in a considerable num- 
ber the groove is too shallow to admit of their being so fastened, 
even when fine cord or silk is used.; so that even if it be assumed 
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that the deeply groved specimens are weights to fishing-lines, 
there are still left a considerable number of specimens, the use 
of which cannot be thus explained. In the ease of these latter, 
and in such as are neither grooved nor constricted into a knob, 
it has been supposed, by those who incline to view them as sinkers, 
that the line was passed around the tapering ends and along the 
sides of the object, and that they were thus slung to the line. 
Such is the explanation given by I)r. Ran,- who has succeeded in 
fastening them by the method described. Still it may be doubted 
if any practicable method can be devised which would render 
their suspension to a line, and their use iii fishing, even reasonably 
safe. In the much used asphaltum employed as a cement, the 
southern-coast Californians had a ready method of fastening 
objects securely, and two specimens are mentioned by Putnam in 
vol. Y, Archivology, Wheeler’s Reports (p. 106) which retain not 
only the asphaltum attached to both ends, but also bits of twine 
embedded in the asphaltum ; other specimens show impressions 
of cord in the asphaltum. Dr. Rau mentions similar specimens 
from California in the National Museum, one of which he figures 
in the work above cited (Fig. 4 of Plate IT.). This evidence 
furnishes satisfactory proof that the specimens in question were 
attached to cords, although, of course, it does not necessarily 
follow that the cords were fishing-lines. 

As has been remarked by writers, the degree of finish many 
of these articles have received, and the beauty and rarity of many 
of the stones militate against the idea of their general employ- 
ment as sinkers, in which capacity they would be peculiarly 
liable to loss, however they might be fastened. Commenting on 
this objection to their use as sinkers, Dr. Rau pertinently remarks 
that, by at least one people, the Esquimaux, stone and ivory 
sinkers are used which require no inconsiderable amount of skill 
and care in their manufacture. In this connection, however, it 
should not be forgotten that the Esquimaux have a peculiar fond- 
ness for carving and for decorative art. Xo doubt their taste 
and skill in this direction are due, in large measure, to the long 
period of confinement indoors they yearly endure, which permits, 
and indeed compels, the exercise of their ingenuity as a means 
to while away the time. As a result, nearly all the implements 
used by them, household and other, of however trivial value, 

2 Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America , 1884, p. 169. 
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receive a degree of ornamentation whicli other tribes are not at 
all capable of, or which only appears on their most durable and 
prized possessions. As noted above, too, the Esquimaux sinkers 
are perforated, usually at both ends, and so may be safely secured 
to the lines. Had the stones in question been generally designed 
for sinkers, it seems probable that they too would have been 
perforated, or at least sufficiently deeply grooved or knobbed to 
absolutely insure them from loss so long as the line did not 
break, especially as such security was attainable by the expendi- 
ture of very little more labor. In fact, there is one region where 
the chief and perhaps the sole use of a rude class of pendant-like 
objects seems to have been as sinkers, and an inspection of a 
number of specimens shows the grooves to be amply deep for 
secure attachment. This region is Florida. The specimens in 
question were obtained near Capo Sable, Florida, by Mr. "Wilcox, 
who has kindly submitted them for inspection. They were dug 
from shell-heaps near certain well-known fishing-grounds. They 
are made of shell and limestone. It can be readily understood why 
the Florida Indians were compelled to the use of manufactured 
sinkers by the well-known general absence of beach pebbles and 
other stones on the peninsula. These Florida sinkers do not 
appear to correspond very closely to the objects under consider- 
ation. Some of them, it is true, approximate to the pear shape, 
but they are rudely finished, easily made, and probably had no 
great value in the eyes of their owners. Still, it must not be 
overlooked that, if employed as sinkers, as they probably were, 
their attachment to lines was effected by means of a groove 
instead of a perforation. 

The fact that these objects are often found in considerable num- 
bers far inland, away from regular fishing places, is also against 
the general application of the sinker theory. On the other hand, 
in the fact that about Salem they are most common along shore, 
Professor Putnam finds confirmation of this theory of their use. 
Possibly the well-known fact of the periodical congregation of 
tribes at the seashore, and the greater population, transient and 
otherwise, at the fishing grounds may, to some extent, account 
for the greater number of these relics, as indeed of most other 
classes of remains, at these points. 

About Santa Barbara also they are more abundant than inland; 
but here the fact suggests a quite different explanation, viz. : that on 
the coast were the greatstone manufactories where were turned out 
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stone implements of all sorts, not only for the use of the coast 
Indians hut for barter with inland tribes. Their abundance about 
Santa Barbara, therefore, cannot be taken as decisive proof of their 
use as sinkers to fishing-lines. So good an authority as Dr. Rau, 
in his latest valuable contribution to archaeology- — Prehistoric 
Fishing ” — while accepting the use of this class of stones as sink- 
ers, frankly remarks that this “ view does not exclude the possi- 
bility that some of them may have been differently used.” 

The use of these stones as plummets has not been generally 
accepted. Against this theory is the lack of a satisfactory method 
of suspension in many of them which so strongly militates against 
their employment as sinkers. An even stronger objection to the 
plummet theory is the statement made by Rau, that they are 
found in regions where there are no u monuments ” and earth- 
works to require their use as plummets, as has been assumed to 
■ he the case in parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

As to their employment as “ sling-sliots,” a very large propor- 
tion are entirely too small and light to render this theory tenable 
for a moment. 

Another possible use ascribed to these objects by Lubbock, 
Foster, and others is as the “ bolas,” a weapon supposed to be 
peculiar to the Patagonians. It is not probable that any tribes in 
the United States used this weapon; certainly its use was not 
general. Among some of the Esquimaux tribes a bolas is in use 
for killing geese. Even for this purpose many of the “ sinkers ” 
would he too small and light. Xor do the stones used by the 
Esquimaux for the bird bolas at all resemble the objects discussed 
in this paper. 

The hypothesis of their use as u spinning-weights ” seems to rest 
mainly upon their peculiar shape, though, with reference to their 
employment in this way, Professor Putnam remarks that “ this 
supposition is rendered very probable by the fact that stone 
weights have been used in spinning, and from the statement 
(made to me, in conversation, by I)r. Palmer, oi V ashington, 
I think) that similar stones are still in use among the Indians 
of the Xorthwest.” But as spinning-weights they would require 
a means of attachment which, as has been said, many of them 
lack entirely. 

It will be noticed that the several uses ascribed to these stones 
are largely theoretical, and are based mainly on their supposed 
adaptability to the purposes assigned. In their consideration by 
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archaeologists the guiding idea has been one of utility — that they 
were designed as implements for use in the economic or destruc- 
tive arts. But, independent of the practical necessities of life, 
barbaric peoples are very greatly influenced by superstitions, and 
in the ceremonial observance of them require implements as well 
as forms. With reference to the possible use of these relics in 
this connection I find that Mr. Henderson, in his article in the 
American Naturalist for November, 187-, p. 618, while finally 
accepting the plummet theory, gives as one of six possible uses 
the following : “ they might have been used as a sacred implement 
in the performance of some religious ceremony. This, like the 
preceding suspicion (<'. e.,in playing some game), is only a possibility, 
there being no evidence whatever from which we are warranted in 
drawing such an inference.’" Though admitted to he hut a guess, 
it is remarkable lmw accurate the guess turns out tube; for in 
this paragraph we have exactly the use of these plummet-like 
stones as explained by the Santa Barbara Indians. The moment 
the stones were shown to these Indians, and without leading ques- 
tions from me, I was told that they were “medicine or sorcerv 
stones used by the medicine-men in making rain, in curing the 
sick, and in various ceremonies. The sorcerer arranged twenty 
ot the stone-., the proper number, in a circle, pushed them violently 
together, sprinkled water over the whole, when smoke issued from 
them. Evidently the Californian Indian sorcerers were not with- 
out pretentions in the way of legerdemain. 

At San Buenaventura substantially the same account was re- 
ceived. Here it was said that twelve was the number required by 
the medicine-men, exclusive of a centre stone of a different char- 
acter. The centre stone shown to me, called Tu-eaut, is a flatfish, 
round, beach-worn pebble of quartzite, unworked and stained 
black with iron. ft was, as f was told, of peculiar power in rain 
making, and as evidence of the power inherent in it the Indian 
held it for a few moments tightly grasped in his hand, when 
moisture was visible on it — condensed by contact of the moist 
hand with its cool surface. The moisture was pointed to as visi- 
ble evidence of its “ rain-making power.” 

The use of the medicine-stones among the San Buenaventura 
Indians was as follows: The twelve sorcery stones (ma'-nuc-nu) were 
arranged in a circle close together. In the centre was placed the 
Tu-eaut : <■/,„, (the generic name for seed meal), together with down 
from the breast of the white goose, was then spread over the stones. 
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Bed ochre (ma-nii'-smo) was then sprinkled over the whole. A 
dance was held around the pile, while three old men sang, keeping 
time with rattles. This or similar ceremonies was observed for 
curing the sick, bringing rain, putting out fires in the mountains, 
calling fish up the streams, when war was to be made, etc., etc. 

Several other stones of various shapes were shown to me, some 
in their natural condition, as a piece of iron pyrites, another resemb- 
ling a natural concretion ; those of a third class were fashioned with 
care and were about four inches long, somewhat tapering in shape 
and encircled with several rings. To all these mysterious properties 
were assigned, and it is probable that many other kinds were 
formerly in use. As nearly as could be gathered, the pear-shaped 
“ sinker ” variety was considered the most efficient in sorcery. 

Why the sorcery stones were given their peculiar shape it is not 
easy to understand, and the solution of this problem must be left to 
the final consideration of those more ingenious in such speculation 
than the writer. Perhaps some will discern in the peculiar form, and 
in the ring near the end, confirmation of a supposed phallic origin. 

While for reasons above stated it seems permissible to doubt the 
general applicability of the sinker theory, it is by no means impossi- 
ble that the original function of these stones may have been as 
sinkers. In the case of tribes which depended for their livelihood 
mainly upon fishing, it is not difficult to imagine that an important 
implement in constant use might gradually be clothed with mys- 
terious powers, and that success in fishing might be attributed to 
its direct influence. Under the idea that it brought good luck, 
its owner might employ it, more or less exclusively, as an amulet. 
Its shape and peculiarities might then be copied by the medicine- 
men and used in sorcery, especially in giving good luck to the 
fishermen and in influencing the movements of fish in the rivers, 
after which these stones would gradually pass into the hands of 
neighboring tribes either through barter or by imitation. Their 
later possessors might know nothing of their origin ; for them it 
would be enough to know that they were a protection from dis- 
ease or that they would bring them luck in hunting, fishing, etc. 
In connection with the above speculative origin of the use of this 
class of objects as amulets and medicine-stones, Mr. Murdock 
relates a very interesting case in point among the Esquimaux of 
Point Barrow. lie noticed that one of the Esquimaux, in all 
his hunting or fishing excursions on the ice, wore, suspended 
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about bis neck, a large stone shaped like a sinker and weighing- 
two pounds or more. When at home this sinker was always 
hung up in the hut. The Esquimaux told him that this was a 
“ lucky stone,” and so highly did he prize it that he could not be 
induced to part with it for any consideration. To its owner it 
had no other use than as an amulet. The real sinkers in use 
among these Esquimaux are generally made of ivory, and they 
are all much smaller and less weighty than this amulet. As 
among these Esquimaux many objects formerly owned by their 
deceased ancestors are employed as amulets, Mr. Murdock sug- 
gests, as the possible origin for this particular one, that it was 
originally a true sinker, and, having been handed down to its 
present owner, it became invested with a new value and a new 
use. Assuming that the use of these stones as amulets is a 
secondary one, it would eventually follow that the groove, having 
no longer a special function, would either disappear entirely, as 
it appears to have done in many specimens, or be only slightly 
indicated, as is the ease in many others. In other cases still the 
stone would retain its archaic form, and these, perhaps, would be 
considered the most potent of all in sorcery practices. Whether 
or not the above hypothesis, concerning the shape of the medi- 
cine-stones, be sound or not, it is certain that, if we have any 
right to assume that similar stones, found elsewhere, have had a 
similar use, the significance of their peculiar shape is a legitimate 
subject for speculation. 

On calling the attention of an Indian to the ring pecked near the 
extremity of one of the “ medicine-stones,” he stated that he did not 
know its purpose, but that the stones so encircled were considered to 
be more potent than the others. In reply to my question, wliv such 
a stone could not be used as a sinker to a fishing-line, a Santa 
Barbara Indian replied that he never saw one used in this way, and 
added, of his own accord, “why should we make stones like that 
when the beach supplies sinkers in abundance; our sinkers were 
beach stones, and when one was lost we picked up another.” 

A similar statement, as to their non-use as sinkers, was made by 
a San Buenaventura Indian, who told me that he did not know the 
use of the groove, but that on one occasion he saw a medicine-man 
suspend one of the stones from the handle of an ordinary open- 
work basket, then fill it with water, and yet not a drop escaped. 
In this suggestion we have a possible explanation of a secondary 
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use of the groove. Those with sufficiently deep grooves may 
have been suspended from poles or otherwise in some of their 
ceremonies, or possibly even worn about the person, not exactly as 
ornaments, as suggested by Mr. Henderson, hut as amulets for 
protection in battle or from disease, for success in hunting, etc. 

In view of the foregoing evidence it is perhaps safe to conclude 
that, for the Santa Barbara Indians at least, the so-called “ plum- 
mets ” and “ sinkers ” were in reality “ medicine-stones,” and it 
may he doubted if among them, in later times at least, they had 
any other use. 

The employment of stones to heal the sick, and in sorcery prac- 
tices generally, involves no new idea. Probably there is no part of 
the world where they are not or have not been so employed. Even 
among civilized communities, especially in the far East, in Scot- 
land, and even in our own Southern States, medicine-stones have 
acquired great repute in the cure of disease. Many of these stones 
derived their supposed virtues from their curious shape or color, or 
from their rarity. Every archaeologist recalls the superstition of 
the “ elf shots ” — arrowheads supposed to have been shot by fairies 
at cattle, and hence employed in various bovine diseases. Among 
the North American Indians may be found many interesting beliefs 
and superstitions regarding stones and their employment for various 
purposes partaking of a religious or superstitious character. Stone 
fetiches and amulets are certainly very common among them. But 
while this is true the question may be asked, Does the employment 
by the Santa Barbara Indians of the class of stones described above 
prove that they had a similar use elsewhere, as in the Mississippi 
Valley and on the East Coast? It would of course be unsafe to 
assert anything of the sort. Nevertheless, it being definitely ascer- 
tained that an implement is used for a certain purpose by a certain 
tribe, the fact may be taken as an excellent guide in working out the 
problem of the use of the same or similar implements elsewhere. 
Such information affords a sound working hypothesis. It it be not 
probable, that a given article may possess a similar origin and use 
elsewhere than where observed, it is always possible. In the pres- 
ent case it must remain for archaeologists to determine how far the 
foregoing explanation of the use of these stones by the Santa Bar- 
bara Indians is applicable elsewhere. The general and often minute 
resemblances of these objects wherever found, and the fact that 
superstitions precisely similar in nature to those existing among 
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the Santa Barbara Indians exist among all Indians, would tend to 
give a certain weight to the wide application of their employment 
as sorcery stones. Their employment in sorcery accords with 
their various peculiarities better, perhaps, than any other of their 
supposed uses. Objects so important would be sure to receive, as 
a rule, great care in their manufacture and linish. The qualities 
of beauty and rarity, which many of these stones possess, would 
also tend to their selection for this purpose ; the latter attribute, 
from the mystery sure to be ascribed to their origin by the imagi- 
native Indian, would greatly enhance their supposed potency. 

In referring to the relics, as above, it was necessary to speak of 
them as though they belonged to a definite class with well circum- 
scribed boundaries. This is hardly the case, although it is true 
that the class is moderately well defined, and few archaeologists 
are likely to be in doubt as to what the so-called u sinkers ” or 
medicine-stones are really like. [Nevertheless, as in so many other 
classes of arelneological objects, the boundaries limiting these relics 
cannot be defined with precision. The weight of the medicine- 
stones of the Santa Barbara Indians is a matter of ounces, not 
pounds, and Profes>or Putnam is undoubtedly correct in consider- 
ing that the larger objects, more or less closely resembling the 
“ plummets ” in shape, are really pestles. We have here, what is 
very common in archteology, a class of objects distinct enough in 
their typical form, passing by insensible stages into a second equally 
distinct class. The transition forms are the ones that puzzle the 
arclneologist, as they do the naturalist, to name and to class. In 
the present instance it is perhaps impossible to tell where the 
“ medicine-stones ” end and the class of smaller pestles begins. Yet, 
omitting the doubtful specimens, there remain a larger number of 
either class concerning the identity of which there can be no doubt. 

In a foot-note to Mr. Henderson's paper above cited, Professor 
Putnam says, in reference to the variation of these objects in size 
and shape, “ For my own part I have, for some time, considered 
them as representing, to a greater or less extent, according to size, 
material, shape and finish, 1st, Pestles; 2nd, Sinkers; 3rd, Spin- 
ning-weights ; 4th, Ornaments.” His third and fourth classes, 
with perhaps the smaller, lighter, and better finished of the second, 
would probably come into the class treated of by me in this paper 
as medicine-stones. 


AY. H. Hexsiiaw. 



THE LOST MOSAICS OF RAVEXXA. 


Important works have been devoted during the last few years to 
the mosaics of Ravenna, 1 and it is not my intention to dwell, here 
at least, on a subject which may appear to Have been exhausted. 
My object in the present essay is to restore, with the help of evi- 
dence given in early writers, a series of monuments long since 
destroyed, and which our immediate predecessors have not suffi- 
ciently regarded. This additional information makes it possible 
to follow with more precision than heretofore the progress of art 
in this really unique city, which holds the same position for the 
Christian art of the fifth and sixth centuries that Pompei does for 
the pagan art of the first century. 

cathedral of s. URSUS. — St. ITrsus built and decorated the 
church which hears his name (379—306). He covered its walls with 
precious stones, its vault with mosaics representing various figures : 
“ Ipse earn suis temporibus fundavit et Deo juvante usque ad 
effectual perduxit. Lapidibus pretiosissimis parietibus (sic) cir- 
cumdedit, super totius templi testudinem tessellis variis diversas 
figuras composuit.” 2 

At the beginning of the twelfth century a new tribune and a 
new mosaic are spoken of; an inscription fixes the date of these 
works, 1112. 

Hoc opus est factum post partum Virginis actum 
Anno milleno centeno post duodeno. 

Still it is not known with certainty whether this mosaic was an 
entirely new one or only a restoration. Rossi has adopted the 

1 Rahn, Ravenna. Eine Kunstgeschichtliche Studie. Leipzig, 1869. (Extract 
from the Jahrbucher fur Kunstivissenschaft.) 

J. P. Richter. Die Mosaiken von Ravenna. Vienna, 1878. Cf. my review in 
the Revue Critique , 1878, t. II.. pp. 310-318. 

2 Agnelli Liber Pontificalia : apud Muratori, Scriptores. t. II., 1, p. 51 ; and 
Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Hiatorica, saec. 5 I.— IX., pp. 265—391. Agnellus was 
the biographer of the Archbishops of Ravenna, and wrote about the year 839. Cf. 
Berti, Sull' antico duomo di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1880, p. 12, sqq. 
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second of these opinions, which has, however, few advocates. Two 
hundred years later the nave also was repaired, and even entirely 
made over if we are to believe the historian : 3 “ Circa Annos 
Domini MCOOXIV do mense Augusti tempore Domini Raynaldi 
Archiepiscopi const rueta est de novo tota navis Ecclesiae Ursi- 
anue.’’ 4 5 The mosaics of the apse remained until the middle of 
the last century, when the ancient basilica was demolished and 
replaced by a rococo edifice (1734-1745).* Fortunately we have of 
them several good descriptions and even some plates. 6 More than 
this, several fragments. of this interesting work escaped the vandals 
who committed so much havoc in the name of good taste. They 
are now in the chapel of the Archbishop’s palace, where with 
singular carelessness Mess. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have con* 
founded them with the mosaics of the sixth century which cover 
the vault of this chapel. 7 These fragments consist of two medallions 
with saints, and a figure of the Virgin represented standing with 
her arms extended in the same attitude as the ornate of the 
catacombs. 

Sta. agata maggiore. — Girolamo Rossi relates, that the basilica 
of Shunt Agatha was finished under Archbishop Exuperantius, the 
immediate successor of St. Ursus, whose death he places in 41 8. 8 
His opinion was adopted by Fabri, 9 and by Ciampini. 10 

\Yc know to-day that the successor of St. L'rsus was St. Peter 
the Spaniard (396-425). A monogram, which Zirardini, the 
author otVle/'We _Zv/;bV profani <U Ramnm, reads “Petrus Epis- 
eopus." completes the proof that under this prelate, and not under 


3 “Tametsi quae graeca aliquot locis apposita sunt signa, neque in usu turn versa- 
bantur apud nos, suadere hand difficile possunt, restituisse Hierimiam potius veterem 
picturam. quain ornnino novam instituisse: cum verisimile etiam sit tot sa*culorum 
cursu insigni ornatu earn nequaquain testudinem destitutam. (Rubeus, Histoidarum 
Rave unfit urn, tibri decern, Venice, ed. of 1589, p. 318). 

4 Muratori, Scriptures t. II., 1, p. 210. 

5 Hist. Rav. p. 318. Fabri, Le sap re mernorie di Ravenna antic n; Venice, 16G4. 
PP- 2 -3- 

6 Ruonatmci, Mefrnpolitana di Ravenna. Bologna, 1748-1752. Beltrami, 11 for e- 
stiere istrmto delle co»e notnbifi delta eittd di Ravenna , 1791, p. 9. Spreti, Compendio 
storico deW Arte di comporre i musaici. Ravenna, 1804, p. 81. 

7 Geschiv/ite der Ralienischen Malerei , t. I., p. 27. 

8 Hi star. Raven., p. 90. 

* Le sapre memurie di Ravenna antica. Venice, 1664, p. 62. 

10 Vetera Monumenta, t. I., p. 184. Ciampini makes use of a singular expression : 
“ in fronte habet absidem seu tribunam." 
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Exuperantius (425-432), the consecration of the basilica took 
place. 11 In the apse of this church was formerly seen a mosaic 
which is now known to us only from the engraving in Ciampini, 
“ for it fell down on the 11th of April, 1688, in consequence of 
an earthquake.” 12 We possess no early indication of the period 
to which this mosaic belongs, and its content does not throw any 
light upon this question. The whole composition consists of 
Christ between two Archangels. The Saviour is seated on a 
throne of rather heavy construction, which is covered with pre- 
cious stones. In his left hand he holds a volume ; his right is 
slightly raised, as if in the act of expounding. His cruciform 
nimbus is adorned with precious stones. On either side of him 
stands an Archangel holding a “ baculus.” They also have the 
nimbus, but it is plain. From the ground spring up large flowers, 
among which lilies are to he recognized. 

Ciampini uses the following arguments to sustain his theory, that 
the mosaic is contemporary with the building of the Church : the 
cruciform nimbus, the gemmed throne, the “ baculus ” of the arch- 
angels, and, finally, the presence, on the garments, of those curious 
letters for which no explanation has ever been given. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that all these distinguishing traits are met 
with in works of a much later date, for example, in the mosaic of 
Sta. Prassede at Rome, and that they consequently prove nothing 
at all. Furthermore, at the beginning of the fifth century, that is, 
at the time when the chefs d’oeuvre of the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, of the Baptistery of the Orthodox, and of other sanctu- 
aries were not yet in existence, the presence of attributes of so 
precise a character as the cruciform and gemmed nimbus, the 
throne also gemmed, the “ baculus ” of the archangels, might cer- 
tainly surprise us. These attributes rather create a presumption 
against the antiquity of the work, which is in reality not at all 
distinguished from those of the seventh, eighth, and ninth century, 
or even from those of the middle-ages. 13 It may he added that 
the flowers are exactly the same as those at St. Apollinare A uovo 
and other later churches. 


11 Beltrami, II forestiere istruito, etc., p. 47. 

B Beltrami, p. 48. 

r* In Ciampini 's engraving the mosaic is in the form of a pointed arch, but we 
will not lay any stress upon this peculiarity, as it probably proceeded from a license 
of Ciampini’s engraver. 
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The disappearance of the original monument and the complete 
absence of early texts make it our duty not to be hasty in assigning 
a date to the mosaic of Saint Agatha. The early historians of 
Ravenna, — Rossi, Fabri, and others, — did not come to any decision 
on this delicate point : let us imitate their reserve. If the mosaic 
bore the date attributed to it by Ciampini, it would have been the 
most ancient existing mosaic in their city, and they would not 
have failed to study it carefully. Their silence is unfavorable to 
these pretensions to a great antiquity. 

basilica OF s. lorenzo, at Caesarea. — Laurieius, the cham- 
berlain of Honorius (395—423), caused to be built at Caesarea 
the basilica of S. Lorenzo, 14 in one of whose chapels, dedicated 
to SS. Gervasius and Protasius, he prepared for himself a sump- 
tuous mausoleum. According to an ancient inscription the con- 
secration of the building took place in 435; and it existed until 
1553, when it was demolished to make room for the fortifications 
projected by Pius IV. 

This basilica was adorned with magnificent gold mosaics and 
incrustations of rare marbles. 15 One of these mosaics represented, 
according to Agnellus, 16 three children, who are probably the 
three youths in the fiery furnace, a subject frequently treated in 
the paintings of the catacombs and the sculptures of the sarco- 
phagi, but no example of which had yet been met with in the 
wall-decorations of the basilicas. 

S. Giovanni Evangelista. — The Church of Saint John the Evan- 
gelist is one of the most important erections of the Empress Galla 
Placidia. It owes its origin to a vow made by this princess during 
a tempest in which she came near losing her life. 

The author of the Liber Pontificate of Ravenna tells us of the 
circumstances of this vow, at the same time that he describes the 
building raised to the Apostle St. John, the protector of the princess. 

14 St. Augustine, cited ljy Von Quast (p. 3), says that there existed a Basilica in 
this place before 412. It is impossible for us to decide whether Laurieius added 
another, or whether he simply restored the preexisting edifice. 

15 “ Sepultusque est in monasterio S. Gervasii et Protasii, juxta . . . ecclesiam 
(S. Laurentii) mirabiliter decoratam musiva aurea, et diversarum lapidum genera, 
singulaque metalla parietibus juncta.” (Agnelli Liber Pont iftcalis, in vita S. Johan- 
nis, ed. JBacchini, t. I., p. 264. Pertz, p. 299.) 

16 “ Antequam in eubiculum arcae ingrediaris manu dextera aspexeris juxta quod 
effigies trium puerorum musivo depictae (musive depicta, Pertz) sunt.” (loc. cit.) 
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His narration is all the more interesting because almost nothing 
remains of the work which he had before his eyes. “ Galla Placidia 
. . . aediiicavit . . . ecclesiam S. Joliannis Evangelistae. Cum 
esset angustiosa per discrimina maris gradiens, orta procella, earina 
quassante a fluetibus, putans mergi in profundum, Deo votum vovit 
de apostoli ecclesia. Liberata est a furia maris. Et infra tribunam 
ipsius Eeclesiae super capita Imperatorum et Angustarum legltur 
ita: confirm" hoc , JDeus, quod open it us es in nobis a tcmplo too Hieru- 
sxlem tibi afferent lieges munera. Et desuper alium versum invenies 
sic legentem ; Scmcto nc beatissimo apostolo Johan ni Erangelistae 
Galla Placidia Augusta cum filio suo Placido Vuleutinimw Augusto, 
et filia sua Justu Grata Honona Augusta , Uberutionis periculum (sic) 
maris votum solventes .” 17 

Historians place the building of this edifice in the year 425, 
when Yalentinian was named Caesar. The time of the destruc- 
tion of its mosaics is unknown. Girolamo Rossi, whose work 
appeared in 1572 (2d edition, 1589). seems still to have seen them, 
as he describes them minutely, though it is possible that he copied 
the description given of them in an early chronicle, published by 
Muratori. 18 

Of the manuscripts of this chronicle, that which is in the Library 
of Ravenna (Xo. 138, ord. b., letter o.) even contains a miniature 
which may well have been inspired by the mosaics of Placidia. We 
see there (fol. 11 vo.) two vessels, each containing three crowned 
figures and two nimbed saints, one rowing and the other managing 
the sails (or rather the same saint represented twice). This is 
evidently the tempest scene. The title of this manuscript, the 
orthography of which differs considerably from that of the manu- 
script of Modena published by Muratori, is “ Incipit tractatus 
hedificationis et construetionis ecclie sci Johannis Evangeliste de 
Ravenna, facta per serene memo rib Galam T’lacidiam Augustam, 
filiam Theodosii Augusti imperatoris.” 

Rossiis description is so confused that it is impossible to determine 
the situation given to the mosaic. So far as may be judged, there 
were on the arch of the tribune (or perhaps on the band of the 
concha) five emperors, whose names are inscribed by the side of each 
one, as follows : “ D. Coustantinus. D. Theodosius. D. Arcadius. 

17 Agnelli Lib. Pont., in vita S. Joliannis, c. YI. Pertz, p. 307. Apud Muratori, 
Scriptores, t. II., p. 68. 

18 Scriptores, t. I., 2, p. 567. 
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D. Honorius. Theosodius nep.” On the left were “ D. Valentini- 
anus. D. Gratianus. D. Constantins. Gratianus nep. Joannes nep .” 19 

The following inscription related to all these pjrinees : “ Galla 
Placidia pro se et iis omnibus votum solvit.” This one also con- 
cerned the princes and princesses of whom we shall speak : “ Con- 
tirma hoc Deus quod operatus es in nobis a templo sancto tuo, 
quod est in Hierusalem tibi otferent reges munera .” 20 

The princes and princesses represented “ circa suhsellia ” were, 
on the right, Theodosius and Eudocia ; and, on the left, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia Aug . 21 If we were to admit that the portraits of 
the emperors adorned the opening of the hemispherical vault, it 
would be necessary to suppose that the latter portraits were placed 
in a horizontal position above the seats in the choir. In the centre 
of the vault was depicted God the Father, seated on a throne and 
surrounded by twelve sealed books ; by his side was this inscrip- 
tion : “ Sanctissimo ac beatissimo Apostolo Joanni Evangelistae 
Galla Placidia Augusta cum suo filio Placido Valentiniano Au- 
gusto, et filia sua Justa Grata Ilonoria Augusta liberationis maris 
votum solvit .” 22 

Christ held in his hand a book on which this sentence was read : 
21 Beati misericordes, quoniam miserebitur Deus . . 5,23 Another 
scene represented God delivering a volume to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, whose name was written below him u Sanctus Joannes Evan- 
gelista.” 24 The Creator was doubtless iigured by a hand appearing 
from the clouds. Then followed the sea with two tempest-tossed 

19 “Aderant quoque Constantii, Yalentiniani, Gratiani, et ceterorum ejus familiae 
Augustorum imagines : iisque erat inscriptum : Gall Placidia . . . Erant autem 
hae imagines in arcu testudinis ad dexteram quinque, quibus sic erat adseriptum: 
D. Constantinus . . . 7} 

“ “Augustorum Augustarumque imaginibus sic erat inscriptum : Conjirma hoc 
Deus ... 71 • 

21 “Circa subsellia vero ad dextram in extrema parte Dn. Theodosius et Dn. 

Eudocia, ad loevam Dn. Arcadius et Dn. Eudoxia Aug.” £ 

22 “ In testudinis templi medio, Dei imago erat pulcherrima, sedentis in solio 
toto templo admodum refulgens, duodecimque divinis libris, undique obsignatis 
cireumsepta ; ab ea, quameunque in partem templi quis respiceret, inspectabatur 
eui sic erat inscriptum : Sanctissimo ...” This representation of God is rather 
abnormal at the beginning of the fifth century : there is but little doubt that the 
writer wished to refer to Christ. 

23 “Ipse Christus Deus apertum in manu habebat librum, in quo sic scriptum 

erat: Bead ...” F 

24 “ Videbatur autem in majestate Deus libellum Joanni Evangelistae porrigens 

cui erat subscriptum : Sanctus ...” s 
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vessels, in one of which was St. John succoring Galla Placidia, 
and finally the seven candlesticks and other symbols of the 
Apocalypse. 2 -" 

portrait OF THE archbishop ST. peter. — Galla Placidia caused 
to be made a mosaic likeness of the Archbishop St. Peter, for 
whom she felt a very great veneration. This portrait was not a 
mere “ imago clypeata,” but an official portrait in the real sense 
■of the word, representing the person, not only with his attributes, 
but also in the performance of the most important acts of his 
ministry. It decorated the apse of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Agnellus describes it as follows in his biography of 
St. Peter : “ Et infra ecclesiam B. Joannis Evangelistae jussit 

Galla Placidia pro illius sanctitate ejus effigiem tessellis exornari 
in pariete tribunali post tergum Pontificis supra sedem ubi Pon- 
tifex sedet. Quae effigies ita [est] facta, prolixam habens barbam, 
extensis manibus quasi missas canit, et hostia veluti super altare 
posita est, et ecce Angelus Domini in aspectu altaris illius orationes 
suseipiens est depictus.” 26 

s. andrea maggiore. — St. Peter Chrysologos (439-449) raised 
in honor of the apostle St. Andrew, near the “ TTrsiana aedes,” a 
church which the chronicler calls magnificent, although it was 
sustained by wooden columns, replaced a hundred and fifteen 
years later by columns of Levantine marble. The portrait of the 
saint was placed over the door. The following verses, given by 
Agnellus, will serve as a commentary on it : 

“ Aut lux hie nata est aut capta hie libera regnat 
Lex est ante venit cceli decus unde modernum ’ 

“ Divo etiam Andress Apostolo juxta Ursianam aedem haud 
procul ab Posterula, quam Vincilionis appellant, aedificavit egre- 
gium templum, ligneis tamen columnis suffultum, supra valvas, 

25 “ Hinc atque inde mare vitreum, in quo duie naves turbulenta tempestate, et 
ventorum impetu agitatae ; in altera divus Joannes Placidiae opem ferens, aderat, 
septemque candelabra, et nonnulla praeterea ex iis, quae in Apocalypsi describuntur, 
mysteria : ’’ 

If the text of Rossi were taken literally, it would follow that the candlesticks and 
the symbols were contained in one of the vessels, but this explanation is inadmissi- 
ble: these objects evidently occupied a separate position. The other symbols taken 
from the Apocalypse were, doubtless, the mystic lamb, the book sealed with the 
seven seals, etc. 

26 Agnelli Lib. Pont., ed. Bacc., t. I., p. 232 ; Muratori, Scrip., Cap. IV., p. 57 ; 
Pertz, p. 291. 
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ejus imago, emblematieo, vermiculatoque opere conspiciebatur,’ 
bis adjectis carminibus. . . Aut lux. . . 27 

I am not acquainted with the period of the destruction of this 
mosaic. Rossi informs us that the inscription was “ interrupta ob 
antiquitatem et concisa,” and he uses, in speaking of the mosaic, 
the imperfect indicative, which tends to prove that it was no- 
longer in existence at his time. Fabri, who wrote about a hun- 
dred years later, is more explicit ; he says, “ vedevasi gih a mosaico 
l’effigie del santo fondatore.” 28 

chapel OF S. ANDREA (439-449). — “(Petrus Chrysologus) fecit 
. . . monasterium S. Andreae Apostoli ; suaque effigies super 
valvas ejusdem monasterii est inferius tessellis depicta.” 

It is in these terms that Angellus 29 mentions the execution of 
this mosaic portrait ; but his testimony, apparently so clear, occa- 
sions grave difficulties. In the first place, he has forgotten to tell 
us whether the Archbishop Peter himself caused his portrait to be 
made, which question it would be premature to decide either one 
way or the other. In the second place, the modern editor, found- 
ing his opinion on the style of the verses inscribed in this chapel, 
thinks that it has to do, not with Peter the elder, but with Peter 
the younger. 30 It is evident that, in view of such uncertainty, it 
would be rash to assign one date more than the other to this 
portrait of the Chapel of St. Andrew. 

basilica petriana. — The Basilica Petriana, one of the marvels 
of Ravenna, was founded by an archbishop of the name of St. 
Peter. If we regard his title of “ Antistes,” it must have been 
St. Peter the Spaniard, who was bishop from 396 to 425. 31 If, 
on the contrary, we try to determine his position by means of the 
mention which Agnellus makes of his successor, Neo, it was St. 
Peter Chrysologos (439-449). 

27 Rubeus, Hist. Raven. , pp. 105-100 from Agnellus. Cf. Mai, Vet. Script, t. v., 
p. 112, where interesting various readings of this inscription are given. 

28 Le snrjre memorie di Ravenna , 1004, p. 80. 

29 Muratori, Scnptores, t. II., 1, p. 83. Pertz. p. 313. 

30 Agnelli Liber Pontificalis, ed. Baechini, Modena, 1708, 1. 1., p. 329. Cf. Mura- 
tori, Scriptores, t. II., 1, p. 79. 

31 Neo chose this basilica for his place of burial ; his image, executed in mosaic, 
was to be seen in the vault of the edifice: “ Sepultus in D. Petri, quod extruxerat, 
in cujus testudine ipsius imago emblematice picta videbatur, eui sic erat inscriptum : 
Dominus Neon senescat nobis.” Rubeus, Hist. Raven., p. 110. 
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This prelate, whoever he may have been, had not time to finish 
the building, the decoration of which seems to be due to Neo 
(449-452). It was remarkable for a profusion of costly marbles 
and mosaics. Under John V., the thirty-first archbishop accord- 
ing to Muratori, the thirty-fifth according to Tarlazzi, 32 an earth- 
quake utterly overthrew this basilica (607-613). Astolphus 
resolved to raise it from its ruins, but was not able completely to 
carry out this undertaking. 

The following are the passages in the Liber Pontjicolis of Agnel- 
lus, relating to the basilica Petriana. “ (Petrus Antistes XVII) 
fundator Ecclesiae Petrianae muros per circuitum aedificans, sed 
nondum omnia eomplens. Nulla ecelesia in aedificio major fuit 
similis ilia, neque in longitudine, nec in altitudine, et valde exor- 
nata fuit de pretiosis lapidibus et tessellis variis decorata, et valde 
locupletata in auro, et argento, et vasculis sacris quibus (sic) ipse 
fieri jussit.” 33 “ (Neon XVIII) aedifieator autem fuit superscrip- 
tae Ecclesiae Petrianae, cujus funditus aliquam partem Antecessor 
construxerat, unde neeesse erat, successores antecessoris opus im- 
plere. Dehinc fuerant omnia postquam constructa aedificia et sar- 
tatecta templi innovata sunt, variis eoloribus depingere fecit.” 34 
“ Johannes V., (XXXIX). Istius temporihus Ecelesia Petriana 
cecidit terraemotu post expleta solemnia missarum die Dominico.” 35 
“(Astulphus) ecclesiam Petrianam, quae funditus eversa est per 
terraemotum, sponte aedificare voluit, et piramides per in gyrum 
erexit columpnas statuit quae manent usque nunc, sed non con- 
summavit.” 36 

PORTRAITS OF THEODORIC AT PAVIA AND AT RAVENNA (VI CENT.) 

— Agnellus has left a description of two mosaics of the greatest 
interest, which were, one at Pavia, and other in the capital of the 
Exarchate. The one at Pavia contained an equestrian portrait of 
Theodoric, a kind of representation of which there is no other 
example in mosaic, unless it be admitted that the apse-painting 
of S. Giorgio in Velabro, at Rome (St. George by the side of his 
horse), is a copy of the early mosaic of this church. This image 

32 Tarlazzi, Memorie Sacre di Ravenna, p. 103. 

33 In vita S. Petri, c. I.; apud Muratori, Scriptores, t. I., p. 56. Pertz, p. 289. 

34 In vita Neonis: ibid., p. 58. Ed. Bacehini, t. I., p. 237. Pertz, p. 292. 

35 In vita Johannis : ibid., p. 170. Pertz, p. 376. 

36 In vita Sergii : ibid., p. 173. Pertz, p. 378. 
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was “ in cameris tribunalis,” that is to say in all probability, as 
M. W. Schmidt has remarked, 37 in the place where justice was 
administered. 38 In fact, a document of the year 908, published 
by Muratori," mentions precisely this tribunal of I’avia attributed 
to Theodoric : “ dum in Dei nomine, civitate Papia, in sacro Pala- 
tio, hubi domus Berengarius preerat in laubiam majorem ubi sub 
Teuderico dicitur in judieio resederet .Johannes . . In the 
second mosaic the great monarch, holding in one hand a lance 
and in the other a shield, was placed between two figures. One of 
these, that next to the shield, personified Rome, which owed to 
Theodoric its new splendor ; it bore a helmet and was armed with 
a javelin. The second figure, Ravenna, advanced towards its vic- 
tor, its right foot resting on the sea, and its left on dry land. 40 

STA. maria maggiore. — Archbishop Ecclesius (521-534) erected 
this church, it is thought, shortly after his return from Constanti- 
nople. He is also the author of the mosaics which adorned its 
facade and tribune. In the vault of the latter was a figure of the 
Virgin, whose beauty Agnellus already praises. 41 Although this 
chronicler does not speak expressly of the nature of these orna- 
ments, it is nevertheless certain that they were in mosaic. This 
results from the words of Girolamo Rossi, who was able to see 
them : “ In ejus templi testudine D. Mariae Virginis imaginem, 

57 Jahrbucher fur Kunstwissenschaft, 1873, p. 3, 

46 In vita Petri Senioris, c. II., apud Muratori et Pertz. 

39 Antiq. Ital. medii aevi , t. II., p. 933. 

40 “ Anno quinto Justini II. Imperatoris pestilentiu bovum, et interitus ubique 
fuit ; post vero depredata a Langobardis Tuscia, obsiderunt Ticinum, quae civitas 
Papia dicitur, ubi et Tkeodoricus Palatium struxit et ejus imaginem sedentem super 
equum in Tribunalis cameris tessellis ornate bene conspexi. Hie autem similis fuit 
in into palatio, quod ipse aediticavit, in tribunale triclinii, quod vocatur ad mare 
supra portam, et in fronte Regiae quae dicitur ad Calchi istius civitatis, ubi prima 
porta palatii fuit in loco qui vocatur Sicrestum, ubi Ecclesia Salvatoris esse videtur. 
In pinnaculo ipsius loci fuit Theodorici effigies, mire tessellis ornata, dextera manu 
lanceam tenens, sinistra clypeum, lorica indutus. Contra clypeum Roma tessellis 
ornata astabat cum hasta et galea, unde vexo telum tenensque fuit : Ravenna tes- 
sellis figurata pedem dextrum super mare, sinistrum super terram ad Regem pro- 
perans. Misera undique invidia passa!” (Agnelli Lib. Pont, apud Muratori, t, II. 
Pertz, p. 337-38.) 

41 “ Hie pontifex in suo proprietatis jure aedificavit ecclesiam Sanctae et semper 
Virginis intemeratae Mariae, quam cernitis, mira magnitudine cameram Tribunalis 
et frontem ex auro ornatum, et in ipsa Tribunalis camerae effigies S. Dei genitricis 
cui similem nunquam potuit humanus oculus conspicere,” ( Lib. Pont. ) Pertz n 
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tanta artificis eruditione, opere vermiculato, pictam faisse fertur, 
ut nihil pulchrius, et similius extaret. Ad ejus pedes haec car- 
mina legebantur. 

Virginis aula micat Christusque cepit ah astris 
Nuncius e coelis angel us ante fait 
Mysterium verbi genitrix et virgo perennis 
Auctorisque sui facta ]>arens Domini 
Vera magi claudi eoeci mors vita fatentur 
Culmina sacra Deo dedicat Ecclesius. 

Anno MDL sede ob Pauli Tertii Pont Max., obitum vacante, 
pulcherrimam earn, de qua supra diximus, imaginem D. A’irginis 
Matrie, et carmina uua cum aurea pene testudine, ruina ingenti 
ac damno corruisse vidimus .” 4J 

The same church contained, also, the image of Ecclesius offer- 
ing to the Virgin and her Son the building which be had erected : 
the prelate was depicted as about forty years of age. The por- 
trait survived, by several years at least, the rest of the mosaic. 
Fabri is mistaken in speaking of it as destroyed at the same time, 
for it appears clearly from Girolamo Rossi's account that in 1589 
it was only threatened with destruction, but had not yet fallen. 43 

It is thought that Archbishop Peter IV. (569-574) also caused 
works to be executed in this church. In fact the following 
inscription was read in the mosaic : 

Salvo Dn. Papa N. Petro 
Laurentius V. R. Subdiaconus S. R. E. 

Praepositus fabricae hujus votum solvit. M 

S. APOLLINARE NUOVO ; PORTRAIT OF S. AGNELLUS. — The chron- 
icler, Agnellus, mentions, already in the ninth century, this por- 
trait and that of Justinian ; and the way in which he refers to 
them makes it appear certain that they were executed by order, 
of the archbishop himself. It is in the biography of the latter 
that the reference is made, and by relating his portrait to that of 
Justinian the chronicler can only have had in mind to mark their 


« Hist. Rav., p. 153 ; ibid., p. 154. 

43 “ Ejusdem imago templum D. Mariae Virgini, ac infanti Christo Deo offeren- 
tis, in D. Mariae Majoris cernitur, opere picta vermiculato, annos referens circiter 
quadraginta, sed ita corrupta ut nisi eorum, qui praesunt, liberalitas latius pateat, 
paueis abhinc annis penitus collapsura sit.” Hist. Rav., p. 154. 

44 Fabri, Le sagre memorie, p. 254. 
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common origin. 45 These portraits were on the inner wall of the 
facade, above the door. Girolamo Eossi was able still to see them, 
but remarks that their preservation was defective. 46 In the time 
of Fabri (1664) the portrait of Agnellus had already disap- 
peared. 47 

The image of Justinian, the only one remaining, was placed a 
few years ago in the last chapel on the left of the church, in a 
very badly lighted place, whatever may be asserted to the con- 
trary in the inscription on a marble slab, recording its removal in 
1863. The great emperor is represented in a front view at half- 
length (perhaps originally the portrait gave the full figure). It is 
certain that the sceptre which he held has disappeared. The 
crown rests upon his brow ; over his shoulders is thrown a violet 
mantle which leaves his right arm uncovered. A broad nimbus, 
encrusted with mother-of-pearl, indicates his rank, as also does 
the crown. The posture is very simple, and even has a certain 
stiffness. As to the head, with brown outlines, and rather small 
in proportion to the body, the details cannot be clearly made out 
on account of the bad light in which the mosaic is placed : it is, 
for example, impossible to tell whether or not Justinian had a 
beard. All that can be affirmed is, that he has a round chin 
and rather a full face, and that, as regards character and life, this 
portrait is far behind that of S. Vitale. Above the nimbus is 
traced in large letters the name of the emperor : 

IVSTIFIAN 

According to Fabri the original inscription was l). 1ST. Justini- 
ANUS IMPERATOR. 48 

45 “ In ipsius fronte intrinsecus si aspexeritis Justiniani Augusti effigiem reperie- 
tis, et Agnelli Pontiticis auratis (lecoratam tessellis." (Lib. Pont, in Vita S 
Agnelli, ap. Muratori, Script, t. II, 1, p. 113: Pertz, p. 335.) 

“ “ I nter quas (imagines) etiam supra portam, egredientibus, laeva, imago Jus- 
tiniani Caesaris videtur, dextra, Agnelli ; quae ruinam ita minantur, ut arbitremur, 
paucos annos superfuturas.” ( Hist Rav., ed. 1589, p. 170.) 

47 “ • ■ • st “ l’effigie dell' Imperator Giustiniano lavorata a mosaico, opera di molti 
aecoli, e degnissima pero di esser veduta, sotto la quale leggesi il suo nome. D. N. 
Justinianus imperator. Sta rimperatore con uno scetro in mano, nella cui som- 
mita b una croce nella forma medesima, che si vede nelle medaglie antiche ; e fu 
fatta dipingervi dall' arcivescovo S. Agnello . . . e cosi anche a man sinistra stava 
quella del medesimo S. Agnello, che nel longo corso di tanti gecoli e rovinata.” (Le 
sagrememorie, p. 126.) 

“ This portrait has been photographed by Ricci, of Ravenna, Cat. No. 153. 
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BASILICA OF s. stefano. — S. Maximianus (546-556) raised in 
honor of St. Stephen, near the “ Posterula Ovilionis,” a church of 
great size, and decorated it in the most brilliant manner. He 
dedicated it on the 11th of December, 550. 49 His portrait in 
mosaic was placed in the “ concha ” of the apse (in cameris tribu- 
nae) ; even the circumference of this part of the edifice was deco- 
rated with enamelled cubes. 50 At the summit of the arch was a 
metrical inscription, which tells us that the building of the edifice 
lasted only eleven months. 

To the basilica itself the same prelate added two small chapels. 51 
These also were decorated with new gilt cubes, mixed with others 
•of different kinds and fixed in the lime. 52 In this passage of 
Agnellus we notice the very singular expression “ novis tessellis 
auratis.” This would lead us to suppose that gilt cubes which 
had already been used were usually employed, as in the present 
case he honors with special mention the use of new cubes. But 
this hypothesis, which would be comprehensible if it were applied 
to marble cubes coming from antique edifices, becomes improba- 
ble as soon as it is applied to gold mosaics. It was Christianity, 
not pagan antiquity, which made the greatest use of them ; and 
it is not admissible that at the time of Maximianus, when they 
knew how to execute not only gilt but even silvered mosaics (for 
example at St. Vitale), it should have been found necessary to 
•borrow this ornamentation from ante-Constantinian monuments. 
At most it might be admitted that use was sometimes made of the 
gilt mosaics of ruined Christian edifices, unless it be thought 
preferable to see in the word “ novus ” merely one of these redun- 
dancies so frequent in the style of the writers of the ninth century. 

STA. euphemia. — Maximianus placed mosaics in the church of 
Saint Euphemia, at Classis, a church which was already destroyed 

* Pertz, p. 327. 

50 “ (Maximianus) aedificavitque ecclesiam beati Stephani, hie Ravennae, levitae 
■et martyris, non longe a Posterula Ovilionis, a fundamentis, naira magnitudine, 
decoravit pulcherrimeque ornavit, et in cameris tribunae sua effigies tessellis variis 
infixa est et per in giro mirifice opere vitreo constructa est.” (Agnellus, in Vita 
S. Maximianus, t. II., p. 106. Pertz, p. 327). 

51 Agnellus, loc. cit. 

52 “ Ad latera vero ipsius Basilicae monasteria parva subjunxit quae omnia novis 
tessellis auratis simulque promiscuis aliis calce inflxis mirabiliter apparent.” (Pertz, 
p, 328). Quast, op. laud.., p. 38, translates “ monasteria ’’ by monasteries, and is 
surprised at this addition. We have seen above that, as Ducange had already 
remarked, this word has in Agnellus the meaning of chapels. 
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at the time when Agnellus wrote : “ S. Petrus senior ... in area 
magna saxea ibidem positus fuit juxta Ecelesiam B. Euphemiae, 

■ piae vocatur ad mare, quam Maximianus Pontifex tessellis variis 
mire ornavit, quae nunc demolita est.” 53 

arch l episcopal palace; BATHS. — It is well known that the early 
Christians often established baths near buildings consecrated to 
worship. Pome, Xaples, Pavia, and other cities contained several. 
That of which we are to speak seems to have been one of the most 
sumptuous, and to have recalled, if not by its dimensions, at least 
by its ornaments, the magnificence of the ancient thermae. It 
formed a part of the archiepiscopal palace of Ravenna, and was 
ornamented by the Archbishop St. Victor (539-546) with rare 
marbles and gold mosaics. Vo mention is made in the text of 
Agnellus of the pavement-mosaic spoken of by Furietti 54 and 
Martigny. 55 The use of gold cubes seems rather to exclude the 
idea of a work of this kind. 

A tablet, also incrusted with gilt letters, perpetuated the remem- 
brance of these works by verses which Agnellus declares that he 
had some difficulty in deciphering. The following is the passage 
of the chronicler regarding this work, every trace of which has 
long since disappeared : “ Refecitque Balneum juxta domum 
Ecclesiae haerens parietibus muri Episcopii ubi residebat quod 
usque hodie mirifice lavat[ur], et pretiosissimis marmoribus pariete 
junxit, et diversas figuras, tessellis aureis, variasque composuit, et 
tabulam descriptam, literis aureis tessellatis in qua laboriose legere 
curavimus, et ita hos exametros catalecticos versus in eadem con- 
scriptos invenimus : 

Victor apostolica tutus virtute sacerdos 
Balnea parva prius prisco vetusta labore 
Deponens miraque tamen novitate refecit 
Pulcrior ut cultus majorque resurgat ab imo 
Hoc quoque perpetuo decrevit more tenendum 
Et biduo gratis clerus lavet ipsius u**bis 
Tertia cui cessum est et feria sexta lavandi.” 56 

53 Vita S. Petri, ed. Bacchini, t. II., p. 187. Pertz, p. 341. 

64 De Musivis, p. 75. 

55 Dicticmnaire, p. 424. 

56 In vita S. Victoris, c. I., Mura tori, Scriptores, t. II., 1 , p. 103. Pertz, p. 325. 
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ECCLESIA PETRIANA, AT CLASSIS; CHAPELS OF ST. MATTHEW AND 
ST. JAMES. — The mosaics of these two chapels were executed under 
St. Agnellus, (556-569), who placed in the tribune of the sanc- 
tuary consecrated to St. Matthew the following inscription, of a 
very doubtful Latinity : “ Salvo Domino Papa Agnello, de donis 
Dei, et servorum ejus, qui obtulerunt ad honorem, et ornatum 
Sanctorum Apostolorum et reliqua pars de summa cervorum qui 
perierunt, et Deo auctore inventi sunt, haec absida mosivo exor- 
nata est.” 37 

S. APOLLINARE IN CLASSE ; CHAPEL OF SS. MARK, MARCELLUS AND 

felicula. — The archbishop John, the fourth of this name and 
the twenty-ninth in the general series (571-595), built and orna- 
mented with mosaics, in the basilica of S. Apollinare in Classe, 
the chapel of SS. Mark, Mareellus and Felicula. This chapel 
received later the monument of this prelate : “ (Johannes) sepultus 
est in ecclesia bcati Apolenaris civitatis Classis extra inuros in 
monasterio SS. Marci, Marcelli et Feliculae, quod ipse a funda- 
mentis aediticavit et tessellis decoravit, et omnia eonsummavit,” 
etc. 53 According to Muratori the consecration of this chapel took 
place in 589. 

s. apollinare. — Reparatus (671—677), the 36th archbishop 
according to Muratori, the 39tli according to Tarlazzi, 39 ordered 
that the portraits of his predecessors and of himself should be 
painted and incrusted “ in tribunalis cameris ” of S. Apollinare, 
and that below them the following verses should be placed : 

“ Is igitur socius meritis Reparatus ut esset 
Aula no vos habitus fecit flagrans per aevum.” 60 

basilica of SANTA CROCE.— Quast, 61 supporting himself on the 
description given of this basilica by Agnellus, tells us that not 
only the apse but the fa 9 ade of the editice was adorned with 
mosaics by order of archbishop St. John. It must be remarked, 


57 Agnellus, Vita S. Agnelli. Pertz, p. 336. 

58 Ibid, Vita JohannU, p. 126. Pertz, p. 342. 

58 Memorie sacre di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1852, p. 504. 

60 Ed. Bacchini, t. II., p. 294; Pertz, p. 354. “ Et jussit ut eorum effigies et 

suam in tribunali cameris (sic) B. Apolenaris depingi et variis tessellis decorari, ac 
subter pedibus eorum binos versus metricos describi, continentes ita : h igitur . . 

51 Die alt-Christlichen Bauicerke von Ravenna , p. 10. 
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however, that the chronicler of Ravenna is not as explicit as 
Quast is willing to believe. He speaks only of paintings : “ In 
fronte ipsius templi introeuntes pili januas desuper depictis (sic) 
quatuor Paradisi flumina versus exametros et pentametros, si 
legetis invenietis : Christe Patris verbum,” etc . 62 

Eugene Muntz. 


42 Muratori, Scriptores, p. 68, col. a. Ed. Bacchini, t. I., p. 285. Pertz, p. 306. 



THE ABBEY OE JUMIEGES ANT) THE LEGEXD OF 

THE EXERYES. 


The Benedictine Abbey of Jumieges, whose imposing ruins 
crown a high blulf overlooking the Seine, about twelve miles 
from Rouen, was founded by St. Philibert, second Abbot of Rebais, 
in the diocese of Meaux, a. d. 654, or 655, during the reign of 
Clovis II. 1 According to the monk, Guillaume de Jumieges, 2 its 
Latin name, Gemmeticus, is derived either from Gemma or Gem- 
mites, a precious stone, because “ the beauty and fertility of its site 
makes it shine as shines a precious stone set in a ring,” or from 
Gemisco, to sigh, “ because those who fear to groan hereafter in 
avenging flames, lament there over their sins.” Its popular 
French name, the “ Abbaye des Enerves,” alludds to the story of 
the unhappy sons of Clovis, who are traditionally said to have 
found shelter within its walls at an early period of its history, and 
to have joined its brotherhood as monks. 

Their father, Clovis II. , king of the Franks, was one of the 
so-called “ Rois faineants ” — the do-nothing kings — who delegated 
their duties and responsibilities to their “ Maires du Palais,” and 
were sovereigns only in name ; 3 4 their mother, Bathilde, originally 
a Saxon slave, figures in the Roman calendar as a saint. 1 When 


1 C. A. Deshayes, in his history of the Abbey (Rouen, 1829), says that the monks 
regarded Dagobert, the father of Clovis, as founder of the Abbey in 640, but, while 
he thinks it possible that Dagobert may have left some provision for it in his will, 
both he and Savalle {La Chronique des Enerves , Rouen, 1868) follow Guillaume de 
Jumieges in giving the credit to Clovis. See also Neustria Pia , par Arthur de 
Mouster, Rouen^ 1638, 1 vol. in folio. 

* A monk of the eleventh century, author of a Histoire des Normans, first pub- 
lished in 1603, inserted by Duchesne in his Recueil des Historiens de la Normandie 
(1619), and by Guizot in the 29th vol. of his Coll, des Mem. relatifs a I’Histoire de 
France. 

5 Henri Martin, Hist, de France, vol. II., p. 150, says that Clovis wasted his life 
in dissipation, and, after committing an act of sacrilege, died a madman at the age 
of 21, a. d. 656. 

4 La. vie et legende de noire glorieuse mere Saint Boultheur , Royne de France. 

MS. No. 139, Fonds du Cange, Bib. Nat. a Paris. 

* 
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raised to the throne, she thought pityingly of those who still lan- 
guished in a bondage whose bitterness she had tasted, and, being 
of a truly noble nature, spent large sums in redeeming thousands 
of unhappy men and women from slavery. She became the chief 
benefactress of Jumieges, for reasons explained in the legend of 
her sons, thus related by an anonymous chronicler, cited by M. 
Deshayes in his history of the Abbey. 5 


" It was in this holy place that the two eldest sons of Clovis and 
St. Bathilde were destined by heaven to do penance for their sins. 
History relates that Clovis, who succeeded his father, Dagobert, at a 
very early age, married a foreigner of the Saxon nation, named Baul- 
thour, or Bathilde, whom the Church has canonized as a saint, and 
had by her five sons, of whom the eldest two are unrecognized 
because their crime rendered them unfit to be handed down to pos- 
terity as the king’s children. Some chroniclers relate that Clovis, 
being moved by pious feeling to visit the Holy Land, departed from 
his kingdom, leaving his wife to govern it as regent during his 
absence. Scarcely had he begun his journey, with many men of 
high rank whom he had chosen to be his companions, when certain 
nobles, discontented at being left at home, conspired against the 
queen, and, under the pretext that it was unlawful for a woman and 
a foreigner to reign in France, persuaded her two eldest sons to 
cast off their allegiance and the people to rise in rebellion. When 
Bathilde heard what had happened, she sent messengers to recall 
her husband, who, on receiving the news, hastened back to encoun- 
ter the army which the conspirators had raised and placed under 
the command of his undutiful sons. In the bloody battle which 
ensued Clovis was completely victorious. Many of the rebels were 
left dead on the field, others fled, and the remainder were taken 
prisoners and brought to Paris, where all were tried by a special 
council, condemned and put to death, save the two princes, upon 
whom the judges declined to pass sentence, on the ground that none 
but their parents were competent to determine their punishment. 
This was ultimately left to the decision of Bathilde, “who,” says the 
chronicler, “ inspired by the Spirit of God, and preferring that they 
should suffer in this world rather than in the next, with pitiful severity 
pronounced them unfit to succeed to the crown, and, inasmuch as the 
bodily strength which they had turned against their father lay in 


5 Bref recueil des Antiquitts et Fondations tie Jumieges. MS. Chronicle, attributed 
toDom Adrian Langlois, prior of Jumieges at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 
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their sinews, ordered that they should be hamstrung, 6 and then set 
adrift on the Seine in a little boat, without oars or rudder, attended 
by a single servant to minister to their wants. Thus committed to 
the providence of God, they floated down the river until the boat 
entered the province of Neustria, 7 and ran aground near the monas- 
tery of Jumieges. When St. Philibert was told what had happened, 
he hastened with his monks to the shore, and, after hearing the piti- 
able story of the travellers, brought them to the Abbey, where, 
through the efficacy of his prayers, they were restored to health, and 
instructed in monkish discipline. Their resolution to take the vows 
was approved by the king and queen, who, on being informed of their 
safety, had hastened to Jumieges, where they assisted at the ceremony 
of their investiture. Regarding it as a second baptism, potent to 
wash away guilt, and convinced that our Lord had destined that their 
penitent children should live and die in this sacred place for which 
their grandfather, Dagobert, had entertained so lively an affection, 
the king and queen revoked the sentence which deprived the princes 
of their birthright and bestowed it upon the Abbey where they had 
found a resting place.” 8 

Many pages have been written to prove that this story of the 
sons of Clovis is a mere fable, and, perhaps, as many to show that 

6 The MS. of the National Library, already cited (note 4), says, “ leur fist couper 
les jarrets," that is, caused them to be hamstrung. Ronsard, in the Franciade, says 
“ bouillir les jambes.’’ 

7 Normandy was called Neustria until the beginning of the tenth century, when 
it was overrun by the Norsemen. See Britton’s Arch. Ant. of Xormandy, p. iii, 
note. 

8 The Legend of the Enerves forms an episode in the IVth Canto of Ronsard 's 
Franciade. The poet, speaking of Clovis, says : 

“ Puis retourne pour quelque trouble en France 
De ces enfants punira 1 'arrogance, 

Qui par flatteurs, par jeunes gars deceus, 

Vers celle ingrats qui les avait conceus, 

De tout honneur degraderont leur mere, 

Et donneront la bataille a leur pere. 

Leur mere adonc, ah ! mere sans mercy ! 

Fera bouillir leurs jambes, et ainsy 
Tous meshaignez les doit jetter en Seine. 

Sans guide iront ou le fleuve les meine, 

A l’abandon des vagues et des vents. 

Grave supplice, afin que les enfants 
Par tel example, apprennent a ne faire 
Choze qui soit a leurs parents eontraire.” 
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it has at least a foundation in tact. If, say those who deny it a 
place in history, the King died at the age of twenty-one, his sons 
were too young to lead a revolt against him ; to which it has 
been answered, that though mere children they may have been 
carried off to give a color to the insurrection. Again, say the 
doubters, it is certain that Clovis had but three sons, who suc- 
ceed him in turn, to which objection their opponents answer, 
that the two elder were dropped from the page of history in con- 
sequence of their crime. Finally, the incredulous urge that it is 
absurd to suppose that a Merovingian King would have under- 
taken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as Clovis is stated to have 
done. If, however, the words “ ad loca sancta ” were used in 
the original chronicle, the writer may have intended to indicate 
some shrine in France, rather than Palestine, as the object of the 
king’s pilgrimage. 

Ho argument, for or against the authenticity of the legend, can 
be drawn from the mutilated statues of the two princes, now 
placed near the tomb of Agnes Sorel 9 at Jumieges, as they are 
evidently works of the thirteenth century. Monumental effigies 
of an earlier date are of exceptionally long proportions, clothed in 
draperies broken up into many small and angular folds, and not 
like these broadly draped figures of normal stature. The time to 
which they really belong is, moreover, definitely indicated by the 
arrangement of the hair, and the peculiar shape of the diadem, 
which coincides with that of Philippe de France, the brother of 
St. Louis, who reigned from 1226 to 1270 (Fig. 3). 

In the thirteenth century, the apse of the great church of our 
Lady, which had long before been rebuilt, was richly decorated, 
the cloisters were adorned with frescoes illustrating the legend of 
the Enerves, the statues of Clovis and Bathilde were placed upon 
pedestals enriched with bas-reliefs representing the voyage of the 
princes, their reception, and subsequent investiture by the Abbot. 
What can be more reasonable than to suppose that a monument 
was then erected, of which these effigies of the brothers, united in 

9 When Charles VII. came, in 1449, to drive the English out of Honfleur, he was 
accompanied hy his mistress, Agnes Sorol. The King was lodged in the Abbey, and 
Agnes at a house called Mesmil le Bel, situated at Mesmil, Jouxete Jumieges. 
Here she died in child-bed, on the 14th of February, 1499. Her body was interred 
at Loches, her heart at Jumieges within the Abbey walls, and the place is marked 
by a plain black stone. See Letters from Normandy , by Dawson Turner. 
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death as in life, are the sole remains. If any such memorial of 
them was set up at Jumieges within two hundred years of their 
death, it was doubtless destroyed by the Danes when they invaded 
Heustria in the middle of the ninth century. The Abbey had 
then become one of the most important religious houses in France. 
Its monks were 900 in number ; its Abbots high dignitaries often 
charged with important missions ; and its other inmates, Bishops, 
Clerks and noble laymen who sought and found in it such refuge 
as only monasteries could offer at a period of universal violence 
and disorder. 




In the tenth and eleventh centuries, when monastic architecture 
attained its utmost development, these great establishments were 
so strongly fortified that they could hold out against almost any 
outward attack, but those of an earlier time were ill-defended, and 
unable to resist a powerful enemy. For this reason Jumieges 
was abandoned on the approach of the Danes, 10 who, finding none 
to withstand them, set fire to the stately buildings and so devas- 
tated the neighboring country that “ for more than thirty years 
after,” says the monk Guillaume, 11 “ it was the haunt of wild 
beasts and birds of prey.” ^Nothing remained of the Abbey save 
a few shattered walls, saved from total destruction by their excep- 
tional solidity. Other ruined walls of vast extent now stand 


10 Jlay, A. D. 841. 

11 Histoire des Normands, see note 2. 
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where they stood nearly a thousand years ago. These are the 
sole vestiges of the great Xorman church, begun in 1037 under 
Abbot Rebais, completed in 1066, dedicated to the .Virgin in 
1067, in the presence of William the Conqueror, and wantonly 
destroyed at the close of the last and during the first quarter of 
the present century. 

The annals of the French Revolution, that terrible tempest 
which swept over France with all the fury of a tropical hurricane, 
record no greater acts of barbarism than those which reduced 
Jumieges to its present condition. The work of destruction was 
accomplished by two men whose names should be held up to 
obloquy, Pierre Michel Lescuyer, who bought the Abbey in 1795, 
and after selling what remained of the altars, pulpits and pictures, 
proceeded to destroy the roof for the sake of its leaden tiles and 
oaken beams ; and M. Lefort, the next proprietor, who blew up 
one of the great belfries, partially destroyed the other, tore up the 
pavements, and shattered the walls. Strangers were then allowed 
to carry away what they could find in the ruins, and the cloister, 
sold to an English nobleman, was taken down and sent piecemeal 
across the channel to be set up in a park. 12 It was not until 
1824, when M. Casimir Caumont bought the property, that the 
work of destruction was stayed. This gentleman, who was a per- 
son of taste and education, not only protected the ruins from fur- 
ther devastation, but also caused diligent search to be made 
throughout Xormandy for objects connected with the Abbey, and, 
having bought those which their owners were willing to part 
with, formed in his own house a very interesting museum of 
carved stone and wood work, furniture, images, pictures and other 
relics. His successor, M. Lepel Cointet, continued this good 
work, and also transformed the grounds around the ruins into a 
very beautiful park, of which they are the chief ornament. 

Despite the terrible vicissitudes which they have undergone, 
their majesty is such as to make us feel that of all styles of archi- 
tecture the Xorman is that which, so long as one stone remains 
upon another, most persistently asserts its vitality. The Greek Tem- 
ple, whose exquisite lines and subtle curves have been disturbed, 
or the Gothic Cathedral, whose fretted roof stones, canopied niches 
and flying buttresses have been shattered and defaced, lose far 

12 This is stated by Emile Savalle in his account, Lea demiers Moines de I’Abbaye 
de Jumieges. Rouen, 1867. 
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more of their original beauty than the Roman amphitheatre, or 
the STorman Church, whose effect in ruin still depends upon mas- 
sive strength — that element of grandeur by which, when perfect, 
they chiefly impressed the beholder. 

At Jumieges, where a Xorinan can be compared with a Gothic 
ruin, this exceptional power of the first to triumph over circum- 
stances is strikingly illustrated. A vast choir in the pointed style 
was added to the church in the thirteenth century, and eventually 
shared its fate, so that he who stands within the area of the walls, 
can take in the distinctive features of both at a glance, and com- 
pare tlieir relative effect. In so doing, the clustered shafts and 
pointed arches of the Gothic ruin appear so hopelessly crushed, 
that delight in their beauty is largely tempered by sorrow for their 
fallen state, while on the contrary the massive pillars and super- 
posed arches of the XTorman seem still so living, that all sense of 
regret is lost in admiration for a character which, like Prometheus 
chained to the rock, breathes eternal defiance to powers greater 
than its own. When both buildings w'ere perfect, the union of 
styles so opposite as the Xorman and Gothic must have shocked 
the mind, as a coupling of antagonistic units, but, now that church 
and cloister are roofless and shattered, their characteristic differ- 
ences are so subdued and toned down that we recognize them only 
as elements of variety in a new and peculiar beauty, to which 
their fallen fortunes have given birth. 

Charles C. Perkins. 
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i. — T he Society' of Gaxymedeitai at Smyrna. 

The following inscription is engraved on one of the lower blocks 
in a finely built Greek wall, made of large well-cut blocks fitted 
together without, mortar, on the lower slope of Mount Pagus, a 
little way up the street that ascends from the Basmakhaneh Sta- 
tion, and close to the line of the Byzantine wall. After I had 
spent some money to induce the Turkish owner of the house, 
whose courtyard is bounded by part of this wall, to dig up an 
inscribed stone which he declared to exist at the bottom of the 
wall, he disclosed the inscription now published. When I began 
to clear out the letters with my knife, he interfered in dread lest 
I might injure the treasure concealed in the stone; and, saying 
that he had only bargained to show me the stone, not to let me 
handle it, he refused to let me see it except from a distance. This 
was in the winter of 1880-1, when I was fresh and inexperienced 
in the ways of Orientals, and was somewhat awestruck at haviim 
penetrated into the interior of a Turkish household. I therefore 
was foolish enough to comply with the conditions he imposed, the 
result of which is that the inscription is of doubtful reading on 
one important point. The block is in its original position in the 
wall, the inscription is calculated for it, and is almost certainly 
coeval with the building of the wall. 

MApKOCCepToopiOC 
A/ICTOAYKOCTHNCTI 
/.'/.'// AdNtZHpTICGNr* 

///'/// HAeiTAiceKTCJON 
////'// coNeniTAMioy 

//////;/; yattioyioyAianoy 

Mctp/co? SepTwpto? ’A [pjto-ro'Wo? rrjv <7TL[\u]hav e^pnaev IV 
[i/u^SetW he twv [i&'jow eVi, rapu'ov [Pat'oja ’Attiw ’lovXtavov* 

* Marcus Sertonus Aristolykos, under the treasurership of Caius Appius Julianus 
erected this wall for the association of the Ganymedites at his own expense.” A. E* 
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The symbols w, o, <r, and sometimes e, are very small. The 
letters are clear, bold, and deeply cut, and are not unlikely to be 
of a good, rather than a late, period. I should not be disinclined 
to place them as early as the first century after Christ, and should 
feel averse to suppose that this wall was built, or the letters 
engraved, later than 150 a. d. The character of the names also 
favors an early date, if we could trust the second, Appius .Tuli- 
anus : it is however possible that the name of the ra/Ma? was 
[M. 0]a[X]7rtoa ’lovXiavov. but as my copy has A for A, and as 
there is a wide gap at the beginning of the last line, I cannot 
accept this reading, unless a new copy of rhe inscription should 
confirm it. 1 The reading would fix the date about 130 to 160 
a. d., if it could be accepted. 

The restoration <rTt[Xef]8ai' for arvXelSav from creX/? seems 
highly probable. The form is known only in C. I. <».. 3203, 
where it is differently spelt, ®paaoov Aioyevovs rpvBe dvecmjcrev 
arvWelBav viwv ( Bvolv ), /crX., accompanied by a relief given in 
Caylus, Bee. d’Antii / ., Tom. r., P. n., tab. 76. The inscription is 
conjecturally referred to Smyrna, and the earthquake mentioned 
in it is supposed to be the great earthquake of 178 a. d. The 
word anXelBav, apparently a form of the accusative of crrnXf?, 
a-ruXtSa, may, perhaps, mean “ the upright boundary wall ” of the 
sacred precinct of the Ganymedeitai. 

The restoration Ta\yvp^r)BeiTai<; appears certain. The Gronjme- 
deitni are one of the religions associations of Asia -Minor, described 
by Foueart (Des Assoc. Belly, che: les Geres, Paris, 1873). *Of 
none of these societies does the name pique our curiosity more 
than that of the Ganymedeitai. We should gladly know whether 
they practised some really ancient rites of the deity Ganymodes, 
or whether they were merely a society of late formation, in which 
case the evil reputation of the name Ganymede in later Greek 
time suggests no good character for the society. It is at least 
probable that the existence of this hleron of the worshippers of 
Ganymede suggested a detail in the topography of* II ion to a 
native of the valley of Smyrna, Quintus Smyrnaeus, xiv., 325-6, 
a passage of which the reading is unfortunately disputed, but 
which shows that the poet concedes Ganymedes to have a temple 
in Troy opposite the temple of Athena. 

1 In this and the other inscriptions of this paper, alpha has the form A. 
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iyyvs iolo bopoio, 7 rapal P avvfir'itieos ipbv 

ScbpaTa, ical vrjoio tcaTavTiov ’ At pvTcbvr/s. 2 * 

The name of Julianas may be added to the list of tarniai of 
Smyrna, given by M. Pappadopoulos Kerarneus in the Bulletin de 
Correspondmice Hell unique, 1878, p. 28. 


xi. — T he Porters of Smyrna. 


The porterage of Smyrna is done by a class of men who come 
down from Ivonia, the ancient Ikonion, work for a time in 
Smyrna till they have acquired a little money, and then return to 
live in ease at home. Two Greek inscriptions of Smvrna refer to 
guilds of porters, and we should have been glad to learn a little 
more about them than the scanty references teach. 

The first of these inscriptions was published by Dr. Hermann 
Roelil in his Schcclue Epi/jraphicae, Berlin, 1876, p. 2, but (what is 
rare indeed in his v orkj both inaccurately in text and incorrectly 
in explanation. The inscription, which I have read on the origi- 
nal marble in Oxford,' 5 should be as follows : 

’A jadl) T^XV- 'Vy&iaatxev^ T Pp Kpariar 77 ? /SouAt}? K ai eiriKvpwaav- 
to? tov Xapirpordrov dvdviraTOV AoXXiov ’A ovenov eS66p eboOp 
(popTrjyoh ’ A<Ttc\t]TriaaTai$ etc tov bve[b]p(ov [id()\p\a tcl e^? Te'aaapa- 
Tapievov to? Avpp(Xi'ov) ’Acppobeiaiov. f 

The stone has iSoOrj twice and AoXXlov instead of AoXXiavov. 
M. Haddington (Bull. Corresp. Hell., 1882, p. 291) has shown that 
the proconsul is Tmllianus Avitus, towards the end of the ream of 
Severus. ' & 

For ftaOpa Td the stone has B A 0 B at A, which is of a piece with 
the many other faults in the engraving, but this has misled Roelil 


‘ S ' J Koeehl - v - The common text reads ipd Ad-para, and Hermann proposes Ipbv 

A U)fUL, TO KtxL KT \ . 

3 At the Ashmolean Museum. 

*“ Xeur !l1 ' house, hard by the sanctuary and the hall of Ganymede, and oyer 
against the temple of Athena Atrytone.” A. E. 

f-x\ all the grace of Fortune. By vote of the most excellent Council and by 
authorization of the most illustrious Proconsul Lolli(an)us Avitus, the Porters' 
Association ,,f AAlepia-D was presented with these four pedestals from the Session 
Chamber. Done in the treasurership of Aurelius Aphrodeisios.”— A. E. 
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into reading £k tov erjVoJptba fiadfiaTa e^rjs reacrapa. He explains 
<f>op7pyol ’ AaKk-rymacnal as u niereatores qui Smyrnae circa temp- 
lum Aesculapii .... habitabant," and understands the whole 
inscription as recording that “ quaterna bath olei ex eniporio 
publico sunt data " to these merchants. 

Considerable traces of E and A in eHeSjpt'oe are visible on the 
stone, so that the restoration is absolutely certain. The stone 
has doubtless been brought from the theatre of Smyrna, and 
records that a certain set of places in the theatre were appro- 
priated to the porters attached to the Asklepieion. 

The second inscription which mentions the porters of Smyrna 
has also been published already, but only in cursive and with two 
slight faults in the reading. I have read it on the original mar- 
ble. It is engraved in very ornate letters of the second century 
after Christ, and probably dates about 150 to 180 a. jj. The text 
has been published in cursive in the Moeo-etor Kal B t/3t\to0r]Kr) ttjs 
JL uayyeXucr)*; Smyrna, 1875, Xo. /3'. 


TTO-A|.N€IKOCTp<ATO 

KATecKeyAceTOMNH 

MeiONAYTCJOKAlTHfYNAl 

KIKcMTOlCTeKNOlCK^ie 

5. rONOlCAYTOONKAiepeM 

ACIK^IMHAeNierONei 
NAlTTCoAHCAIMHTee? 
dAAOTpicoCAieiAGTiC 
TTApATAYTATTOHCeiAnO 
io. TeiceiTOicchopTHfOic 
TOlCTteplTONBeiKON 
4cCNTOYTOYA6TO 
ANTirP A 4>ONATTO 
KeiT^ieicroeNc 
15. MYpNHdpxeiON 


1 1 o'( 7 rX(o? ) Aq Xio?) Ne(/to'crTpoTo[? 
fcarccncevaae to pvi)— 
pelov aitrcp Kal rr} yvvai— 
kI Kal TOtS T6KV0LS Kal e’( 7 ) 
yovots avrdiv Kal Ope'p(p)— 
am • Kal prjBevl e%bv el— 
vat rjcoXlicrai prjre £%— 
aWorptoiaat • el Be tis 
rrapa ravra 7 ro(i)t}<ret, cnro— 

Tetaet rots <f>opTT]yoi 9 
to £9 7 repl tov /3etKov 
(Brivapta) av ■ tovtov Be to 
avTtypafyov cnro— 

Kenat els to ev 2 — 
pvpvrj ap^elov * 


*u Publius Aelius Nikostratos constructed this monument for himself, his wife, 
children, descendants and familiares. Let no one sell or alienate it. If any one 
disregard this stipulation he shall pay to the guild of street-porters a fine of 250 
denaria. A copy of this is deposited in the Archive of Smyrna.”— A. E. 
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Lilies 4 and 5 are quite complete on the stone, so that the origi- 
nal spelling is iyovois and Spepaat. 

These street-porters, ol Trepl tov fielicov ipoprtjyou were evidently 
organized in a guild, to which fines are made payable in a legal 
document. The very small amount of the fine, 250 denarii, shows 
that the tomb was probably a poor one: fines for violation of a 
tomb are sometimes as large as 10,000 denarii, and 250 is the 
smallest fine that l have observed. The hmiinl" ' to whom this 
tomb belongs, P. Aelius Xikostratos. was probably born under 
Hadrian and named alter the emperor. 

hi. — A PiiRvuiAX Epiuram. 

The following inscription was copied by me at Pokimion (Istcha 
Kara Hissar) in May, 1881 : it was on a piece of marble in the wall 
of a house. I did not see it at my second visit to 1 >okimion in 1883. 

Pokimion was occupied by a colony of Macedonians, and the 
legend 

A O K I M 6 00 N M A K € A 0 N CO N 

is frequent on its coins. The personal name Ma/ceSaw is therefore 
common in its incriptions. 

€ N AN 

M 0 Id 

THAetTATHpMdKeAcoN ONGtey 

TT A p 8 e N ON A I AO I H N TT A I A <$> O I p A M £ N 0 C 

5. KAITyTTONeNCTHAHTeXNHCATOTTAlAOCArAAMA 

€CAANHMHNZc.oOlCIKAI6ICAp€THNCp0lM€NOlCl 

fNC0 INTeO'pOrONooNHNTINATYNBOCeX6l 

6lAeTIC6lCTHAHNHTYNBONTHNA6AAlTHTAI 

AieiOlfeNeHTeKAIOIKOCnHAAATeXOlTO 
10 . TTANTOTeNHTTIAXOYCTTAlAACOAYpAMeNCD 

Ec av 

Moi a 

Ti?3e 7 rarpp Ma/ceSAc Fcrr^A-i/c kcu tcc/3]oc erev^ev, 

TlapOevov aldoh/v ttcuK [o\o~^<f)(v)pdp.evos. 


* is the* TurKi.ii name, used ulso in Greek, tor u porter. 
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K al tvttov iv aTr'jXj] Te^i^crctTo, 7 raiSos ayaXpa, 

’E? /J.v/]fnjv £a>olcn Kal ets aperrjv tfidipevoLcn 
r vdfa^iv t bi^\i)y6vu>v rjvTLva Tvvfios e%ei. 

Et be rt? et(?) <rrr]XrjV rj rvvftov ttjvB’ aXiTrjTai, 

Atei oi yeverj re Kal oIkos Trr/fiaT e^otro, 

II avrore vr\maypvs 7 ralhas oSvpapevcp. * 

iv. — The Good Fortune of Antioch. 

One of the most interesting of the inscriptions that have been 
found of recent years in the interior of Asia Minor, has lately been 
published by Mr. J. It. S. Sterrett, in his Preliminary Report of an 
Archeological Journey made, in Asia Minor in 1884, p. 13, but I 
should differ from him in the interpretation of it. 

t y X h n e y 

AA 6 NHT H 
KO AcoN € I 
at i B ep 1 0 
no A e itconttatt 
HNGONOpONAe 

conBoyAhAhmoc 

E vpevrj Tr/ JZoXwvei a 
Ti/3epi07roXeiTwv IIa7r[7j-]??i'<«r ’O povSecov 
fiovXr) Brjp-os- 

Mr. Sterrett, who gives the inscription only in uncials, under- 
stands it to he engraved by the three cities, Colonia Tiberiopolis 5 
(=Antioeheia), Oroanda, and Pappa, though it is hard to see 
how the sentence is to he construed in order to get this interpre- 
tation. The inscription has evidently been placed on the basis of a 

5 There is not the slightest foundation for Mr. Sterrett 's statement that Colonia 
Tiberiopoliton means Colonia Antiocheia. 

Makedon, this one’s father, erected her beautiful tomb here, 

Mourning the loss of his child dead in her virginal prime; 

And in relief on the column he carved of his daughter this image, 

To the departed an honor, a record to those who are living; 

So may posterity know who in the sepulchre lies. 

Should a deliler presume to despoil the tomb or the column, 

Woe let his race and his house unto all eternity suffer; 

And may he ever bewail children in infancy dead.” — A. E. 
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statue of the “ Grood fortune ot Antiocheia by the Senate and 
People of Tiberiopolis Pappa. Mr. Sterrett gives no information 
as to the form of the stone, on which this most interesting text is 
engraved. We may conjecture that it was a (large ?) pedestal, 
with marks on the top showing where a statue of the Tyehe of 
the Colonia, e., Antioch of Pisidia, was placed. It would have 
been interesting to know what was the form ot the statue, whether 
an imitation of the well-known statue of Antioeheia on the Oron- 
tes by Eutychides, or a reproduction of the Roman type of For- 
tune, so common on coins of Asia Minor. 

M. Waddington first discovered a coin of Pappa in the cabinets 
of the British Museum, where it hail been misread and assigned 
to Tiberiopolis in Phrygia. It is thus described by him in the 
fir rue Numisi antique, 1853, p. 43. 

“ Obv. dy-KAi-AAp-ANTooNeiNOC. Tete laurce d'Anto- 
niu-le-Pieux. 

Rev. riBepieooN-nATTTTHNco N-* Re dieu Men debout, un 
croissant sur les epaules, la main droite appuyee sur une haste, et 
tenant de la gauche la poinme de pin ; son pied droit est post* sur 
une tete de boeuf ou de belier. ^E. 4J-.” 

Two similar coins, size 6, are in the Bibliotlieque Rationale. 

It is satisfactory to have, at last, the correct name of the Pisi- 
dian people Orondeis, who are called Orondikoi by Ptolemy and 
Oroandeis in the received text of Polybios. Their territory con- 
tained two cities, Misthia and Pappa, but an error of Livy and 
Pliny has been perpetuated among all modern writers, that there 
was a city Oroanda. There is no good authority for the exist- 
ence of such a city, and the evidence of all well-informed writers- 
and of the Byzantine lists is quite conclusive. The origin of the 
error is easily seen. Polybios, xxii. 25 and 26, uses the expres- 
sions e|a7r«rT€£Xe 7 rpo? roe? ’OpoavSelv (“ sent him off to the 
Oroandians ”), and ra y^pppara tt apa tcov 'Opoavhecnv (‘- the money 
from the Oroandians Livy, in relating the same circum- 
stances, mistranslates his authority L. Manila .... Oroanda 
.... mlsso ( u having sent Lucius Manlius to Oroanda ”), and 
ab Oroandls rail'd ( u returned from Oroanda”), xxxvm. 37 and 
39). Pliny, v. 24, speaks of oppiiln Oronda ,® Sagale-ssos, (“ the 

•Sillig s text has Oroanda, hut one .MS. reads Oronda, another Aronda. 

* “Aurelius Caesar Adrianus Antoninus. (Coinage of) Tiberiopolis Pappa.” 
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towns of Oronfla, Sagalessos ”) which also is doubtless due to 
a misunderstanding of some Greek writer. 

Mr. Sterrett rightly regards this inscription as a proof that Pappa 
is to be looked for south-east of Antioch on the west side of the 
Sultan Dagli, but I cannot agree ti lth any other of his remarks 
on the topography of the district (except, perhaps, that on the site 
of Anabura). lie publishes, on p. 13 of his report, an interesting' 
inscription of Anabura, in apparent ignorance that this inscription 
had been published in the J/'lt/n ihunpn <Ls D. A. Instit"ft:$ in Ath< n, 
1883, p. 71. A study of the remarks there appended would have 
relieved him of some difficulties about Anabura and Xeapolis. 
Anabura is mentioned by Strabo as a town of Pisidia, and I have 
there shown that it disappears from history about the middle of 
the first century, while Xeapolis rises at the same time, and have 
drawn the obvious inference that Xeapolis is a foundation of one 
of the early emperors on or not far away from the site of Ana- 
bura. The preservation of the name Anabura to the present time, 
which Mr. Sterrett acutely notes in the village Enevre, decides in 
favor of the second alternative. Xeapolis then was near enough 
Anabura to throw it entirely into the shade, but probably not ex- 
actly on the site of the older town. Mr. Sterrett has doubtless dis- 
covered the exact site at Teharyk Serai. 

The name Tiberiopolis, on which the Pappeni prided themselves, 
makes it probable that a re-organization of the district took place 
in' the reign of Tiberius, and that the foundation of Xeapolis be- 
longs to the same period. 

The Orondeis with their two towns, Mistliia and Pappa, are 
paralleled by a Phrygian people, the Mozeani, whose territory 
contained two towns, Dioklea and Hierocharax ; both these towns 
coin money with the legends 


and 


AlOKAtdNOONMOxeANtoN * 

iepox A P<M<eiTtoNMOi t 


There remain to be placed on their precise sites in this district 
the two towns of the Orondeis, Pappa and Mistliia. The former 
was in Byzantine Pisidia, the latter in Byzantine Lykaonia. It is 
pretty clear that the Orondeis inhabited the western slopes of the 


* (Coinage of) “ Dioklea of the Mozeani.” 
f (Coinage of ) “Hierocharax of the Mozeani.” 
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Sultan Dagli, south-east of Antioch, and we must hope that Mr. 
Sterrett's journey of 1885 will show what is the exact site of 
Pappa, whether Kara Kuyu or Baehtiar; it is certainly in that 
neighborhood. 7 As to Misthia, the site is easier to determine. 
Mr. Sterrett is, like myself in the paper just quoted, under the 
mistaken impression that Kereli retains the name of the ancient 
Oarallia. The resemblance is however purely accidental, and M. 
Waddington, in his papers on the coins of Isanria and Lykaonia, 
in the lio'iie Nmnismutique, 1883, p. 36. ft*., has shown that Car- 
allia must lie very much further to the south. With this correc- 
tion a great simplification is introduced into the topography of the 
district, and Misthia may be placed with confidence at Kereli, or 
rather at the ancient site in the neighborhood of the modern town 
(Mr. Sterrett says at one hour's distance, i. e. three miles). 

Yasada. which was a bishopric contiguous'* with Misthia, is 
perhaps to be placed at Y unaslar, a village on the road to Konia, 
about four or five hours cast of Kereli, and not far west of Ki zil 
Euren. Sir Charles Wilson and I observed there in 1883 the 
ruins of a very large and fine Byzantine church. 

v. — M. Aroxns S.m ltxixus, Proconsul of Asia. 

In the Jom' mil of Hellenic Stud" s, 1883, p. 416, I published an 
inscription of which my restoration was neither complete nor cor- 
rect. Partly through a correction of M. Waddington, partly 
through my observing that certain fragments published long ago 
by M. Waddington (Lebas, Xo. 750, 751) relate to the same per- 
son who is honored in my inscription, I can now give the entire 
text, even the name of the Homan tribe being certain. 

(1) In a fountain on the road between Islam Keui and Abut 
Keui : on a fragment of entablature; published in Lebas, Xo. 
751, correctly in epi graphic text, but with incorrect restoration 
in the cursive text; recopied by me in Xovember, 1881. The 
fragment contain.- two lines; the first is 

[SeicavSpov eirl tow K\i)povo\piKO)V SiicacrTTjplwv, r agia[i<] $?jp.o\v 
Paipaicov iTrap^etas Ke7rpoi/j : 

Then Pappa niu-t probably be placed at Baehtiar. 

8 See V\ u-M-ling’s note to Uierocles, ad loc., and the passage which he quotes from 
S. Basil. 
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the second is 

[oi 'yo^Jet? avTov to p popov KaTecncevaaav. 

My restoration of both lines differs from that adopted by M. 
W addington. That of the first line is of course now certain : in 
the second M. Haddington reads: [oi ’A/cgokjeZ? avrov k.t.X. The 
order of the words avrov to rjpaov seems to me to be discordant 
with the analogy of Phrygian inscriptions, and I look for a resto- 
ration which will give avTov a backward connection. 

(2) The following fragments probably belong to the same in- 
scription, or refer to the same person. One has been published, 
Lebas, Xo. 750. 

M I A I AKOl 
AN T A 

(3) The other was copied by Mr. Sterrett, 9 when travelling along 
with me on the expedition connected with the English Asia Minor 
Exploration Fund in 1883. It is, like the last two, on a fragment of 
entablature, but there is no note of the size of the letters. It 
was found in the cemetery at Snsuz Keui. 

p a t h t 0 c tt p e c B e 

In Lebas’ fragment, Xo. 750, both lines are said by M. M ad- 
dington to be 0.05m. high, whereas in Xo. 751 the upper line is 
0.07m. high and the lower 0.05. It is hard to see what is the rela- 
tion between these fragments. There is, however, great probability 
that they at least relate to the same person, and that several inscrip- 
tions in his honor were engraved on the magnificent tomb erected to 
him by his [parents]. Lebas’ fragment probably ran in this fashion : 

AiJ fiiXt'a Ko[peo5Toi/ 

^crjaerd [re Koafju'ays Kal .... * 

In Mr. Sterrett ’s fragment at least one correction is necessary : 
o-]T/3aTJ?[7]o'?. Trpeo-/3ev[rr]S ical avTimparp^o^ 

9 On this expedition Air. Sterrett was serving his apprenticeship to exploring 
work. His expedition of 1884, in which he has done very important work, was of 
course on a quite different footing, entirely unconnected with the English Fund and 
with me. 

* “ Acini i ills Cornutus .... whose lite was of good repute and .... 
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On tlie analogy of tlie other inscriptions, I feel inclined to read 
here arpariqyov, but, as this involves a more violent correction than 
that of r for T (which I consider certain and have put in the text), 
I dare not adopt it. 

From these fragments the text of the inscription is thus restored : 

h i) 7ro'\t?] i^Tetpr/crev 

Aotl/ajon 5 .epovi'jviov A o[y>ctov vlov 
ApatjXta K opvovrov, Se^Kav&pov 
€7r]i to)V K:\ripovopUKaiv 8uca\jTTripi(i)v, 

5 ' Tapi'av Ctjp.ou P (Ofiaicov eVa[p^eia? 

Kihrpou, ayopavopov, arpaTrjy^ov, 

7rpea/3eVTr)V /cal dvTioTpaTi)yo[v 

Mcip/c<u ’A 7 TutVLCp —aTOVpveivo) ’Aert [a? 

eVap^eta?, tov eavrrjs evepyeTtjv * 

M. Aponius Saturninus was a prominent partisan of Vespasian 
in the war against Vitellius. Tacitus calls him consub.rns, but the 
date of his consulship is unknown, lie probably was proconsul of 
Asia under Vespasian, and is perhaps to be placed as 90th or 97th 
in \L 'Vaddingfon's list (Fastes des Produces <1 'Ask). 

The family name Servenius Oornutus is known both at Akmonia 
(see Fran z,F>hf Iusrhriftai und fiinf Ptiidtc) and at Ankyra of 
Galatia (see Mordtmann, dlurmord A nci/rauu'). Xow there is an 
inscription at Akmonia, on a fragment of entablature, copied by 
Hamilton (C. I. G., 3858, add.), and recopied by me in Xovein- 
ber, 1881, 

to koivov TaXaTuv 

It is difficult to see what the koivov TaXarcov (*‘ the Galatian 
nation”) had to do at Akmonia, but the connection of a distin- 
guished person like L. Servenius Cornutus with both cities may 
have induced the koivov to put an inscription on a monument in 
his honor at Akmonia. 

One more fragment may perhaps relate to the same person : 
Tebas, A o. 765, 

* The city decreed this honor to Lucius Servenius Aemilius Cornutus, son of 
Lucius, Decemvir ot the Probate Courts, (piaestor of the Roman People in the pro- 
vince of Cyprus, Acdile, Consul, Legate and Proconsul to Marcus Aponius Satur- 
ninus, Proconsul of the province of Asia, in recognition of his benefits.’’ A E 
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N6TT A 

ATOlpNOy 
0 f € | z H 

Tlie first line might be [ra/Aar Stffjtov P oopaim^v e7ra[/3yeia? 
Kv7rpov (“ quaestor of the Roman People in the province of Cy- 
prus ‘’) ; but I do not see any explanation of tlie other two lines. 
It is possible that the second line is badly copied, and should be 
2[aTo[u]pv[tV]ov. 

vi. — T he Inscriptions of Assos. 

In reading over the Inscriptions from Assos, 10 I have made a 
note of some necessary additions and corrections. In view of a 
possible republication of these Inscriptions in the hoped for ac- 
count of the excavations, it may be useful to print the following 
remarks, omitting the discussion of several points which I have 
noted as requiring too much time. 

1 . The reading seems to be ’A piaTdvSpy «[.... 

IV. Line IT, ett rav dy[opdi/]. 

v. In 1. 7, for eyouo-i, the aeolic e^ouri is demanded by the un- 
cial text. 

xi. In 1. 10 [yJpoWcu is clearly wrong; read u>av Trpoai\pS)VTai. 
In 1. 6 the restoration ["Aa-o-Jw cannot be accepted without a proof 
that the Assians deposited public documents in the temple of Zeus. 
We should expect that the temple of Athena would be used for 
this purpose, or, as in Ho. iv., the Agora. 

xii. The statement in the last line of the remarks should be 
erased. Some place in the territory of Assos, called Rhodi[on] 
or Rhodi[kon], is doubtless referred to. 

xni. xnraTo\y rfjs ’Aa-idv] is an absolutely inadmissible restora- 
tion, and, if the expression were allowable, it certainly could not 
be, as in the appended translation, taken as equivalent to Procon- 
sul of Asia. Cains Caesar was never Proconsul of Asia, nor had 
he anything to do with the province of Asia, except in so far as he 
had power over all the provinces of the east. He was sent to the 
east to direct the war against the Parthians, and there is not the 
slightest evidence that he ever touched at any point on the main, 
land of Asia Minor till he was returning from Syria in a. d. 4. 

10 Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens , Yol. 1 ., p. 1, If. 
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Mr. Sterrett seems to have been misled by some odd remarks in 
Dr. Seblei matin's llios, p. 633, a passage to which lie refers, and 
has thus been led into some quite incorrect statements. Merivale, 
in his History, says that Caius went to the east in B. r. 1 , and en- 
tered on his consulship a. d. 1, while actually in Syria. As Caius 
was consul in a, d. 1 , and is styled consul in this inscription, the 
natural inference is that the inscription belongs to that year. 

xiv. The parts i. and ir., with their numerous misspellings 
('Po/uatoi, ’A Oevas, 7ro\eo?, tto Xeirtar), and with their numerous lig- 
atures and other signs of lateness in the lettering, cannot possible 
be assigned, as Mr. Sterrett wishes, to the pre- Augustan period. 
They belong rather to the end of the second century after Christ, 
or even to the third. The argument by which Mr. Sterrett sup- 
ports his early date seems to me to be invalid. The restoration 
['E\]\<o[7m] is inconsistent with the space as shown in the draw- 
ing: there is only room for one letter in place of 7 ri?. 

xvii. Mr. Sterrett says that Antiochis is a Roman surname. 
This cannot be accepted without proof, and the Latin inscription 
which he quotes in a note certainly refers to Greeks, Julia Euhe- 
meris and Julia Antiochis. 

xix. The person honored is obviously Livia Augusta. The 
second line is 

®eav A.[i\iov[av"Y{pav v\eav. aef-iao-WjuJ. * 

In the last line instead of [Jepetayj read [jywat/ea dvedrjicav^. 

xxiv. Mr. Sterrett repeats M. Waddington’s antiquated explan- 
ation of t/tos 7 roXetB?. He will find a later treatment of the subject 
in Perrot, 3/m. cV Areh'ol. ,,p. 175, and in a paper of Hirschfeld 
in a recent volume of the Zeitsckr. f. die oesterreich. Ggmnnsim. 

xxv. This inscription may be restored in the following terms. 
The canon of Godfrey Hermann in such inscriptions is to suppose 
the smallest possible lacuna, and this principle is accepted by the best 
epigraphists (v. Dittenberger in the Aufsdtze Ernst Curtins gewidmet, 
Berlin, 1884, p. 293, and Kohler in Mittheilungm des D. A. Institutes 
in Alien, 1884, p. 118). I will therefore suppose a lacuna of 4 or 5 
letters only. The first line I find hopeless, and suspect the reading ; 
I have tried in vain to make a part of eandcn come in at the end of 


* “ The divine Livia Augusta, the new Juno.” 
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the line, Si oXov rov ev Lavrov eanaaavra (“ feasted them for the whole 
year ”). The rest is easy : 

(tlto- or eXaio^v re Scopeav Siaveipavra 

irpcorjov Kal povov, /cal rov aecrco- 
wk] rropov rrXppdoaavra etc rd>[v 
5 - iSlcov e]t? Srjvapia pvpia ■ aeircovr)— 
cravra~\ Be 7 roXXd/a<;, ical ayopdcravra 
rov <r]m>u rov p.e8ip.vov Sijvapi— 
a>v id ? ], ical 7 ronjaav^ra * 

The price per vied, in 1. 8 is filled up exempli pratia. 

xxxi. Ad finem read “ ad solacium la(b)oris [et] festinationis 
[causa]. a 6 in 1. 9 is probably incorrectly copied. 

xxxii. It is quite an inadmissible supposition that a person of 
the exceedingly common name 1aropvl\o<; [so accented in 0. I. G. 
passim ] or Haropvlvos who made a vow in Assos, is to be identified 
with a person of the same name who was Comes domeslicorum in the 
reign of Theodosius II. It is still more inadmissible to conjecture 
that this Satornilos may have been Proconsul of Asia (p. 90). 

xxxv. For ©e(e) read ©e(oy). I see no reason for attributing 
even to an Assian of the Byzantine time such a vocative as ©ee. 
Moreover the contraction 0 c, i. <?., ©(eo)?, is quite as common as 
Be, i. e., ©e(d<?). 

LXXI. In 1. 5 I should read rrXrjv r]5? yvvaiKck, and iraparl\Sep.ai 
to p]vi)pa [A]j ]p[rirpi, K]o'p? 7 , TlXovrcovi (“ . . except my wife, . . 
I place this sepulchre under the the care of Demeter, Kore, and 
Pluton ”). 

lxxiii. This should certainly be eV(/ue[\e]ta? 'EXXaSiov Kal rov 
viov avrov. It is not a sepulchral inscription, but records that some 
ornamentation or repair of the church was done “ by the care of 
Helladius and his son Lucian.” A proper name, Epimenias, is 
in the last degree improbable. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

* “ who first and alone distributed (corn or) oil gratuitously, and paid the cost of 
supplying the people with corn out of his own means to the amount of 10,000 dena- 
ria (§1,500.00), and often had charge of the corn importation and procured wheat 
at the rate of a denarius (§0.15) a bushel, and made .... A. E. 

N. B. — Prof. Ramsay not having furnished translations of the inscriptions cited, 
and it being impossible to receive any from him in time, Dr. Emerson has kindly 
supplied them. — E d. 
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The ever increasing multiplication in handbooks of illustrations 
of works of ancient art, and the confidence placed in them by the 
general public, make it necessary that there should be perfect cer- 
tainty as to the authenticity of the originals and the trustworthiness 
of the archetype illustrations. More than one intrusion has been 
prevented by subjecting a questionable specimen to an archteological 
analysis in the columns of a periodical. Thus the remarkable framed 
reliefs in Patrai, in which Duhn would have recognized copies from 
the original models fur the Amazon frieze of Phigaleia, were shown 
by Treu to have been designed, with sundry evidences of misunder- 
standing, after the recovered slabs, and directly from Henning’s 
reproductions, as Ivlette soon afterward demonstrated (A rchccologische 
Zeiturg , 1882, Xos. 1 and 2, or Yol. xl. p. 59, sqq., and p. 165, 
sqq.). Critical testing of his materials is indeed scarcely to be 
expected of a scholar obliged to make use of the greatest variety 
of heterogeneous specimens. But so much the more must this be 
exacted from writers of monographs. To illustrate our meaning 
two examples will be brought forward in this article : the first a 
low-relief of the murder of Priam by Xeoptolemos, and the second 
a relief representing Ilerakles Toxotes. 

Plate v (Xo. 3) reproduces from Heydemann , Iliupersis mif einer 
Trhiksehnle des Brggos (Berlin, 1866), a drawing which lie took from 
an illustrated description of a Y eronese collection, Giovanni Orti di 
Manara, Gli antichi rnomrrnenti greet e rornani die si consercano nel 
giardiao de’ Conti Giasti in Verona. Orti di Manara classes as an- 
tique a bas-relief on which is figured a very sinewy and fiercely- 
frowning warrior, whose long hair escapes beneath a highly orna- 
mented helmet with a curious crest, on the point of stabbing a Lear- 
like old man, who raises a pair of veiny hands to heaven with a 
tragic gesture while his eyes roll and his facial muscles are drawn 
in a frenzy of fear. An ancient temple in the background charac- 
152 
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terized as such by a Greek fret, and a long-haired boy, indicate 
that the sculptor meant to represent the murder of Priam at the 
hands of Xeoptolemos. The lower part of the marble (about 
three-fifths) is broken away. The hero, to be sure, grasps the 
hilt of his sword with the little finger nearest the blade, as the 
dagger is conventionally held by the stage or canvas murderer 
since the practical use of the weapon has become unfamiliar. The 
lively crest-dragon with the scaly body, bat’s wings, and barbed 
tongue and tail, has, indeed, a very mediaeval aspect. The emo- 
tional treatment of the faces, and especially the part played by 
the eyes, is altogether unantique. But we can readily excuse the 
false classification of a really fine piece, said to have been much 
admired by Canova, by its first publisher in 1835. Indulgence 
gives way to impatience, however, when we find that its spurious- 
ness as an antique suggested itself neither to Otfried Muller and 
Emil Braun at the time, nor to Ileydemann, whose republication 
is accompanied by a careless misstatement of its size (“ die hbhe 
dieses aus der sainmlung Molin in Venedig nach Verona gelang- 
ten reliefs betriigt 27 meter, die liinge 49 meter,” obviously for 
centimeter) and by absurd remarks on its date and probable Gre- 
cian finding-place. Overbeck ( Bildicerke zum Thebischen und 
Troi.schen Sagenkreis, Stuttgart, 1857, p. 626) was unable to tell 
from Muller’s reference ( Ancient Art and Its Remains, sec. 415, 
n. 1) whether it was a marble, a vase-painting, or other work. As 
soon as its unwitting pretence to a classic origin is forgotten, it 
becomes to the eye, what an enquiry into its history may yet 
prove it to be beyond a doubt, an admirable relic of the Italian 
sculpture of the Renaissance. 

In contrast to the feeble and often faulty reproductions so common 
in handbooks, is a work that deserves the highest praise, as supplying 
a noble series of almost perfect reproductions of choice antiques, the 
sumptuous Monuments dc Vart antique, issued by A. Quautin, under 
the editorship of M. Oliver Rayet. Xothing could be further from 
my purpose than to detract from the merit of this excellent collection 
or its able editor, when I question the authenticity of a monument 
that has found a place in it. It is reproduced in a heliogravure 
Ditjardin of a brownish tint (Livraison i, Planche in, now indexed 
as Plate 23 of Vol. i), from which my drawing (Xo. 2, Plate v) 
was made. The marble measures 0.35 m. in height, by a width, at 
the top, of 0.26 m., and belongs to the collection of M. Carapanos, 
4 
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the excavator of Dodona. Nothing can be added, by way of defin- 
ing the subject, to the title Herakles tirant de Varc printed beneath. 
The sculpture is already finding its way into the compendia as an 
example of the state of Corinthian art on the verge of the sixth 
and fifth centuries b. c.,the date assigned, in the text of the Monu- 
ments, by the editor, although the assumption of Corinth, as the 
place of its manufacturers admitted to rest on insufficient grounds 
(see Collignon’s Archeologie Grecque, p. 122, and Fig. 36). 

Many peculiar features observed in the proportions of the figure 
are common to various productions of the earliest Greek sculpture. 
The large shoulder, the deep chest, the slim waist, the extraordi- 
nary development of the buttock and thighs, have their counterpart 
in many archaic statues, particularly in the long-haired athletes 
generally supposed to represent Apollon ; indeed, literary testi- 
mony (Aristophanes, Clouds, v. 055, sqq.) satisfies us that what 
seems peculiar in these statues was but the emphasizing idealiza- 
tion of the athletic male form as it appeared in reality. But these 
features, and others that go with them, are unduly marked : none 
of the early statues has so deep a chest, or thighs so abnormally 
muscular, or knees placed quite so high, or toes so pointed. It is 
true that in early vase-painting still greater abnormities, in this 
direction, are of common occurrence: but such a comparison proves 
nothing where the question is, whether a sculptor, capable of such 
correctness as is seen, for example, in the modelling of the shoul- 
der, or ot the call of the leg, could have been unconscious of these 
misproportions. It will also, I think, be conceded by any one who 
recollects how clumsy is the foreshortening of the right foot on 
the stele by Alxenor of Xaxos, found at Orchomenos, that so 
delicate an aberration from full profile as that of the breast and 
right foot of our hero, scarcely agrees with the limitations of 
archaic Greek sculpture, any more than the neglect of the carver 
to keep within two definite planes, in accordance with the neces- 
sary conventions of true relief-modelling, conforms with a sculp- 
tural law consciously or instinctively accepted by Hellenic sculptors 
of all ages. The modern sculptor, indeed, is only too prone to strain 
after illusions of linear and aerial perspective, and the attainment 
of stereoscopic effects by strong variations in the depth of bis relief. 
Here, an arm and shoulder are in high relief, and another arm 
and a leg are almost in stiocciato, the whole purporting to be a bas- 
relief. The outline is everywhere sharply defined; one is re- 
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minded of Pliny’s little story of how the Corinthian potter Butades 
modelled a clay protile in the outline of her lover's face, which his 
daughter had traced on the wall, thus becoming the inventor of 
TTpcHTTvira or bas-reliefs. But it is equally allowable to think of the 
slate slab on which the modern sculptor shapes his raised tigures. 
The head is that of an unintellectual athlete, excellently character- 
ized, much too excellently, I tear. There is not a vestige of arch- 
aism in this Lysippian forehead and straight nose, any more than 
in the full lips and the round chin, although the eye appears to be 
drawn de face. M. Rayet compares this head to that of Ilarmodios, 
in the group of the tyrannicides at Xaples. and there is an indubi- 
table resemblance, not confined to the shortness of the hair on both 
heads, for which another parallel, in frankly archaic art, is not easily 
found. Ilarmodios has his hair arranged in small curls; that of 
Herakles seems rather suggested than rendered, and that in a man- 
ner more germane to the modelling tool than to the chisel or drill. 
The head and face, from which the stiff smile seen on tigures of 
much less pronounced archaism has vanished, in tact resemble 
closely those of a bronze figure by Rarye in a group (•■ Peace "’) 
familiar to dwellers in Baltimore. But what shall be said of the 
attitude of our archer ? Comparison with any archer figure in 
the round, the Herakles of the Aiginetan pediment group, for 
instance, or an experiment with a bow, will suffice to show of what 
license of foreshortening the prominent right arm is an example. 
The elbow might easily have been lowered. This may pass. It 
is a little curious that the hero should stand thus on tip-toe, but 
not all archaic sculptors made the stand of their personages planti- 
grade. Apollon and Herakles, in the “ Rape of the Tripod " at 
Dresden, stand similarly raised on their toes. But this extreme 
forward inclination of the whole figure is simply preposterous, 
without the accompanying movement of advancing one leg to the 
attitude, so well described by Tyrtaios, 1 and repeated, with endless 
variation in the motif only, in unnumbered tigures designed by 
ancient statuaries, painters, and die-cutters. It is not the size of 
the slab that has restricted the play of the limbs, but the awkward 
insertion, in the fore-ground, of a pile of attributes by which the 
hero can be identified, quiver, club and lion's skin. This happens, 

1 11 iXKd ns eS Siafias pevera iroirh aiMporipounv VTTipLxfeh iirl y i/s.” Bergk, Poetae 
Lyrici Qraeci, 7, v. 21. “ Let each man plant both feet upon the earth, and striding 

stand his ground.” 
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indeed, to be very necessary for the accomplishment of the desired 
object, for the slanting sides and smooth surfaces of the slab 
prove, as M. Rayet observes, that the relief was neither a part of 
a larger composition nor a member in any scheme of decoration. 
Shall we suppose a case of art for art's sake and be satisfied, or 
consider such unobjective exercise of the ancient sculptor's skill 
a suspicious circumstance ? I do not wish to lay stress on the 
notorious untrustworthiness of the dealer from whom the slab 
was purchased in Constantinople by Mustapha Fazyl Pasha, an 
untrustworthiness much deplored by M. Rayet because it makes 
the alleged Corinthian origin of M. Carapanos" bas-relief a subject 
of doubt. For would I build any definite conelu>ion on the phe- 
nomenal employment of blue-veined Pentelic marble at so early 
a date as this sculpture would seem to represent ; for the eminent 
French archaeologist justly observes that marble of very similar 
texture is by no means rare in Greece, and may have been obtained 
from quarries at present unknown. 

One word only to suggest a possibility of a modern forger hav- 
ing drawn upon an original antique for a suggestion of his subject. 
The Pursuit of the Centaurs by Hcrakles was a favorite subject of 
ancient art. It was represented on the famous ark of Kypselos at 
Olympia (Pausanias, Descriptio Gracciae, v. 19, 9), and figures with 
another subject from the same piece of furniture on an ancient 
bronze repousse found in the lowest strata of the Altis ( Ansgra - 
biuujcii von Olympia , T. in. PI. 23; Funde von Olympia, PL xxvi; 
Boetticher, Olympia , Fig. 34). The scene is often pictured on 
vases. The attitude of the hero, as he advances cautiously on the 
slippery ground that gave his four-footed adversaries the advantage, 
was portrayed with some skill on the frieze of the temple of Assos. 
Figure 1 of our plate gives the irregularly broken andesite slab 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, from Mr. Bacon’s draw- 
ing (Clarke, Rep>ort on the Investiyations at Assos, 1881, PI. 15). The 
juxtaposition of this composition with the isolated archer on the 
piece from Mr. Carapanos’ collection would almost indicate the 
retention, on the part of an imitator, of many features of an origi- 
nal very similar to the Assian figure, features such as the unneces- 
sarily small bow, where a larger one would serve to fill a void, or 
the forward inclination that, with a forward stride, rendered a 
rapid advance upon a fleeing enemy. 


Alfred Emersox. 



MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. Doerpfeld’s Restoration of tiif. Propylaia. 

Through the kindness of Herr Doerpfeld, the architect of the 
German school at Athens, we are able to give from his own draw- 
ings his restoration of the south wing of the Propylaia at Athens. 



Noi'th Frojit. 


Among the stones that came to light, by tearing down the old tower 
over the south wing, were several pieces of Doric cornice, one of 
which had the shape of a broken line, looking like the piece at 
the point of a gable. Bohn, who made a complete study of the 
Propylaia, about five years ago, concluded, from these pieces, that 
the south wing had a gable on one front at least, and that this was 
most likelv to be the north front. From this reconstruction of the 
south wing with a gable, he argued the existence of a gable on the 
south front of the north wing ; three gabled fronts thus being visible 
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to the person about to enter 
the Propylaia; one on the 
main building immediately 
in front of him, and one on 
each wing. 

But a complete purifica- 
tion of the Propylaia from 
the excrescences of later 
times had not been reached 
at the time of Mr. Bohn's 
investigations. Only last au- 
tumn was this consummat- 
ed, and among the results 
is this new restoration of 
the south wing by Mr. 
Doerpfeld. According to 
the latter, the south wall of 
this wing was not all of 
the same height, but sloped 
downward toward the west, 
and was finished above by 
a cornice, parts of which 
were the pieces Mr. Bohn 
thought belonged to a gable. 
Bo, there was no gable, but 
the cornice above the trig- 
lyphs was the topmost mem- 
ber of the north front. As 
to the roof, a ridge ran from 
the south wall at the point 
where it began to slope 
downward, to the western- 
most point of the top of the 
north front, and divided the 
roof into two parts sloping 
downward, one to the north, 
the other to the west. The 
north slope thus began at 
the highest part of the south 
wall, and ran down, its west- 
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•ern edge following the ridge, to the cornice at the top of the north 
front. The west slope began at the point where the south wall 
began to slope downward, and followed the inclination of that wall 
(its northern limit always being the ridge) down to the top of the 
west front. 

The irregularity of the ground plan of this wing, with its north 
front projecting beyond its west, was what led Mr. Bohn to put his 
gable on the north rather than the west. This irregularity also 
introduced complications 'into the roofing, which Bohn did not 
entirely resolve. There are the same difficulties about Doerpfeld’s 
roof, which he may clear up in his papers to appear in the Mitthei- 
lungen of the German school. 

A. M. IVilcox. 


i. — T he Arrangement of Hair on the Sphinxes of Eujuk. 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Yol. u. p. 304, Prof. Ramsay 
published the representation of a human head, depicted on a vase 
said to have come from Phocaea, and added the following remark : 
•“ The head occurred to my mind when I saw the two sphinxes at 
Eujuk, and quite independently Dr. Furtwangler remarked that 
the arrangement of the hair was paralleled only by these sphinxes.” 
It is to be presumed that this parallel has influenced 0. Rayet, in 
his article on a vase of Myrina, Bull. Corr. HelUn ., 1884, p. 512, to 
speak of this head as that of a sphinx. As Dr. Furtwangler says, 
the main peculiarity is in the arrangement of the hair, which re- 
sembles an ordinary Egyptian wig, except that instead of falling 
perpendicularly to the breast, on each side of the face, and there 
ending in a square cut, it is curled up at each end, with an out- 
ward bend. Above the centre of the forehead it is tied with three 
hands, and likewise at each side near the ears. X ow this style of 
arranging the hair is especially characteristic of the great goddess 
of the Syrians, and appears in Egypt as early as the xixth Dynasty, 
as the distinctive feature of the Athor heads in the temple at Abu 
Simbel, constructed by Ramses II. It may be a question whether 
it was introduced from Asia about that time, when so many deities 
and types were admitted, or is indigenous to Egypt ; but it cer- 
tainly belongs to Qadesh, the Syrian goddess associated with 
Khern, and the Phoenician Reseph, as may he seen in Pierret’s 
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“ Le Pantheon Egyptien” and elsewhere. Its occurrence in Egyp- 
tian Athor heads with cow-ears is not uncommon, and the same 
may be seen with these and with human ears, on three sepulchral 
stelae in the Cesnola Collection, and on a kilt of one of the Egyp- 
tianized statues (Atlas, Ces. Col, I, PI. xxn. Xos. 50, 51 ; PI. xvm. 
Aos. 26, 27 ; Perrot, Histoire de l’ Art dan-s V AntiquHe, hi. pp. 584, 
535), among which may be seen the three bands tying the lock 
near the curve of the curl. A similar type recurs on the stela of 
Hadrumetum (Perrot, ibid. p. 461), where the goddess bears upon 
her head the horns and disk, and holds on her breast the disk and 
crescent. Above are the usual winged globe and asps. Perrot 
{ibid. p. 54) represents another from a votive stela of Carthage, and 
Ramsay found the same type at Pishmish Kalessi, in Asia Minor. 
Hence the Phocaean vase bears the head of this goddess rather 
than that of a sphinx, and it is not difficult to see from what the 
sphinx type of Eujuk was borrowed. It may not be amiss also to 
compare the so-called “horseshoe ” emblem, standing on an altar 
figured on the “ Caillou Miehaux,” Perrot, Hist, de l’ Art, Yol . ti. 
p. 610. With the exception of the bands for tying, it looks as if 
it might be the same thing without the face, — a mere symbol like 
the horned caps on the adjacent altars. Among the representa- 
tions from seals and cylinders in Lajard’s u Culte de Mith.ru ,” the 
same figure may be seen in the field on PI. 27, Xo. 5, and hang- 
ing from the wrist of a priest before an altar, PI. 54, Xo. 9. 

ir.— Ancient Terra-Cotta Whorls. 

M. Keinach, in the Recur Archeologique for Jan.-Feb. last, pub- 
lishes the Maeonian plaque referred to by Prof. Sayc-e in Schlie- 
mann’s “ Troja ,” pp. xviii, xxii, which must have served as a gold- 
smith’s mould. The central figures of the god and goddess are 
surrounded by various emblems, a lion, an altar, a symbol of the 
sun, and a “ whorl.” This whorl is regarded by Savce as 
identical with those in terra-cotta, occurring so numerouslv 
at Hissarlik, and he adds that one was procured by Mr. Ramsay 
at “ Kaisarieh in Kappadokia along with clay tablets inscribed 
in the undeciphered Kappadokian cuneiform.” Sayce, like 
Sehliemann, secs in them votive offerings to the supreme god- 
dess of Dion. In this connection it is worthy of remark that 
the Cesnola Collection contains a number of these terra-cotta 
whorls, precisely similar in make and ornamentation to the 
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types from Hissarlik, and that they are all from the ancient 
graves of Alambra in Cyprus, from which incised pottery was 
taken, also resembling that of Ilissarlik. In the graves contain- 
ing the whorls were found various toilet articles of women, mir- 
rors, long hair-pins and needles, and invariably a small statuette 
of the goddess, who is represented on the Maeonian plaque, and 
turns up everywhere from Babylonia to Greece and the West. 
She is as pobjonymos among arclneologists at the present hour, as 
she was in the days of the Prometheus, and it may be donbted if 
Aischylos even knew of her wide prevalence. Whatever may 
have been the use of the whorls, this evidence of the Alambra 
graves should not be left out of the problem. 

hi. — ATKABA2. 

Under the word Xwcd/3a?, Liddell and Scott, in their lexicon, 
write as follows : “ On later Greek and Roman coins A was pre- 
fixed to the number of the year, meaning Xwcd/Jav, as is proved 
by a coin of Vespasian, where it is written at full length ; r. Eck- 
hel N. Doctr. 4, p. 394/' Eckhel is authority for the coin of 
Vespasian, hut not for the character A, which should be read L. 
As a similar statement appears in Reinach's “ Manuel de Philoloyie 
Classiqne n. p. 160, it seems worth while to draw attention to it. 
As to the probability that the character L had anything to do 
with Xwca/3a?, I have spoken at length in the “ Obelisk Crab In- 
scriptions. pp. 9—12, where the investigation seems to show a 
totally different connection. In regard to this I may be permitted 
to quote a passage from a letter received from Dr. Isaac Taylor, 
some time since. “ Before becoming acquainted with my friend 
Dr. Poole’s conjecture as to the source of the sign L, I had inde- 
pendently arrived at the conclusion that it must be a loan-symbol 
from the Demotic. The free introduction ot Demotic symbols 
among - the uncial Greek characters of the Coptic alphabet, of 
Greek numerals into the Ethiopie script, of Semitic logograms 
into the Sassanian Pehlevi, and the use of Latin logograms, such 
as £. s. d., among ourselves, suggest and confirm this solution.” 


A. C. Merriam. 
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The Siris Bronzes. 

[ Plate VI.] 

The bronze (height 7 in.) illustrated on Plate vi. from my 
drawing, and its companion, known as the Siris bronzes, are 
considered to be the finest examples known of the toreutic art, 
epya e^ijXara ica'i a^vprjXara, “ works beaten down and hammered 
up from the inner side.” They were found in 1820, in Magna 
Graeeia, in the ruins of Grumentum (now Saponara) not far from 
the river Siris ; near this place Pyrrhos fought his first battle, and 
they may have formed part of the spoils of that engagement. 
Such shoulder pieces of a Greek suit of armor covered the leather 
straps by which the back and breast pieces of the cuirass were 
held together, and hung down upon the breast. These admirable 
works were acquired at Naples by P. O. Briinsted, and sold by 
him to the British Museum in 18-33 for £1,000, raised by a sub- 
scription towards which the trustees gave £200. Both are en- 
graved in Bronsted’s Bronzes of Siris, published by the Dilettanti 
Society in 1836. Bronsted’s theory was, that they belonged to 
the school of Lysippos, and this accorded with his suggestion that 
they were connected with Pyrrhos. But all recent’ writers agree 
in assigning these works to the school of Soopas, and in this con- 
nection Lenormant suggests that they may have belonged to 
Alexander Molossos, king of Epeiros, or to one of his generals. 
The subject of the relief is variously called Achilles slaying Pen- 
thesileia, or Ajax Oileus slaying the Amazon Derione; but it is 
more probably a conventional group of a Greek warrior and an 
Amazon, such as numerous sculptural compositions, like the 
marbles of Phigaleia and Halikarnassos, repeated in endless varia- 
tion without attempt at individualization. In the parts of the 
relief that stand out most boldly, the thickness of the beaten 
bronze does not exceed that of heavy writing paper. See Guide 
to the Bronze linow, Brit. Mus., 1871; Waagen, Art Treasures , i. 
93 ; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, ii. 334-5 ; Muller, An- 
cient Art , p. 271: Lenormant, La Grande Grece, I. 447-49. 


Charles C. Perkixs. 
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THE CHARVET COLLECTION OF ANCIENT GLASS 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 

[. Plates VII and VEIL] 


“ Honor to whom honor is due.” For the results of this paper the 
writer is indebted to the work of \Y. Frdhner, entitled La Yerreric An- 
tique. Description de la Collection Charvet. 1 For this dependence there 
is indeed an illustrious authority in the Romische Alterthumer of Theodor 
Mommsen and Joachim Marquardt. In Vol. vii. p. 723, Pxivatleben 
der Romer by Marquardt, the passage here translated introduces the 
section relating to glass : “ The merit of having solved the problem [of 
treating the subject of ancient glass] as far as possible at present, belongs 
however to W. Frohner, from whose learned and critical history of the 
art I draw the leading conclusions.” If additional apology be needed for 
gleaning 'from the work of another, with due acknowledgment, the 
material offered, let it be noted that the folio volume, of one hundred 
and thirty-nine pages of text, used as an authority, is accessible to few 
readers in this country. The luxury of color illustration in one hundred 
and twenty-seven examples of the size of the originals, in addition to 
forty vignettes in the text, is of the highest quality of French perfection. 
Only a small edition was printed, and the copies, now rarely offered for 
sale, can scarcely be had at less than the cost of production (about 860). 
Happily the Charvet Collection itself is in New York C’itv, and for 
illustration of this article the originals are at the service of the public. 

The Charvet collection, containing four hundred pieces ot ancient 
glass, was purchased in 1881 by a trustee for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, through the intervention of its Director, at that time in Paris. 
Although made by a private collector, it was the finest in France, and 
will bear comparison with the collections in the great museums. 2 M. 

1 Le Pecq. J. Charvet, Chateau du Donjon, 1879. M. Frohner has been Con- 
servateur Adjoint in the Department of Ancient and Modern Sculpture of the Louvre, 
and is distinguished for his catalogues of the Ancient Sculpture and Ancient Inscrip- 
tions of this Museum, for his monograph on the Column of Trajan, and for other 
important contributions to archaeology. 

2 In Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art dans V Antiqui'e hi ., Phinecie, p. 734, 
we find the remark concerning the collection of M. Gredu : “ La collection de verres 
antiques qu’il possede est eertainement la plus riche qu’il y ait en Europe depuis que 
la collection Charvet est parlie pour l’Amerique.” 
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Charvet had a passion for undamaged pieces, and had selected these 
examples among thousands which had passed through his hands. 
This collection is a valuable possession tor two especial reasons: in 
comprehensiveness and in quality it stands among the first ; and it 
has served as the text for an arelnvological treatise which has become 
the onlv adequate compendium ot the subject. e may add a third 
reason: the illustrious discoverer ot the Cypriote antiquities in New 
York had preserved his other collections intact at the expense of his 
glass and his coins. To defray the expenses of his excavations many 
of his finest specimens of glass were sacrificed, and among these M. 
Charvet found a portion of his harvest ; 3 thus the magnificent collec- 
tion of Cypriote glass in New York has its appropriate supplement 
and extension in the Charvet collection. 

We have said that the work of M. Frohner on the Charvet Collection 
has become the only adequate compendium of the subject of ancient 
glass ; but the most interesting feature of his work is the confession 
of his ignorance, and the statement of the unsolved problems which 
the subject of the history of ancient glass offers. In fact his work, 
although the best, is really that of a pioneer, for the subject had never 
been attacked by antiquarians in earnest until Frohner penned his 
catalogue. 

It is a happy coincidence, when nature adds its charm to that of art, 
when popular attractiveness and historic interest are combined in the 
same study. This coincidence is an aspect of our subject. Although 
highly appreciated by amateurs for its iridescence and artistic quali- 
ties, on the other hand, glass has never attracted the class of arclue- 
ologists devoted to inscriptions, for, aside from a few makers’ names, it 
generally has none to offer. It does not present, like the Greek vases, 
the Etruscan mirrors, or the ancient gems, a field for the student of 
mythology. It does not convey, like the ancient sculpture, an all- 
embracing view of Greek civilization and religion. It does not shed 
such light on ancient history as may be iound in numismatics. And 
the difficulties of the subject are connected with these same causes of 
neglect by arelueologists. Glass rarely having inscriptions, the history 
of the subject evades one bv the absence of dates. Glass rarely having 
pictorial designs, the subject cannot be built up by such relation with 
other arts as is often offered by coins, by the pictures of vases, or the 
general interlacing of forms and subjects in all other branches of the 
ancient arts. Finally, the immense variety of forms and of colors at 
the disposition of glass-blower and moulder has resulted in such a 
versatility of aspect and of type as to have left the subject in a state 
of chaos. 

3 About three hundred tine pieces in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, as 
well as some of the filled antique pieces of the Slade collection in the British Museum, 
are from the Cesnola excavations. 
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And yet, once more, these difficulties of the subject arise from the 
aspects which give it the greatest importance. Of what other branch 
of ancient art, for instance, can it he asserted that it had no decadence ; 
and yet it is this fact which causes the supreme difficulty in the matter 
of classification. Among the plate illustrations which have been 
chosen for typical purposes, as far as the limited number would allow, 
the latest piece (No. 6, PI. vii.) belongs to the early Middle Ages. It 
is the only mediaeval piece in the Charvet collection. Found in a 
Frankish tomb at Bellenherg-Yoehringen, it probably dates from the 
sixth century.* As the custom of placing objects of art and of use in 
tombs generally disappeared among the German tribes with the tri- 
umph of Christianity, a moment’s reflection will show that the sixth 
and seventh centuries must he very nearly the limit of our knowledge 
of early mediaeval glass. And yet of the very date when the religious 
revolution deprives us of the objects on which estimates may he based, 
we find a piece which will compare favorably with any of antiquity. 
Or, noting the adjacent No. 5 of the same plate, which is from the 
tomb of a young girl at Beauvais, 4 5 6 and is dated by a Roman coin of 
the third century, what more beautiful work in glass could be found 
in any period? Certainly no statue, coin or design of the third cen- 
tury a. D. could lay claims in its own department to a parallel stand- 
ing, as compared with earlier works. 

This continuance of the glass art at a high pitch of excellence in the 
latest period of antiquity, also attested by the wonderful development 
of the Byzantine mosaics, reminds us that the Venetian glass is rather 
a survival than a revival of the greatness of antiquity. Whether we 
attach more or less importance to the actual local continuance of an 
ancient art from the fifth century, when Venice was founded, until the 
time of the eleventh century, when records on this subject begin in 
Venice; or whether we attach by contrast more importance to the 
influence of Byzantine art on Venice ; the link with antiquity is equally 
unbroken. The latest known vessels of antiquity and the earliest known 
of Venetian manufacture exhibit the same artistic qualities, and were 
therefore connected by those which have disappeared. In early antiquity 
the Syrian manufactures were renowned, and they were still in opera- 
tion in the twelfth century a. d., and the Jews of Constantinople were 
famous in this branch of manufacture in the sixth century a. d., as 
well as throughout Europe in the Middle Ages. In the earliest anti- 

4 Beaker of transparent glass with light amber-colored relief lines in spiral. 

Leaf-shaped attachments in dark amber color. Height inches. No. 198, Mu,, 
classif. 

6 Transparent glass with spiral ribbing. Opalescent effect from irisation. Height 
8J inches. No. 154, Museum classification. 
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quity the Egyptian manufactures had reached the highest pitch of 
art, and those of Alexandria were still famous in the late Roman 
period : the sand and alkalis of Alexandrine import were used in 
Venice throughout the Middle Ages. 

This absence of a decadence in ancient glass deprives the antiqua- 
rian of that standard of style by which at once, in the Roman, Greek, 
and Eastern arts, centuries are distinguished ; nor are even these 
national distinctions clearly determined. In architecture, sculpture, 
and painting we learn to distinguish the Egyptian, the Greek, and the 
Roman. By the glass art we learn to unite them. In no other art 
can antiquity, from first to last, be so recognized as an essential whole. 
And the reason is apparent. In glass, the art and the matter are, so 
to speak, one. In architecture, sculpture, and painting there was 
always the same original dependence on the great mechanic art of the 
East— the same continuance of them. But elsewhere the form con- 
quered the matter; and who stops to think that the masonry of the 
Parthenon is fitted like the Phoenician, that it was quarried by a use 
of metals drawn from Egypt, measured by standards of Assyrian or 
Chaldean origin, and raised into position by an Eastern mechanic 
science. In the glass art the genius of the individual artist and arti- 
san combined was above the limitations of race and of epoch; and, 
whereas the transformations of history are elsewhere revealed, here 
lies the study of its continuity. How was this continuity established 
and preserved? was it not by commerce? Take for instance another 
gem of the C'harvet collection, the first piece of Plate vn. (No. 4). 6 
By the aid of an inscription giving the maker’s name, ENNION, we 
know that this piece of Greek glass from Cyprus (Cesnola, excava- 
tions) belonged to a factory which had commercial relations with the 
Crimea (an amphora by the same maker is in the museum of St. 
Petersburg), with North Italy (two drinking-glasses in the Museum of 
Turin, one found with a coin of Claudius ; another glass in the Mu- 
seum of Parma), and with Sicily (drinking glass in the Museum 
Catajo). Ennion’s factory is believed by Frbhner to have been in 
Sidon. This one object, then, gives a striking instance of the far- 
reaching character of ancient Mediterranean commerce. 

Once more the difficulties of the subject and the peculiar lessons it 
teaches are inseparable. In the general absence of inscriptions how 
difficult to say, in view of this wide diffusion of a single maker’s work, 

6 Color, deep mazarine blue with moulded reliefs of good Greek style. Height 4} 
inches. Assigned by Frbhner to the early Ptolemaic period— in spite of the coin 
of Claudius found with one of the Italian pieces. AI. Charvet paid 4 000 fr for it 
No. 322, Mus. classif. 
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that a piece of glass belongs to the country in which it was found. 
As an example of the pieces which it is so difficult to elucidate, I 
give the centre piece (No. 2) of Plate vm. The type here represented 
is defined by Frohner as that imitating the appearance of precious 
stones — in this instance, of agate or of onyx. After a description of 
the type which this vase represents, of the localities in which it is 
found, of the specimens which are known, Frohner concludes with 
the remark that only discoveries still to he made can determine the 
locality of the manufacture or the date. 7 8 

Notwithstanding these uncertainties the subject is not lacking in 
certain broad aspects of special historical value. Glass was, in the 
later days of antiquity, in more general use, for a greater variety of 
purposes, and of a higher average of artistic quality in color and in 
form, than in our own times. In early antiquity, at least out of 
Egypt, it was valued as a gem, and objects made of it were associated 
with vessels of silver and gold. The small vessels of opaque colored 
glass, Nos. 1 and 3 of plate vrir., the earliest known to Mediterranean 
commerce, show, by their diminutive size and the fact that they are 
frequently found in stands of beaten gold, the rarity and value of 
glass in its earlier days. s To find the use of glass for domestic pur- 
poses general and common, it is necessary to reach the first century 
s', c., if we take into account the countries of the western and eastern 
Mediterranean. Then began the period which covered even exterior 
walls with colored mosaics, and floors with tiles of this material ; 
which so multiplied its use for domestic purposes that hucksters 
made their living in Rome by exchanging lueifer matches for bits of 
glass to be remelted in the furnaces. In the museum of Naples there 
are 3,000 pieces : in the Cesnola Cyprus collection there are now 
exhibited about 2,900 pieces. It is computed that in a single year at 
Rome, 1858-59, 1,200 vessels or fragments of value were found. Even 
in Winckelmann’s time, the ISth century, cartloads of fragments were 
being used for the Italian furnaces, and as far back as the 12th cen- 
tury, the monk Theophilus shows us the Franks melting fragments 
of vases and mosaics for the manufacture of their own stained glass. 

7 Bottle vase with ground of so deep a blue as to appear black. Agate-like 
stripings of white with a little amber and light blue. Height 4} inches. From 
Cyprus, Cesnola excavations. No. 247, Mus. classif. 

8 1. Alabastron of opaque white glass, with thick walls, ornamented with claret- 
colored stripes and zigzags. Height 3 J inches. It was found in Attica, and is 
marked with the No. 307 of the Museum arrangement. 3. In shape of an 
Amphora, of opaque, deep sky-blue color, with irregular horizontal stripes of yellow, 
zigzag bands of yellow and turquoise. Height 3 X \ inches. From Corinth. No. 
390 of the Mus. classif. 
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For this period of endless number and countless variety no illustra- 
tion short of a hundred specimens would be at all adequate, and it 
has been thought best not to attempt to illustrate it at all in the 
present article. 

For this period, which has left such multitudes of specimens, our 
uncertainties are mainly of detail. It is in the centuries back of the 
Christian era that the study becomes difficult. That glass was a com- 
parative rarity in Greece proper, in the fourth and fifth centuries b. c., 
appears sufficiently certain. 

Frbhner asserts that not a single type can at present be definitely 
assigned to a Greek origin of the distinctively Greek time. That the 
art is originally Oriental, at first Egyptian, and then Syro-Phnenician, 
is positive; equally positive, that a general use of glass in the eastern 
Mediterranean countries must have preceded and prepared its exten- 
sive use in the West. Still the process of the extension of the foreign 
commerce of the older factories and the establishment of new centres 
of manufacture toward the West is very obscure. The unity of the 
art of glass is more significant and more apparent than the sequence 
of steps in its diffusion or development. 

One feature of the Cypriote glass-finds as connected with the history 
of Greek pottery has not, as far as known to me, been hitherto made 
prominent. Although Cyprus has been a mine of wealth for the study 
of Greek pottery, Greek vases of the good period are almost absolutely 
wanting. Some explanation might be found in the decadence of the 
Greek power in Cyprus in the fifth and fourth centuries b. c., under 
Persian ascendency (until its overthrow by Alexander), or in the pro- 
vincial perpetuation of the earlier Phoenician types. But may not 
this early disappearance of Greek vases in Cyprus be related to the 
gradual diffusion of the glass art toward the West ? Certain it is that 
the disappearance, throughout the Greek world, of the Greek (so-called 
Etruscan) vases, in the 1st century b. c., is coincident with the exten- 
sion of the use of glass in the West. The custom of regarding the 
“ Samian ” Roman ware as the successor to the art of the Greek vases 
is manifestly in disregard of the fact that glass in the Roman period 
largely took the place of pottery in the Greek. Undeniable as is the 
decadence of Greek art in the Roman time, such a case of extinction 
as is exemplified in the art of the Greek vases is otherwise absolutely 
unknown. Undoubtedly the Sicilian and Greco-Italian vases of the 
late period exhibit a marked decadence, but not such as to explain an 
absolute disappearance of figured designs had not the potter’s art 
given way in bulk to that of the glass-blower and glass-moulder. 
Is it a daring hypothesis, which would explain the absence in Cyprus 
of Greek vases in the styles of the fourth and fifth centuries b. c. 
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by the diffusion, from Egyptian, Syrian, and local factories, of the use 
of glass, which, at a later date, also supplanted them in the mother 
country and in the western colonies? This much, at least, is certain, 
that many of the forms and types common to the Roman Imperial 
time must be considered, like the art as a whole, to be an oriental 
inheritance, perpetuated in the East and extended to the West. 

In a general way, the ability to date a piece as actually of the Roman 
Imperial period, or to fix it as a type known to that period, is easily 
acquired. This ability is based on a comparative study of the glass 
found in Gaul and Roman Germany with that of the countries of the 
east shores of the Mediterranean. Aside from the Greek colonies 
headed by Marseilles and from Southern Narbonese-France, these 
countries did not come definitely within the field of Mediterranean 
civilization till after the Roman conquest ancl the close of the first 
century r. c. If, then, we find, in Syria, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, or 
Italy, a specimen analogous to those found in Roman Gaul or Ger- 
many, such a specimen is actually or potentially of the Roman Im- 
perial time, because a piece found in Roman Gaul or Germany is 
dated as Roman by its locality (Britain is to be classed with them 
in this connection). On the same principle, a type confined to the 
Etruscan or Greek portions of Italy in common with Greece, Cyprus, 
Syria and Egypt would be, almost certainly, earlier than the second 
century b. c. 

Under this head falls the very important class of pieces exemplified 
by Nos 1 and 3 of Plate vm. Of all types this is the most interesting 
from its very uncertainties, and the fact, made patent by Frohner’s 
exposition, that its history must be re-written subject to his conclu- 
sions. According to Frbhner, an entire class of glass vases has been 
assigned by archaeologists to a Greek or Phoenician art, when in 
reality it belongs to neither. The vases in question are of small 
dimensions and rarely more than double the size of those illustrated. 
They are in form generally confined to the alabastron (No. 1), or imi- 
tation of the same form common in the ancient Egyptian alabaster 
vases; to the amphora (No. 3), a vase with small handles, pointed 
lower end and small mouth ; to the cenochoe or pitcher-shaped, and 
the heater or wide-mouthed vase. Round-bottomed vases, in other 
respects like the amphora, are also common. Of these the commonest 
forms are the alabastron and the amphora. The limitation as to 
shapes is in striking contrast to the endless variety of forms common 
in other ancient glass, and this limitation is connected with the 
opaque character of the vitreous material, which so closely resembles 
a porcelain as to have been classified by one writer 9 under this 

9 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians. Yol. ii. pp 12 and 150. 
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head."’ The decoration is most frequently in irregular horizontal hands 
of wave lines and zigzags, and the most frequent colors are yellow and 
turquoise on a dark-blue ground, or turquoise ground with yellow 
and dark-blue wave lines and zigzags. Claret-colored lines on a white 
ground form a well-defined but less numerous variety. These small 
vases are supposed to have been toilet pieces used for perfumes and 
cosmetics, and were highly prized, since they have been found in the 
tombs on stands of beaten gold, as already remarked. Their value is 
also shown by the fact that, in the class of Cypriote tombs where they 
occur, not more than one tomb in fifty yields a piece (examples in 
ease 22, Cesnola Glass). They are not known to the Roman Imperial 
time and the centuries alter the Christian era. The earliest dated 
glass vessel in the world belongs to this class: the little jug of the 
British Museum, in opaque turquoise-blue glass with branches and 
bands in yellow. 11 The hieroglyphs engraved around the neck give 
the name of Thothmes III. and consequent date of about 16U0 B. c. 
The form, approximating that of a shortened German seltzer bottle 
tapered toward the base, is a variation from those specified, but the 
character of the glass and its colors are the same. Other specimens 
of this opaque colored glass, in all the forms mentioned, in the British 
Museum, are from Egyptian remains in the Sinaitic Peninsula, and 
are ascribed, on the authority of Dr. Birch, to the xixth dynasty, c. 
lolJU-1400 r. c.. on account of the character and inscriptions of the 
associated remains; others in the British Museum are from tombs of 
the xvnith dynasty. 12 

Other specimens of this glass are frequently found in Egypt, but 
without equally definite or accessible means of fixing a date (in the 
Abbott collection of the New York Historical Society there are two 
fine specimens of the "Krater” form). Barge numbers of this class 
are from tombs in Greece, the Greek colonies, and Etruria. All the 
pieces of this class in the Charvet collection (42 examples) which 
have specified localities are from Greek tombs. From such finds 
arose the presumption that these small vases were of Greek origin, a 
presumption not opposed by the Etruscan finds, since the so-called 
Etruscan pottery, with rare exceptions, is certainly Greek and im- 
ported. ' 

This presumption is, however, only a counterpart of that earlier 
mistake, already detected by Winckelmann and long since exploded, 

10 The Chinese manufacture a glass equally resembling, and equally di-tinct from 
porcelain. 

11 No 283 of Harrison's photographs, and in Wilkinson's Anc Egyp . (ed. Birch) 
Vol. ii. p. 142. 

12 Harrison's Photographs, No. 283. 

5 
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"but still perpetuated in the popular term “ Etruscan vases.” But while 
the “Etruscan” vases of pottery are Greek, the “Greek” vases of 
glass are Egyptian, Caere, the locality of Etruria which has most 
abundantly supplied these vases, was the most important entrepot of 
Egyptian commerce (by Phoenician or Greek mediation), and the 
•objects found with them are of Egyptian character. In Greek locali- 
ties, those in most intimate commercial relations with the East, like 
Athens, Corinth, Camirus in Rhodes, and the Greek colonies of 
Cyprus, have furnished the greatest number. 

This brings us to the suggestion of a Phoenician origin. In the 
catalogue, made by Mr. Nesbitt, of the glass in the South Kensington 
Museum, the opaque polychromatic glass vases in discussion are uni- 
formly without specified localities and uniformly designated (with 
one exception) “ Egyptian or Phoenician.” In the Egyptian Guide of 
the British Museum, Dr. Birch suggests the Phoenician Sidon as a 
possible source for the specimens from the Sinaitic Peninsula and for 
those from the tombs of the xvmth dynasty. 

To the hypothesis of Pho nician derivation Frohner offers the gen- 
eral rejoinder of “no evidence” and the remarkable fact, that there 
is not a single glass vessel in existence earlier than Greek or Roman 
time which can be positively ascribed to a Phoenician manufacture. 
It need hardly be remarked, after what has been said, that discovery 
in a Phoenician tomb is not positive evidence of Phoenician manu- 
facture. Notwithstanding the undoubted importance at an early date 
of Phoenician gla<s factories, the precedence of Egypt and the depend- 
ence of Phoenicia on Egypt cannot be denied. Blit that this particu- 
lar type was ever borrowed or imitated cannot be at present argued 
from specimens or from ancient authorities 11 

To sum up the demonstration of the Egyptian origin of these vases, 
there is to be noted ; first, the palpable correspondence of colors and 
of paste with the Egyptian enamels — especially the cachet ot the 
Egyptian turquoise and other blue-greens ; the positive evidence of 
the presence of many specimens in Egypt, and the negative evidence 
of their rare occurrence in Plnenicia, as far as finds have been made 

13 “ A p:irt qu piques fragments de l'epoque greeo-romaine, il n’existe pas dans 
nos in usees un seul verre que loll puisse attribuer a la Phenicie avec line entiere 
certitude” (Frohner, p. 10). 

“ Depuis quelques annees on donne a l'indu-trie phenicienne les flaeons en verre 
opaque multicolore. II peut v eu avoir dans le nombre qui viennent de Sidon ; 
rnnis on these general rien n’est plus errone que cette classification ’’ (ibid. p. 21). 

“ On les appelle cerrcs t/i-rcs parcequi’il n’existe pas de verre grec de l'ancien 
style, tantot r erres phenicien * , parcequ'on ne connait pa- de verre phenicien digne 
<le ce noin, et qu'il fallait bien combler des lacunes aussi regrettable?. Mais ces 
attributions ne reposent sur aucune base serieuse ’’ (ibid. p. 41). 
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or reported : the fact that the earliest existing dated glass vessel is an 
Egyptian piece of this type; and the corroborative evidence furnished 
by a passage of Strabo. This author, as piloted by Frohner. was in- 
formed in Alexandria that only there could be obtained the sand 
proper for the making of “ the beautiful polychromatic glass.’’ Frbh- 
ner adds that the term firjcnov, by which the “ Alabastron ” was distin- 
guished in Alexandrine Greek, is unknown to the other Greek dialects. 


Wm. H. Goodyear. 



* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CARTHAGE ET L’ARCHEO LOGIE PUNIQUE EN TUNISIE. 

Depuis que la France a etendu son proteetorat sur la Regence de 
Tunis, les etudes d’archeologie afrieaine ont reyu une nouvelle impul- 
sion, et de nombreuses decouvertes se sont produites, coup sur coup, 
dans le domaine des antiquites puniques, berberes et greco-romaines de 
l’Afrique septentrionale. Le gouvernement francais a envoye dans 
des regions jusqu’ici a peu pres vierges et inexplorees, des mission- 
aires areheologues qui, secondes avec un devoument absolu par les 
officiers du corps d’oc-cupation, ont signale de nombreux monuments 
de l’epoque carthaginoi.se et romaine, identifie des ruines de villes, re- 
constitue le resea u des anciennes routes, en un mot, ont completement 
renouvele l’histoire de cette interessante portion du monde ancien. 
De ces recherches actives et perseverantes, il est resulte des publica- 
tions iriiportantes, et mon but serait, ici, d’en faireconnaitrequelques- 
unes, celles qui touchent de plus pres a l’ancienne Carthage et aux 
etablissements des Carthaginois sur la cote est et nord de la Tunisie. 

Les remarquables etudes que M. Philippe Berger a consacrees, dans 
la Gazette archculogique de 1880, it la Trinite Carthaginoise, viennent 
d’etre completees par deux supplements importants. Dans le premier, 
intitule Steles trouvees a Hadrumete,' M. Berger decrit et commente des 
steles a symboles puniques que lui a fait connaitre M. l’abbe Trihidez, 
aumonier du corps expeditionnaire frainyus. Tons ceux qu’interes- 
sent les etudes d’archeologie orientale connaissent, maintenant, ces 
petits monuments it fronton triangulaire, surlafaceanterieuredesquels 
se trouvent graves au trait des symboles qui se rattachent a la religion 
carthaginoise et sont le plus ordinairement accompagnes d’une inscrip- 
tion votive en l’honneur des grands dieux du pantheon punique. On 
en a trouve en Sicile, it Carthage, it Utique, et sur un grand nombre 
d’autres points de la cote mediterraneenne occupes par les Cartha- 
ginois. Celles qu’etudie particulierement M. Berger dans le travail 
que nous signalons proviennent de fouilles faites des 1867, lors de la 
construction de la nouvelle eglise de Souse, ville batie, comme on sait, 
sur les ruines de l’ancienne Hadrumete. Particularity bien curieuse 
et encore inexpliquee, ces steles, decouvertes it une profoundeur de 

1 Gazette archeologique , 1884, p. 51. 
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cinq ou six metres au-dessous du sol actuel. recouvraient de petites 
urnes en terre rougeatre fort grussiere, renfermant des ossements cal- 
cines. Quelqucs esprits ingenieux ont emis I'liv pothese que c-es os 
calcines par le feu etaient des debris humains, eloquents vestiges des 
sacrifices humains en usage chez. les Carthaginois. J'ai pu moi-mcme 
etudier sur les lieux la question, et j'ai fait examiner les ossements par 
des medecins militaires franyais qui ont tous ete d’avis que ces debris 
n’ont pu appartenir a un corps luunain, mais au contraire a des ani- 
maux, probablement a des moutons. II taut done remplacer la legende 
des sacrifices humains par des immolations de moutons. iMais line 
autre question se presente tout de suite a l’csprit : quel rapport ces 
urnes a ossements ont-elles avec les steles qu’on a trouvees au-dessus ? 
Est-ce le hasard qui a rapproclie les lines des autres, ou bien a-t-on 
immole des moutons on l’honneur des divinites mentionnees sur la 
stele? La premiere hypothese me parait la plus vraisemblable. car 
dans les inscriptions des steles puniques on ne fait pas la moindre 
mention dun sacrifice quelconque; puis, nulle part ail lours on n’a 
reeontre de pareilles urnes cineraires au-dessous des steles que nous 
possedons aujourd-hui par milliers. II est done bien superllu, suivant 
moi, de chercher une raison scientitique a cette association toute 
fortuite des urnes et des steles d’Hadrumcte. 

Quatre des steles d’Hadrumetc ont para plus particulierement in- 
teressantes a M . Berger. La premiere represente un portique forme 
de deux eariatides qui supportent une large frise: e’est un des rares 
monuments qui nous permettent de nous faire quelque idee de l’archi- 
tecture earthaginoise. Les colonnes, tres elancees, sont supportees 
l»ar une base qui afi'ecte la forme d’un bouquet de feuilles d’acanthe. 
d’ofi semble jaillir le tut qui monte en se ivtivcissant tres sensible- 
ment et se termine a la place d un ehapitcau, par un buste de femme. 
Cette iemme, \ ue de face, a les traits d une deesse. Ses cheveux 
retombent en larges boucles sur scs epaules, et die porte dans ses 
mains ramenees sur la poitrine, un grand croissant surmonte du globe 
solaire. Sur sa tete elle porte un autre globe qui supporte la frise, et 
son vetement est simult- par le fut de la eolonne, dont les cannelures 
parallels forment les plis. La frise se compose d’un bandeau de 
Heurs de lotus renversces, au-dessus desquelles s’etalent les ailes 
f- ploy ces du globe solaire entouri de serpents ; plus luiut, en guise 
d entablement, une rangee <T uraeus vus de face; et enfin, sous le fron- 
ton triangulaire, line rangee de rosaces. 

Ce qui ajoute encore a bintc-ret de cette representation, e’est que les 
bustes des eariatides ne sont pas, coinme on pourrait le croire tout 
d’abord, de simples motifs d’ornement ; il faut leur reconnaitre une 
signification religieuse et y voir l’image d’une deesse : e’est la pre- 
miere fois qu’une divinite pufement punique parait avec des traits 
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•aussi precis. Pourtant, la meme divinite est reproduite sur deux des 
steles trouvees par M. de Sainte-Marie a Carthage ; mais le sujet est 
traite un peu ditieremment et nous est parvenu en moins bon etat de 
conservation. 

Quelle est cette deesse plienicienne dont les attributs rappellent 
ceux de la deesse egyptienne Hathor ? Ce ne saurait etre, conelut M. 
Berger, que Tanit qui etait, comme Hathor. une deesse lunaire : nous 
avons done maintenant, une representation materielle de la Virgo 
coelestis si frequemment invoquee sur les monuments carthaginois, et 
nous saisissons un des points de contact de la mythologie phenicienne 
avee la mythologie tqryptienne. D’autres steles etudiees par M. 
Berger portent sur leur face antericure l’image en relief de trois petits 
cij>pes de forme carree, ranges sur une seule ligne, sensiblement plus 
larges it leur base qu’it leur sommet. et celui du milieu plus grand que 
les deux autres. Cette figure grossiere qu’on ne rencontre pas une 
seule fois sur les steles de Carthage nous fait toucher du doigt dans 
toute sa rudesse, le caractere de la religion carthaginoise, lorsqu’elle 
etait pure encore de toute influence egyptienne ou grecque. Nous 
sommes en presence de l’im age primitive de la divinite, sous la forme 
d’une pierre conique ou d’un bctvle, ce qui caracterise les religions 
•orientales dans la premiere phase de leur developpement. Mais ce 
qui est particulierement interessant ici, e’est le groupement de ces 
figures coniques, trois par trois : cette triade est le symbole rudimen- 
taire de la trinit*' carthaginoise, dont les elements indissolnblement 
lies, se rfsolvaient en une unite superieurc. 

Ce point a ete plus nettement encore mis en lumiere par la seconde 
etude de M. Berger - : Lettre it M. Alexandre Bertrand sur une nourelle 
forme dc la triade carthaginoise .’ Sur une stele trouvec a Lih'bee, on 
voit, gravee au trait, une scene d'adoration : un homme en priere 
devant un pyree, derriere lequel se trouve l’image conique de Tanit 
ayant a droite un c-aducee; au-dessus. les trois cipi>es de forme 
coni(jue, celui du milieu plus eleve que les deux autres et surmonte 
du disque et du croissant renverse. .Sur quelques steles d’Hadrumete, 
ce meme groupe de trois figures coniques se trouve repete deux et 
trois fois sur la meme stele, dc faeon a presenter deux ou trois petites 
triades identiques. juxtaposees. Mais. remarqueM. Berger, ‘‘la triade 
du milieu a pris plus d’importanee quo cede des cotes, si hien que 
nous nous trouvons en presence d'une veritable enneade, dans laquelle 
la triade centrale joue, par rapport aux autres, le meme role que joue, 
dans chaeun des groupes, 1 unite du milieu." 

La representation de la divinite sous la forme de trois eippes coniques 
parait done avoir ete constante dans la religion carthaginoise, et l’on 
peut trouver dans cette image la confirmation directede la theorie des 

2 Reoue arehrnlogiqnr , Avril. 1SS4. 
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mythologies qui eonsiderent le pantheon carthaginois comme forme 
d’une st'rie de triades hierarchisees, qui vont en decroissant, depuis les 
grands dieux jusqu’aux divinites inferieures. En tete de ces grandes 
divinites, d’apres le traite de Philippe de Macedoine avee Carthage, 
conserve par Polybe, se trouvent le Genie de Carthage, Heracles, et 
Iolaiis, dans lesquels on reconnait les dieux invoques sur les steles, — 
Tanit, Baal-Anunon, et un dieu-enfant appele Joel dans les inscrip- 
tions carthaginoises. Rien de plus naturel, ce me semble, que de 
regarder les trois cippes coniques des steles d’Hadrumete comme les 
svmboles de ces trois divinites supremes du pantheon carthaginois. 

Nous ne quitterons pas las ruines d’Hadrumete sans mentionner 
deux inscriptions peintes sur tesson de poterie, que M. Paul Melon a 
recueillies a Souse. 3 Ce sont deux inscriptions en earacteres neopu- 
niques, si effaces qu’il est presque impossible de les lire. Dans les 
fouilles que le gouvernement francais m’a charge d’entrependre il 
Carthage, durant l’hiver dernier, avec M. Solomon Reinach, nous 
avons egalement decouvert un ostracon couvert d’une longue inscrip- 
tion neopunique, a l’encre, malheureusement aussi a peu pres inde- 
chiffrable. 

Les ruines qui couvrent la Tunisie ont eu presque toutes, le malheur 
d’avoir etc exploitees comme carriers par lesdiverses populations qui 
ont successivement oecupe le pays. 11 en resulte que les plus an- 
ciennes, celles qui remontent jusqu’ii l’epoque de la floraison de l’em- 
pire carthaginois sont les plus maltraitees : Romains, Vandales, 
Hyzantins, Arabes les ont tour a tour inconsciemment detruites, de 
sorte qu’aujourd’hui, il en emerge hien peu de chose au-dessus du sol. 
La racine des murs est parfois le seul temoin des constructions 
puniques, et c’est surtout dans les necropoles, quand elles n’ont pas 
etc par trop brutalement violees qu’on a retrouve des vestiges de 
Pantiquite carthaginoise. Tout le long de la cote de la grande et de la 
petite Svrte, la ou etaient echelonnes ces emporia pht'niciens si pros- 
pers et si riches, ces entrepots du commerce de Carthage avec l’Orient, 
avec les royaumes numides et le centre de l’Afrique, on peut dire qu’il 
ne reste presque rien en dehors des vestiges de l’epoque romaine. Au 
fameux promontoire appele caput Africa;, qui separe les deux Syrtes, 
on voit Lien, le long de la cote, des substructions i>uniques battues 
par les Hots de cette mer inhospitaliere ; on trouve aussi a la base de 
ce promontoire sur lequel est aujourd’hui la ville de Mehdia, une 
necropole phenicienne qui remonte a la plus haute antiquite. Mais 
tous les tomheaux, crcuses dans la roehe vive, sont ouverts depuis des 
siecles ; on en a vole les richesses et disperse les ossements. Il n’en 
reste plus un seul qui puisse offrir quelque espoir a la curiosite de 
l’archeologue. 

3 Rente archtol'yique, Septembre, 1884, II. p. 167. 
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Cependant, entre Mehdia et 'Monastir, sur le bor de la mer, en un 
endroit qui a eu l’heureuse chance de n’etre jamais habite, ou oceupe par 
des constructions posterieures a l’epoque punique, M. Paul Melon a ren- 
contre une necropole phenicienne oii le vandalisme n’avait pas absolu- 
ment fait table rase. 4 Sept ou huit chambres sepulehrales etaient a peu 
pres intactes; l’une d’elles contenait encore un corps en place, et, soit 
aupres de ce cadavre, soit dans d’autre salles, on a recueilli quelques 
menus objets de l’epoque punique: des lampes, avec un bee d’une 
longueur inusitee, qui rappelle les lampes egvptiennes ; elles sont en 
terre noiratre, sans anses, etornees de stries qui partent du trou central. 
Mais ce qui rend cette decouverte partieulicrement interessante, e’est 
que la forme des tombeaux differe entierement de celle des tombeaux 
trouves a Tyr et aux environs, tandis qu’elle est indentique a la forme 
des tombeaux d’Aradus. Lecaveau est creuse dans le roc, et l’on v des- 
cend par un escalier de cinq ou six marches, aboutissant a une porte 
haute de 70 centimetres et large de 60. Le pafond de la ehambre a 
environ 1 m. 50 au-dessus du sol. “ A droite et a guache, dans la 
plupart des tombeaux, se trouvent deux lits creuses dans le roc, occu- 
pant toute la longeur de la ehambre : e’est sur ces lits que l’on pla§ait le 
mort. Entre les deux lits, se trouve un espace vide, de quarante centi- 
• metres de largeur, qui forme couloir. On y descend par deux marches : 
sa profoundeur est de soixante centimetres environ. Quand on s’y 
tien debout, la tete d’un homme de taille ordinaire touche la plafond 
de la ehambre sepulcrale. Au fond, au centre de la paroi, entre les 
tetes des lits, est une petite niche, dans laquelle on devait mettre une 
lampe.” 

Si l’on suit la cote des Syrtes, en remontant vers le sud, comme je 
l’ai fait l’hiver dernier avec M. Salomon Reinach, on sera force de re- 
connaitre que les vestiges pheniciens nesont pas plus considerables; les 
ruines romaines les recouvrent sans doute, et il faudrait creuser parfois 
tres profondement pour recueillir des debris contemporains d’Annibal. 
La Byzacene qui fut le grenier de Carthage avant d’avoir ete celui de 
Rome, et qui comprenait des villes comme Thenae, a l’extremite septen. 
trionalede la petite Syrte ; Alipota, probablement laSullectides Romains ; 
Acholla fondee par des colons pheniciens venus de Malte ; Thapsus, au 
cap Demas, avec un grand mole qui se prolonge au loin dans la mer et 
dont on admire encore les restes imposants ; Leptis minor, dont le nom 
est reste dans le pays sous la forme Lemta ; l’ile deCercina ; enfin Thysdrus 
dans l’interieur des terres, ou l’on voit un amphitheatre aussi bien con- 
serve que le Colisee a Rome ; toutes ces villes, dis-je, ou les ruines de 
l’epoqueromaine abondent, n’ont rien conserve de l’epoque phenicienne, 


4 Revue archeologique, Septembre, 1884, p. 166 et suiv. 
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qui emerge au-dessus du sol. On ne trouve meme dans le pays aucune 
des monnaies a legendes puniques qu’on leur attribue. Dans le golfe de 
la grande Syrte, il ne faut pas songer davantage a rencontrer des ves- 
tiges remarqual lies de la puissance carthaginoise ; l’ancienne ville qui 
s’elevait a Ma hares n’a que des ruines romaines ; Tacape, a P entree de 
1'oasis de Gabes, port important a lepoque punique et romaine laisse 
a peine deviner aujourd’hui son emplacement, et les ports qui entour- 
aient l'aneienne lie Meninx (aujourd’hui Djerba) et bordaient 1’oasis 
de Larzis nous seraient ineonnus sans les textes des auteurs qui nous 
affirment qu’ils remontent au temps des Carthaginois. Ainsi. sur toute 
cette cote orientate de la Tunisie. le long de cette mer difficile, mare 
mvum et unparluosum, dit Salluste, on ne rencontre, au-dessus du sol, 
que des vestiges remains. Des fouilles seules, entreprises avec methode 
et avec une mise de fonds considerable, reveleraient ce que furent ces 
fameux emporin qui. par leur alliance avec Rome, contribucrent tant ii 
miner la puissance carthaginoise qui les avait exploitcs trop long- 
temps. 

Ces fouilles, la France les entreprendra un jour, inais ce n’est pas 
dans ces lointains parages qu'il faut commencer ii ouvrir les entrailles 
du sol. Carthage est la, tout pres de Tunis, et si les fouilles y sont 
aussi laborieuses que dans les endroits que nous venons de parcourir, 
du moins ces ruines sont plus a la portee des explorateurs ; elles sont 
d’un abord facile, et puis, on a l'avantage de travailler sur le sol de la 
mctropole. J’ai etc moi-meue. avec M. Salomon Reinach, charge par 
le gouvernement fram;ais de commencer ces fouilles, et peut-etre qu’un 
jour, je raconterai sommairement. ici, les resultats importants auxquels 
nous avons abouti, apivs deux mois seulement de travail ; interrompus 
]>our l’instant, ces travaux seront re[>ris prochainement et pousses 
avec ac-tivite. Pour le moment, je me eontenterai de dire quelques 
mots des fouilles que M. E. de Sain to. Marie a executees aussi a Car- 
thage des 1874 et dont il vient seulement de publier la relation dans 
un livre intitule: Minion a Carthage, (Paris, Leroux, 1884). 

Dans cet ouvrage intcressant. M. de Sante-Marie fait la relation de la 
mission dont il avait etc charge par le ministere de PInstruetion pub- 
lique: il raconte ses fouilles a Carthage. puis ii Utique, decrit les mon- 
uments qu’il a decouverts : ce sont des steles votives ii Tanit et a Baal- 
Aminon. de-< inscriptions grecques et romaines, des lampes, des poteries, 
et notamment une grande statue de l’impcratrice Sabine. L’ouvrage 
se termine par un essai sur la topographie de Carthage ii l’epoque 
punique et ii l’epoque romaine. Nous laisserons de cote, ici, tout ce 
qui eoncerne la t< ipographie et les antic [uites grecques et romaines, pour 
envisager exclusivement les antiquites puniques. 

M. de Sante-Marie a rapporte de sa fructueuse exploration le noinbre 
veritablement surp reliant de 2190 steles puniques de celles qu’on appelle 
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maintenant des Rabat- Tank, a cause des premiers mots de 1 inscription 
qu’elles portent. Toutes ees inscriptions ont etc trouvees au meme 
point, en un terrain situe a peu pres a egale distance entre la citadelle 
de Byrsa, occupee aujourd’hui par le convent de Saint-Louis, et un 
palais bati sur les bords de la mer, sur les mines d'un ancien edifice 
auquel on donne le nom de temple d ‘Apollon. De nouvelles recher- 
cbes entreprises au meme point par M. Reinach et inoi, nous ont 
fourni, a notre tour, plus de cinq cents steles clu meme genre. On les 
recueille pele-mele, au milieu de terres de ueblai et d’eboulis de toute 
sorte, a une profondeur moyenne de cinq a six metres. II est visible 
que ces steles ne se trouvent plus dans leur place originelle, et qu’elles ont 
etc bouleversees et transportees a l'epoque romaine. On a emis diverses 
hypotheses pour expliquer l'usage de ces steles analogues a celles d'Had- 
rumete, d’TJtique. de Lilybee. et d’autres endroits encore, et consacrees 
aux trois divinites supremos du pantheon earth aginois. Etaient-ce des 
monuments funeraires; probablement non, puisqiio rien dans letextc 
votifde l’inseription n’indique une destination fumraire; et aucun 
des nombreux symboles dont dies sont ornees n'a ee caraetere. II faut 
done admettre que ces steles etaient do simples ex-votos destines a 
appeler sur le dedicant ou sa famille la protection dc la divinite. Un 
grand nombre d’entre elles, sinon toutes, etaient certainement enfoncees 
dans lo sol, de fa yon quo la partio inscrite emergeat settle, car plusieurs 
ont la partio inferieure a letat brut et a peine degrossi au marteau, 
tandis <]ue la partie superieure, a destinee etre en vue, 'est toujours 
tres regulierement taillee et meme polie avec soin. 

Un des symboles les plus frequents sur les steles de Carthage est le 
mouton, generalement figure de profil, au trait, et par une main assess 
inhabile. La laine est ropresontec par de potites liachures au marteau, 
et la queue, longue et tres large, ressemble a celle du mouton tunisien 
de nos jours. On voit sur une stele, un enfant monte sur un mouton ; 
une autre represente un elephant; d'autres enfin ontun bmuf, uncliien, 
un cheval, un oiseau, un poisson. Les arhres et les tleurs s’y rencon- 
trent non ntoins frequemment; ee sont des pahniers, la Hour de lotus, 
des roses epanouies, des grenadiers ; les vases qui y sont aussi frequem- 
ment reproduits nous donnent les types principaux de la ceramique 
earth aginoise. Quant aux symboles divins, il est exeeptionnel de ne 
pas les rencontrer : la main otiverte est le plus souvent figuree de face, 
quelquefois do profil ; on sait que dans tous les pays orientaux, e’est 
encore la coutume de peindre une main ouverte sur les maisons ou 
les monuments afin d'eloigner le mauvais oil ; rappelons a cette occa- 
sion. (pic dans la symbolique chretienne, la main ouverte represente 
Dieu le Pore. La trinite carthaginoise est reprbsentce sur les stoles 
j>ar une figure gcometri<pie affectant la forme d’un triangle surmonto 
d’un cercle et accoste de deux appendices lateraux ; qu’on se repro- 
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sente un homme vetu d’une longue robe et elevant de chaque e6te 
les bras a la hauteur de la tete, et l’on aura exactement l’image de 
ce symbole qui n’est, peut-etre, que la degenerescence de la represen- 
tation de la figure humaine. 

Parfois, on voit un homme dans l’attitude de l’adoration; il leve la 
main ouverte a la hauteur du visage; d’autres fois, ce sont des figures 
humaines de face ; la plus curieuse est une stele qui represente, sous un 
portique en plein cintre, une figure ailee de face, tenant dans ses mains 
le croissant surmonte du globe solaire, c’est a dire les attributs de Tanit. 
M. Berger, dans son etude sur la Trinite Carthagimme a deja remarque 
cette stele, qu’ilfaut rapprocher dela representation qu’on voit sur une 
des steles d’Hadrumete dont nous avons parle. Outre le croissant et le 
globe, symboles de Tanit, on rencontre le caducee, symbole du dieu-en- 
fant Joel, identifie a Mercure par les Romains ; le gouvernail, l’ancre, la 
proue, symboles probables du Neptune carthaginois, dont on ne con- 
nait pas encore lenom punique; l’image de la galere carthaginoise, qui 
sillonnait la Mediterranee, s’y remarque egalement. Le scarabee et 
l’epervier qui se rattachent au culte des morts sont sans doute d’importa- 
tion egyptienne. Une stele represente un pontife sacrifiant devant un 
petit ediculea fronton triangulaire. Signalons, enfin, un guerrier arme, 
d’un travail barbare, un chariot, un soc de charrue, une hache bipenne. 

Malheureusement le texte des inscriptions qui accompagnent ces sym- 
boles n’offre pas la variete qu’on pourrait esperer. Une vingtaine de 
formules dedicatoires se repetent partout, et les noms propres seuls va- 
rient, bien que ces monuments aient etc fabriques a des epoques tres 
cloignees les unes des autres. Les uns son certainement anterieurs a 
l’an 14(3 avant notre ere, date de la conquete romaine ; les autres qui 
]iortent des inscriptions neopuniques en caraeteres cursifs presque in- 
dechitt'rables, sont du temps de la domination romaine; on s’en con- 
vainera si on compare l’eeriture a celle des legendes neopuniques de 
monnaies frappees en Espagne avec la tete d’Auguste et de Tibere. 
C’est done surtout au point de vuepaleegraphique etau point de vuede 
l’onomastique que ces textes sont interessants, et encore, il faut con- 
stater que l’onomastique punique n’est ni plus feconde ni plus variee 
que l’onomastique arabe actuelle. Elle se compose exelusivement de 
noms theopbores formes avec les noms des clieux semitiques. Les plus 
frequents sont Hannon, Magon, Asdrubal, Himilcon, Bomilcar, Adon- 
ibal; quelques autres comme Sancon, Cid, Aris sont moins connus ; 
il en est qui sont formes avec Esmoun, Melqart, Tanit, Molok, Mil- 
cat, Astarte, et meme avec Allat ou Illat, forme feminine du dieu sem- 
iti(|ue EL 

La formule ordinaire de ces inscriptions est la suivante : ‘‘ A la grande 
dame Tanit, pene-Baal (la face de Baal), et au seigneur Baal-Hammon : 
voeu fait par Magon, fils de Bomilcar, fils de Magon, paree qu'ils ont 
entendu sa voix ; qu’ils le benissent.” 
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Une seule des inscriptions trouvees par M. de Sainte-Marie aucours 
de sa mission s’ecarte de la formule banale dont nous venons de donner 
le type. Elle n'a pas etc trouvee a Carthage, mais au douar de M’deina, 
a cinq on six heures au sud-ouest du Kef, sur les mines d’Altiburos. 
Elle est en ecriture neopunique, et bien qu’elle ait deja ete etudieepar 
divers savants avant Fouvrage de M. de Sainte-Marie, nous en don- 
nerons la traduction : “ Au seigneur Baal Hainmon, d'Altiburos : Voeu 
qu’ont fait Abdmelqart, fils de Kenecefim, et Marius, fils de Tabregan, 
et Satman, fils de Takgultan, et Massiva, fils de Loylai, et (lagan, fils 
de Sacavean, et Mogmo, fils de Tabrecan, et Taaymasgar. fils de Scy- 
phax, et Adonbaal, fils de Tabal, et Gazar, fils de Kamzamran, et Ma- 
rius, fils de Lebo, et Saalgam, fils de Satouat, et Taacto, fils de Massiva, 
et leurs collogues . . . autel; et Nagamran [henon] et Eiyafon, pre poses 
aux choses saintes. Au mois de Karar, l’annee de Balal le aacrifica- 
teur, fils de Tasucta, sous les suffetes Massiva, fils de Tazran, et Azru- 
baal, tils be Barca, et C . . . eelan, fils de Saasbel. et [Mabiu le Voyant], 
prepose aux pretres de Niathman, et le pretre de Baal Haiumon Oua- 
rouyan, fils d’Aris, paree qu’il a entendu leur voix et les a benis.” 

Cette inscription, a cause de sa date, des noins insolites qu’elle ren- 
ferme et qui sont, les uns puniques, les autres numidcs ou romains, if 
cause aussi du noin du dieu et de ccrtaines particularites dialeetales, 
est sans contredit la plus importante de Fepigraphie phenieienne de 
l’Afrique. 

La partie du livre de M de Sainte-Marie qui traite de la topographic 
de Carthage est annihilee par les chapitres que Charles Tissot a eon- 
sacre au ineme objet dans le premier volume de son grand ouvrage 
intitule Gtogrnphie 'coniparee de la province romaine d'Afrique (in 4°. 1885). 
Nous n’aborderons pas maintenant oette interessante question d'ar- 
eheologie, nous reservant d en parler plus tard a nos lecteurs, d’autant 
que nous avons nous-nieine longuement etudie le probleme sur les 
lieux. Nous terminerons done aujourd’hui cette revue sotnmaire en 
donnant siinjdeinent le titre de Feeuvre magistrale de Charles Tissot, 
prematurement enleve a la science et a Farcheologie africaine: ce livre 
dont l’iinpression se poursuit avee activite d ’a pres les manuscrits de 
F auteur, rnerite de faire l’objet d’un compte-rendu developpe et tout 
special. 

Ekxkst Babelon, 

an Cabinet den MLdnille *, Bibliothhpie Xationale, 

* Par if. 
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EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER OF DR. WARD FROM 

BABYLONIA. 

Shatra, February 8. 1S8-5. 

“ . . . Shatra is on the bank of the Shatt-el-Hai, and yesterday I rode 
out to Tello, to see the site of Sarzec’s explorations. It is no more 
promising a tel than a dozen others which I have seen, some of which, 
including one that is most inviting, were previously unknown to 
scholars. What has most engaged my attention at Tello was a lot of 
bricks inscribed with a stamp of four lines in late Phoenician and 
Greek, two lines of each, the name apparently, as well as I could deci- 
pher the worn characters, being Adad-naclin. There are three differ- 
ent dates in the construction of the principal building excavated. 

“ Day before yesterday I went all over Zerghul, another locality 
rich in promise, which may be said to be unexplored. 

“ You will want to know my route. Leaving Dr. Sterrett sick in 
Bagdad, I went with Mr. Haynes and our caravan first to Hillah, by 
way of Abu Habha, which is now pretty well explored. Thence, 
after several days of chaffering with the Jews of Hillah, we went to 
Tel Ohemir (Hymar), east from Babil ; then by Zibliya, a fine zifiyu- 
rat. to Xifler ; whence, leaving Tel Delehem, much to my regret, on 
the right in the Affej marshes, hoping however to hit it again on our 
return, we proceeded south to the land of Arabs, to Tels Bisniya, Dha- 
har, Haramara, Phara, .Jokha, and Agarib, and to this place* These 
are the only principal and important tels; others are of less account. 

I was much struck with Agarib, hitherto unknown, as was Dhahar 

and Phara, too. I may say, though this is mentioned bv Loft us. 
Agarib must lie a place of tombs, like Warka. Quantities of marble 
and alabaster bowls are lying around, and Hint knives, too, which 
seem to attest the antiquity ot the site. But onlv digging will b r i 1 1 ir 
out the bricks with inscriptions, and that we cannot do on so hasty a 
tour of observation. . . . We shall start to-morrow for Nosriveh (Mer- 
kez). not on the maps, but at the junction of the Shatt-el-Hai and the 
Euphrates, and close to Mughver (Ur), whence a day will take us to 
Eridu the Blessed of Hasisadra. There is nothing beyond there 
except Dilinun, which I shall inquire for. Then we strike back for 
Hillah and the chartering Jews. We will probably have to leave our 
caravan and strike out without food or bedding for a week in the 
interior from Warka to see Tels Sifr, Djid (Id),' and several others, 
concluding, if this is accessible, with Delehem, about which I have 
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considerable curiosity. On the way back I must, after leaving Hillah, 
see Abu Habba again, and Tel Ibrahim. We have bearings from 
every tel visited, and, in nearly every case, photographs. ...” 

W. H. Ward. 


EXCAVATION OF A MOUND IN TENNESSEE. 

To the Editor of the American Journal of Arch ecology : 

Sir : The mound opened hv the Assistant of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, of which you request a brief notice, is situated in Monroe 
count}', Tennessee, near Little Tennessee river. The dimensions are 
as follows : Length, 220 feet ; width, 184 feet ; and 14 feet in height at 
the highest point. 

It was thoroughly explored by Mr. John W. Emmert and found to 
contain ninety -one skeletons, at all depths from two to nine feet, lying 
in every conceivable direction, but, with few exceptions, stretched out 
horizontally. 

At the depth of nine feet he came upon a bed of sand, yellow and 
slightly mixed with clay, and packed very hard : no skeletons were 
found in or below this. Near the centre and about six inches below 
the surface of the mound, he came upon a circular layer of hard-burnt 
clay, about six feet in diameter and one foot thick. Immediately 
below this were found four alternate layers of ashes and hard-burnt 
clay, depressed in the centre (saucer-shaped), and curving upward to 
the surface, so that the lowest was twelve feet in diameter. About 
three and a half feet below this was another circular layer of red 
burned clay. Layers of skeletons were found below the last men- 
tioned clay bed, some of them lying directly on it, with charcoal and 
ashes around them, though the bones were uncharred. By most of 
the skeletons were found one or more articles, as a pot, celt, or dis- 
coidal stone. 

The following is a list of the articles -which were obtained and are 
now in the collection of the Bureau of Ethnology : 5 shell masks, 3 
engraved shells, some dozens of shell pins, hundreds of perforated 
marine shells, between one and two gallons of shell beads of three 
different varieties, 9 disco idal stones, 2 polished celts, some dozens of 
spear and arrow heads, 2 carved stone pipes, 4 stone gorgets, 5 hard- 
ened clay balls, 6 bone implements. 20 clay vessels, mostly pots, one 
in the shape of a moccasin ; and 4 copper rattles. These rattles are 
simply small bells, resembling sleigh-bells in every respect, but the 
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rattles in them are shell beads and small pebbles. These and the 
moccasin-shaped pot were found bv the side of the skeleton (No. b6) 
of a child, at a depth of four feet. 

With some of the skeletons were found indications of the presence 
of wood, as though they had been covered or surrounded with wood 
in some form. 

Cyrus Thomas. 

Washington, D. C., April 25th, 1885. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE MOUNDS AT SATSUMA AND 
ENTERPRISE, FLORIDA.' 

Having an opportunity recently of visiting the celebrated shell 
mound at Old Enterprise on Lake Monroe, I availed myself of it in 
order to satisfy my curiosity in regard to certain points connected 
with its construction. In this examination I developed certain facts 
which seem worthy of being put on record, as they will to some 
extent modify the inferences, in regard to the construction of these 
mounds, which might be drawn from the admirable monograph of 
Wyman. 

It will lie understood, of course, that my remarks relate only to the 
particular mounds which I have examined, though perhaps they may 
prove of wider application. 

The present state of the mound at Old Enterprise is one of dilapi- 
dation. Man erected it and man is digging it up and carrying away 
its materials. It is situated on land belonging to the De Bary estate 
and is fenced in. but the material is used in fertilizing orange groves 
and making shell walks; and, by the owners, or with their permis- 
sion, probably two-thirds of the mound has been carted away. The 
work of destruction, at all events, gives an excellent section of the 
mound down to its very foundations, and however deplorable it mav 
be on other grounds was certainly a great help to me in determining 
its structure. 

The mound is smaller than Wyman’s frontispiece would lead one 
to believe, a misconception which has been brought about uninten- 
tionally by the artist, and which might have been remedied by put- 
ting a human figure in the foreground. Though it has extended 
about one hundred and fifty feet along the lake shore, its width at 
right angles to that direction could not have exceeded fifty feet, and 
was probably less. The margins were originally so steep as to be 

1 Communicated bv permission of the Director of the Survey, Major J W 
Powell 
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difficult to scale except by the path intended for ascent, but only a 
few yards of the original slope now remain and these will soon be dug 
away. 

The mound is situated just to the eastward of the point where a 
considerable stream enters the lake, forming the outlet of the beauti- 
ful Green Sulphur Spring, which lies a few rods inland. North of the 
mound a triangular piece of swamp extends from near the stream, 
which its apex nearly reaches, to a little bay four or five hundred 
yards to the eastward, where the base of the triangle may be a hun- 
dred yards in breadth or more. This swamp Ls too soft to cross on 
foot and full of saw palmetto, reeds, etc., growing in hummocks sepa- 
rated by water and semi-fluid mud. It is being cleared and drained 
and will soon cease to exist, but, as the mound originally stood, must 
have nearly isolated it from firm ground and formed an excellent 
defense against attack from that direction. Moreover in this swamp 
lived the mollusks whose shells have been so important in the con- 
struction of the mound. Westward from the mound and north-west- 
ward from the swamp lies an orange grove and some woods, the land 
gradually rising from the lake. The soil is composed of a layer two 
or three feet thick of beach sand, humus, and an admixture of muddy 
matter derived from the swamp, which was once more extensive in 
this direction. The surface of the ground is covered with shells from 
the mound which have arrived there in three ways. Some have been 
carted over and spread about as a fertilizer ; much has been washed 
along the shore by storms and thrown up by the waves on the banks, 
and some of the shells, particularly the more perfect ones, are so 
round and light that they have simply been blown by the wind from 
the sides of the mound, scattered for a mile or two over the surface 
near the sandy beach, but not carried inland further than open spaces 
in the shrubbery would permit a brisk breeze to blow. 

Deep trenches have been dug in the orange grove to drain the 
ground between the rows of trees. Into these trenches a certain num- 
ber of the shells from the surface have been blown or have fallen. 
Besides these, however, at a depth of two or three leet from the sur- 
face is a layer of mud, full of shells of all sorts, and which appears to 
be a westward extension of the present swamp. This marl and mud 
appeared to be about two feet thick in most places, and rest on a haid 
aeolian sandstone, resembling the phosphatic rock of western Floiida 
in appearance, but much younger in age, being full of recent land 
shells. In this formation Pourtales and Wyman found human bones 
imbedded, at Rock Island, in Lake Monroe. Behind the sand of the 
beach, a little lagoon was originally formed, in which gradually accu- 
mulated the mud from decaying vegetation, brought down by the 
6 
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streams or growing on the spot. Here flourished the Unios, Vimparas, 
etc., and in time formed a bed of mud and marl. Upon this the wind 
blew sand from the beach, and in this way the dry land has grown. 
The marl in position is rather soft, but when well drained it becomes 
very hard, almost forming a stone. The shells in it are just as they 
died, large and small, mostly in good condition, except the Unios, 
which are more perishable than the univalves and always less perfect. 
The Viviparas are thin and light but very strong, and a layer of them 
will sustain a weight of one hundred and fifty pounds without break- 
ing. Owing to the air they contain, they are very buoyant, and a 
compact layer four inches thick, spread over the soft mud of the 
swamp, will sustain the weight of a man, a fact which I personally 
tested. Beside the whole shells, there is a large amount of broken- 
and decayed shelly matter. The large Ampullnrias are very fragile, 
and may have been broken up, but at all events are very rare in the 
marl. I saw no perfect ones. 

The shore and bottom of the lake near the mound, and as far as 
could be observed into deep water, are composed of clear, sharp sand, 
affording no food or resting place for mollusks, and neither dead nor 
living ones are found in it, except such as may have been washed 
from the mound. The mound itself probably stands partly on the 
original sea-beach and partly on the swamp. The way in which its 
materials have been scattered about prevented the attainment of cer- 
tainty in the matter, but the above suggestion accords with what was 
observed. About two-thirds of the mound have been dug away 
nearly to the level of the beach. In 1848 the bluff where the storms 
had washed away the lakeward slope was fifteen feet high. The sum- 
mit of the mound was about five feet higher, and on it an early settler 
built a small house, which at one time served to accommodate the 
occasional traveller. All traces of this are now gone, and in fact the 
part of the mound on which it stood is believed to have been entirely 
dug away. The nearly vertical face from which excavations have 
been made offers an excellent means of inspecting the structure of the 
mound. The sides and base are buried in a talus almost exclusively 
composed of the shells of Vivipara yeorgiana Lea (formerly called 
Pnludina), which have weathered out of the general mass and owing 
to their form and strength have resisted decay. To the casual visitor 
this talus would give the idea that the mound was composed of clean 
Vivipara shells, which would be a very erroneous notion. After clear- 
ing away the talus it is evident that the body of the mound is formed 
of mud and marl resembling that previously described as underlying 
the orange grove, and which I am convinced was brought to the spot 
from the swamp to build the mound of. Sand from the beach would 
’ be liable to be washed or blown away at any time, and the marl was but 
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a few yards away. The main mass, especially toward the base of the 
mound, is composed of this material unstratified and rendered almost 
as hard as stone by the percolation of lime water. At about half the 
height of the mound slight indications of stratification are apparent 
here and there, small layers of clean shells, Viviparci or AmpuUaria, 
are visible, an inch or two thick and a yard or two long in section, as 
if the shells from a repast had been thrown out. Bits of charcoal, oc- 
casional fish and other bones are more abundant as we ascend. I did 
not succeed in finding a single artificial article of aboriginal origin in 
all the exposed area and talus after a careful search. About two feet 
and a half below the surface in the compact material I found one or 
two pieces of glass which had been subjected to the action of fire and 
which by age had become beautifully iridescent. It had been origi- 
nally quite thin and of pale greenish color, like that used for cheap 
looking-glasses such as are used in Indian trade. It may, however, 
have been a relic of the early white settlers before referred to, though 
the depth to which it was buried is adverse to this idea. 

I collected of the rough material composing the mound, about four 
feet below the surface, enough to fill a box such as holds 100 cigars. 
This weighed about five and a half pounds and four and a half pounds 
of it was broken up, the contained shells sorted and identified with the 
following result, the identifiable shells of each species being counted : 


Vivipara georgiana Lea, 813 

Melania etowahensis Lea, 109 

Amnicola sp. indet., 1 

Unio Buckleyi Lea (valves) 80 

Unio species indet. (valves), .... 5 

Ameria scaluris Jay, ...... 4 

Glandina truncata Say, 1 

Helix (Poly gym) auriformis Bid., ... 1 

Zonites minuscula Binney, ..... 13 

Zonites arborea Say, ...... 1 

Zonites ( Conulus ) chcrsina Sav, .... 1 

Pupa contractu Say, ...... 2 

Pupa rupicola Say, 14 


Total, thirteen species and four hundred and ninety-five specimens 
of mollusks beside a fragment of a marine shell (a Gprdium) too small to 
identify specifically, several fish scales, two pieces of fish bones and one 
piece of mammalian bone unidentifiable. The shells tabulated all live 
in the vicinity at the present time, but are not abundant owing to the 
drying up of the swamp or other causes. At suitable localities about the » 
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lake they are believed to be as abundant as ever, at the proper season, 
i. e., midsummer. Of all the above mentioned species, only the Vivi- 
para and Unios have ever been considered edible, most of them are 
far too minute for food. The Ampullarias ( A . depressa Say) which, as 
before mentioned, are not disseminated through the mass but found 
assembled together in small patches, were therefore probably gathered 
elsewhere, perhaps at no great distance, and those in the mound are 
doubtless solely relics of dinners. The assemblage is just what we 
might expect in a fluvial marl and a similar assemblage would doubt- 
less be found in a similar mass of the marl from the orange grove. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the mound was artificially con- 
structed as a post of observation (for which it is otherwise peculiarly 
well situated), a dwelling site, fortification against attack or flood, or 
for some other purpose requiring a dry or elevated site ; that the 
building up, after high water mark was passed, was intermittent and 
the materials supplemented bv kitchen midden matters, and that the 
gradual elevation continued until about the time it was abandoned/ 
The theory that it is solely derived from the relics of dinners, etc., 
seems untenable, for the following reasons. 

1. The character of the main mass, of which it is composed, as above 
described ; 2, the original steepness of the sides, too great to have been 
the unintentional result of throwing out small quantities of empty 
shells; 3, the improbability that the builders would squat in a marsh, 
or on a beach subject to overflow, until their refuse had built them a 
dry site in spite of themselves; 4, the small area of the top, which 
renders it highly improbable that the dinner refuse of all who could 
sit on it could have made such a mound in many centuries ; 5, and 
lastly the fact that a material similar to that of which the mound is com- 
posed is close at hand and offers no difficulties to any one desiring to 
get it. I should add that Mr. Lebaron, an engineer who contributed 
to the Smithsonian Report of 1882 an interesting list of Mounds ob- 
served by him in Florida, came on other grounds to a similar conclu- 
sion with regard to this mound. 


The Satsuma Mound. 

This mound is situated on the bank of the St. John’s river, about 20 
miles south of Palatka, near a small new settlement called Satsuma. I 
did not visit it but examined a large scow-load of material brought 
from it to Palatka for shell w-alks, etc. I was informed that it was about 
twenty-five feet high and one hundred feet long along the bank, with a 
swamp behind it. An examination of the material showed a similar 
. assemblage of species, many of which could not have been gathered for 
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food or any practical use. The consolidated material was also like 
that at Enterprise and I was led to suspect from these facts that the 
Satsuma mound might have been, like the former, artificially con- 
structed of mud from an adjacent swamp, this material being supple- 
mented more or less abundantly by the relics of dinners. 

The question having been recently discussed as to the use by exist- 
ing residents of Florida of the fresh-water shells of the region for food, 
and it having been incidentally stated by Wyman that the Florida 
“crackers” eat the Paludinn ( Vivupara ) and Unio, I made careful in- 
quiries among this class of people during my stay and found that 
none of them had ever heard of eating the Vivipara and only in one 
case had Unio been tasted, and then as a matter of curiosity which 
was so well satisfied that the old man said that “if the Lord would 
forgive him for that one he would never try another.” The error ap- 
pears to have arisen from the fact that both the marine and fresh- 
water spiral shells are called “ conchs ” by these people, and the ma- 
rine shells are not un frequently used for food like “ winkles ” in Great 
Britain ; so that Wyman was led to believe that both were commonly 
eaten, which is certainly not the case. 

William H. Dall. 

U. -S'. Geological Survey. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A History of Art in Phoenicia and its Dependencies ; 
from the French of Georges Perrot, Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters, Paris, member of the Institute, and Charles Chipiez. 
Illustrated with six hundred and forty-four engravings in the 
text and ten steel and colored plates. Translated and edited 
by Walter Armstrong, B. A., etc. London : Chapman and 
Ilall, 1885. [Vol. i., pp. xv., 410; Vol. n., pp. xiv., 460]. 

In 1882, M. Perrot announced, in the introduction of his History of 
Ancient Egyptian Art, that, with the help of M. Chipiez. he purposed 
to give to the world a history of ancient art, the plan of which should 
have a completeness never possible until the present time. In this 
work the art of the Occident should be traced from its earliest begin- 
nings down to the end of the classic time, and should be considered 
always as illustrating the life and civilization of the peoples among 
which it existed. Especially should the results of the discoveries of 
the last half-century in Egypt and Western Asia lie brought to hear 
upon the development of art and higher human life in Europe. Of 
this great undertaking the third part has just appeared in English 
form. Beginning with Egypt, in the second part the author went to 
Chaldaia and Assyria, and now has reached Phmnieia and Cyprus. 
The scale of the whole work may he seen in the fact that already we 
have nearly three thousand pages, with two thousand cuts and plates. 

M. Perrot is a thoroughly trained scholar, familiar witli all the facts 
about ancient art as yet known to the world. Unquestionably, any 
sort of a comprehensive view of the facts now ascertained about Phoe- 
nician art, given by a person well acquainted with them, is of great 
use to scholarship, and of great interest to the cultivated public at 
large. The results of modern archaeological research are so widely 
scattered, often so hard to get at, that few except pronounced special- 
ists can hope to gather them up for themselves- M. Perrot has gath- 
ered them up, and given us a comprehensive view of them ; and for 
this we are grateful. 

Yet as one reads the hook, it is impossible to forget that it purports 
to be a part of a history of art; and that, to write such a history, great 
190 
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knowledge is demanded, nor only of archaeology, but also of men and 
things ; intimate acquaintance with ideas, and appreciation of their 
•comparative value. A true history of art should have its plan drawn 
so as to exhibit the development and relative importance of moral 
ideas. A hand-book of archasology may well be arranged solely with 
a view to a clear and complete account of the facts : but a history of 
art is concerned primarily, not with the facts, but with the ideas which 
those facts stand for and illustrate. 

Even in M. Perrot’s volumes on Egypt it began to appear doubtful 
whether he would give us a permanently valuable treatise on ancient 
art. There was in many places a fluent diffuseness, an eargerness to 
make a parade of the facts, as mere facts, a lack of that true propor- 
tion and symmetry which can be obtained only by strict weighing 
of the relative value of ideas as expressed in art, which indicated that, 
in spite of the professions in his introduction, he had failed in com- 
prehension of the real scope and importance of art. It must be con- 
fessed that, as the successive parts of his work have appeared, this 
doubt has grown almost to certainty. The volumes on Chaldsea and 
Assyria exhibited these same faults even more decidedly than those 
on Egypt; while these last two volumes entirely convince us that we 
are not to have from M. Perrot a history of art, but, at best a hand- 
book of archaeology. 

The Phoenicians, so far we know, did not bring a single important 
fructifying idea into the world. Nor, as the inventors of technical pro- 
cesses, by which moral ideas and emotion may be expressed, were 
they remarkable. Their most important contribution to higher civil- 
ization, the adaptation of the alphabet, was, so far as concerned them- 
selves, quite a mechanical and unexpressive one, an accident of busi- 
ness. Their arts of dyeing purple, of pottery, of making glass, of 
carving ivory, of casting and beating metals, hardly deserve to be called 
arts ; they were for the most part only trades. Their architecture, 
sculpture, painting were, if the discoveries of M. Renan and others 
are to be relied upon for a judgment, of the most unimaginative sort. 
Their religion, so far as we know it, was entirely an appeal to the 
senses ; and the only religious idea coining from them which had a 
lasting effect upon subsequent Occidental civilization was that worship 
of Astarte which was diffused so poisonously from centres of Phoeni- 
cian influence, like Corinth, through the Greek world in the time of 
its decline. 

And yet the Phoenicians rendered the world a great, an indispen- 
sable, service. If they did not themselves enrich civilization and art, 
they were the intermediaries between the East and the West, 
the common-carriers of the ancient world ; carriers, too, not only of 
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merchandise, but indirectly of ideas. In an enterprising, on the whole 
admirable, way they transmitted the arts of Egypt and the East to 
Greece and the West. It was, to be sure, chiefly the mere technical 
methods of the arts which they transmitted, but this was much ; nor 
are there wanting evidences of a transmission of actual forms of ex- 
pression. Especially by their metallurgy the Phoenicians seem to have 
awakened the interest of the Greeks, and to have influenced power- 
fully the development of the Greek plastic arts. 

It is indeed true that a nation which has had so important a place 
in history may not be lightly passed over. It is true, as M. Perrot 
says, that “ the historian must show himself cool and impartial, and 
must bring into the light the real services rendered to humanity even 
by the most unlovable race.” But it is none the less true that, if one 
were to write a history of art in which strict proportion should be re- 
garded, it would be absurd to give to the Phoenicians just as much 
space ay to the Egyptians, among whom there were the most remark- 
able and original inventions of technical processes, a quite notewor- 
thy feeling for moral ideas, and at times an extraordinary imaginative 
power; or again, as much space as to the Chakkeans and Assyrians, 
whose fecundity was indeed far less than that of the Egyptians, but 
who had at least something of what Goethe has called “ an original 
foundation to rest on, and the ability to develop out of oneself the re- 
quirements of the good and beautiful.” M. Perrot shows his disregard 
of proportion in that he has done this very thing, given, with but tri- 
fling differences, the same space respectively to Egypt, to Chakkeaand 
Assyria, and to Phoenicia. When the author reaches Greece, this 
lack of proportion must become even more marked, displaying 
itself, however, in an opposite direction ; for, even if he should give us 
ten volumes about Greece, they would not suffice to treat the art of 
that country with a fulness which should correspond to its compar- 
ative importance in the history of ancient art. 

No, let us repeat ; we must not regard the work of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez as a history of ancient art either final, or adequate to our 
present knowledge : we must regard it as a hand-book of archeology. 
Furthermore, even from this point of view, these last volumes have 
very serious defects, The first defect is the lack of scientific concise- 
ness. The fluent introductions and historical chapters might better 
be reduced to a statement of the facts apart from speculation. It were 
well had there been throughout the book less effort at style, more at- 
tempt to give ascertained results unembellished, as well as to present 
difficulties fairly. In short, we cannot help thinking that there should 
be more of that German dryness, which is the only proper method for 
books purely scientific. 
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The numerous or partial repetitions, both of ideas and of facts, 
which come from the attempt to use material both historically and 
archteologically are wearisome, and do much to render the book con- 
fused and its substance difficult to remember. A scientific work 
should be constructed upon the hardest and stiffest possible lines, 
such as the mind can easily follow and retain. In certain purely 
archajological chapters of M. Perrot’s book, such as those upon civil 
architecture, glass, and inetallugv, we find these lines ; but in more 
important chapters, e. g.. those on forms, sculpture, ceramics, gems, 
we do not find them. A person reading these latter chapters will 
hardly obtain a distinct conception of the extent and character of . 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Greek influences upon Phoenician art. 

If, at times, there is too much repetition and detail, at other times 
there are passed over lightly, as though settled, matters which cannot 
be so considered, but deserve fuller treatment. For example, regard- 
ing the volute, that Oriental form which finally played so great a part 
in Greek architecture, and interesting examples of which were found 
in Cyprus, M. Perrot says that it was a form suggested by the action 
of metal beaten under the hammer (Vol. i., p. 12). This may he so; 
but M. Perrot seems to have no right to pass unnoticed the suggestion 
of Reber, and others, that the volute is a conventionalized form of a 
calyx, with curling sepals (cf. Reber, Hist, of Anc. Art, trans. by 
Clarke, p. 20), nor the still older theory, which has much to he said 
in its favor, and which he himself, in his history of Assyrian art (Vol. i.. 
p. 209), could hardly help assenting to, that the volute was derived 
from the form of a curling rani’s horn. Centainly this is a most use- 
ful and interesting enquiry in archaeology, and demands a somewhat 
elaborate comparison of opinion and synthesis of facts. 

The relation between Phcenicia and Greece seems to us a matter 
deserving fuller attention and more careful treatment than M. Perrot 
has given it. Of positive effect of Phoenicia on Greece we hear almost 
nothing; curiously enough, less than of the effect of Greece on Phoe- 
nicia, although the former is a vital question and the latter of interest 
only to scholars. Perhaps M. Perrot means to dwell upon this at 
greater length in the volumes on the art of Greece. But it would cer- 
tainly be a great improvement to his book on Phcenicia, if one could 
find there something to indicate his view of the probabilities with 
regard to the earlier relation between these two countries. For ex- 
ample, we should like to have some account made of possible Egyp- 
tian and Oriental influences, passing through Plnenicia and Cyprus, 
and affecting the development of Doric architecture. This question 
is one of the most interesting still awaiting investigation and decision 
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by archaeologists ; and a book on Phoenician archaeology which says 
nothing about it, is certainly not to be regarded as complete. 

It is pleasant, after so much blame, to be able to praise the care 
with which the Phoenician remains of Malta, Gozo, and Sardinia have 
been used by M. Perrot ; few persons have known or could learn much 
of these, since the sources of information are almost inaccessible ; while 
the extent of Phoenician influence in the Mediterranean at an early 
date is hardly anywhere more admirably illustrated. 

But it must be confessed that these volumes do not make, on the 
whole, a favorable impression from any point of view. The fact has 
to be acknowledged, that the art of the Phoenicians is without value 
in itself. The Phoenicians were a people without refined intelligence, 
lacking imagination, coarse with the coarseness of thorough sensuality ; 
their art was consequently, in general, brutal, and it must always be 
difficult for a book aoout their art to avoid having characteristics of 
its theme. M. Perrot, we arc compelled to say, has not avoided the 
coarseness of his subject. We cannot illustrate this better than by 
quoting a passage in which he is eloquent about a series of obscene 
statuettes of Astarte : — “ Between the oldest images of the Oriental 
goddess, some naively shameless in their nudity, others crushed under 
a heavy harness of robes and jewelry, and the masterpiece of Praxi- 
teles, there is all the patient invention, all the ardor and ceaseless am- 
bition of the Greek genius; and yet the chain is never broken. The 
path we have laid down will lead us to the feet of the Medici Venus 
and the Venus of the Capitol; and when we bend almost in worship 
before those deathless marbles, our minds will turn to the rude figures 
of stone and clay picked up on the sites where thefirst Greeks learned 
to adore Astarte the Syrian.’" Surely, there can be no doubt of the 
insufficiency of a man who talks thus to deal with moral ideas. It is 
with no pleasant anticipations that we await what M. Perrot shall 
have to say about Greek art. 

The English edition of this work is of handsome appearance, and 
Mr. Armstrong’s translation for the most part runs smoothly. He is 
not, however, always careful, and a severe critic will pretty frequently 
be made uncomfortable. Such uses of words as 1 cap ’ for 1 capital ’ are 
certainly not English; and the frequent use of provenance for ‘source’ 
is really distressing. The proof-reading has not always been accurate; 
and we have noticed a tolerably large number of incorrect references 
to illustrations, always vexatious to the reader. The illustrations (and 
this applies, as well, to the French edition) are of great assistance in 
following the text, but, as pictures are very poor, comparing unfavora- 
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bly with those in Renan’s Phenicie , or Cesnola’s Cyprus. The maps 
are carelessly altered from the French maps, a few names being rudely 
changed, the rest left in the original. The volumes lack that fine care- 
fulness which such books should always show, and have too much the 
appearance of being got up hastily and cheaply so as to pass for 
Pracht-bdnde. 


Arthur Richmond Marsh. 

Alttrojanische Grabber uxd Sciiaedel. Von Rudolf Vir- 
chow. Mit 13 Tafeln. Aus den Abhandlungen dor Koenigl. 
Akademie der Wissenscliaften zu Berlin, 1882. 

Ueber alte Schaedel von Assos uxd Cypern. Von Rudolf 
' Virchow. Mit 5 Tafeln. Aus den Abhandlungen der Ivoenigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin vom Jahre 
1884. 


Trojan and Assian Craniology. 

In the first of these works Dr Virchow has published all the remains 
of human beings which were preserved from the excavations of Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik, and of Mr. Calvert at Hana'i-Tepeh. In the 
second, he renders a similar service to anthropological and ethnograph- 
ical science by giving the results of his minute investigations concern- 
ing three skulls from Assos, discovered during the excavations of the 
Archaeological Institute of America upon that site. The subjects of 
these researches are of unique interest, and the light thrown by them 
upon various problems of primitive history is new and most suggestive. 

The earlier volume deals particularly with skulls and bones Ironi 
Troy, Thymbra, Ophrynion, and an ancient site near Chamligia. It 
gives also a complete review of Calvert’s digging at the mound of Ha- 
na'i-Tepeh (Thymbra), illustrated by the first colored plates which 
have been devoted to these important antiquities. To this is added a 
disquisition concerning the site of Ophrynion, identified by Calvert in 
the immediate vicinity of Ren-Kieui, where a great ridge overhangs, 
like a “ brow,” the ravine of the Megaloremma, — familiar to all trav- 
ellers between the town of the Dardanelles and the Trojan plain. An 
account, by Virchow, of fifteen crania from this place was published 
in the twelfth volume of the Zeitschrift fur Etknoloyie (1879). 

The oldest of the four skulls from Troy was found, in 1872, at a depth 
of 13 m., in the stratum now designated by Schliemann as the remains 
of the “ second ” city. It is the head of a young girl who appears to 
have perished during the burning of that ancient settlement, for the 
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skeleton had remained in an almost upright position among wood- 
ashes and the overthrown stones of a house. Virchow states that the 
bones show distinct traces of tire. Although there is nothing negroid 
in the appearance of the head as engraved in the five geometrical 
views given on Plate 1, the jaw has a strongly marked prognathism. 
But the most striking point brought out by the accurate measurements 
here given, is the decidedly bracycephalic index of this head. A table 
of dimensions relative to it was published in Schliemann’s Ilios, but 
the cuts and numbers were so interchanged as to be entirely mislead- 
ing. They are here altered and corrected. 

The three other Trojan crania are all from the “ third ” or " burnt ” 
city. Two of them, found directly beneath the Greek temple of Athena, 
at a depth of 7 m., are evidently those of warriors, as upon their 
heads were the remains of bronze helmets. This makes it impossible 
to derive from them any valid conclusions concerning the ethnograph- 
ical character of the resident population, as they may very probably 
have belonged to some tribe of invading enemies and have perished 
in an attack upon the city. These skeletons were entire when discov- 
ered, but unfortunately little more than the skulls have been pre- 
served. Both heads are dolichocephalic, but are otherwise of very 
different proportions. One is of a noble, apparently Greek, type, the 
face narrow, the jaw orthognathous, the outline of the head well- 
rounded and symmetrical. The other, while slight and almost femi- 
nine in character, has a jaw so decidedly protruding that Virchow 
even suggests the possibility of its having belonged to an Ethiopian. 
In this third city, indeed, many remains of African ivory have been 
found. But this hypothesis may Ire dismissed from serious consider- 
ation, inasmuch as the other characteristics are not unlike those of 
the companion who perished at his side. Prognathism is always ex- 
plicable in great measure by individual variation. 

The third head from the burnt city, very imperfectly preserved, is 
that of a young woman, — also dolichocephalic. It is to be remarked 
that two of the four skulls from Troy display the exceptional and ab- 
normal feature of a continuous frontal suture. 

Concerning the general characteristics of the individuals whose Re- 
mains we have before us, Virchow reiterates the conclusions given in 
the preliminary publication already mentioned. The three best pre- 
served skulls present in a striking manner the appearance of a race in 
an advanced state of civilization ; and it is natural to infer that the 
ancient owners of these heads belonged to a settled people, who wefle 
acquainted with the arts of peace, and who, through intercourse with 
distant races, were liable to be mixed in blood. To this is to be added 
a further indication : the continuous sutura frontalis ,— complete in two 
of the three skulls from the burnt city, and partial in the third,— has 
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been demonstrated by Led erle to be of extremely rare occurrence in 
other races than the Arian, audits persistent appearance may be taken 
as an almost certain sign of this derivation. Of the skeletons of the 
two warriors only two bones, beside the skulls, found their way to 
Berlin: an os femork and an os humeri. It is a most curious and in- 
teresting fact that both of these extremities display abnormal devel- 
opments, the former having a large trochanter tertius, the latter a pro- 
census troehleciris. These malformations, the latter of which is of par- 
ticularly rare occurrence, can be ascribed only to excessive and long 
continued bodily exertion. Virchow suggests with great plausibility 
that the processus trochlear is humeri may have been caused by the use 
of the large shield. He observes that all that is known concerning 
the arms of the second and third cities indicates a very rough and 
primitive condition of warfare ; stone weapons were still numerous, 
iron was unknown, and the spear-heads and short swords of bronze do 
not display even that perfection of form which is met with among the 
remains of lacustrine settlements. An excessive exertion of muscular 
power on the part of the combatants was required to make up for this, 
and the result is now recognizable in these abnormal developments of 
their bony structure. 

In the Beitriige zur Landeskunde der Troas. which appeared in 1S82, 
Virchow collected and compared all that was then known concerning 
the fauna of that region. He now makes various additions to these 
data, embodying much material hitherto unpublished. An important 
amplification of Calvert’s reports concerning Hanai'-Tepeh occupies 
the latter part of the book, this being the first adequate publication of 
a contribution to prehistoric ceramics scarcely less important than that 
derived from Troy itself. It is not the purpose of the present review 
to enter into a consideration of this subject ; it must suffice to say that 
Virchow’s treatment of the special archaological question is admira- 
ble. Accurate, intelligent and objective, it torms a happy contrast to 
the style of Schliemann’s Rios and Troja. 

The series of twenty-one skulls from Tliymbra gives us the most 
important evidence concerning the eraniologv of an ancient site ever 
available for scientific comparison. Only three are here engraved ; but 
from the others, although many of them are not entire, much impor- 
tant information is also to be derived. Sixteen are sufficiently well 
preserved for the chief measurements, and their number is an immense 
advantage, diminishing the disturbing influence of individual varia- 
tion. We are at once struck by the fact that there is not a single bra- 
Ivcephalic head among them, — nine being dolichocephalic, seven mes- 
ocephalic. Their similarity is remarkable in other respects also. Not 
one is chamaeconchic, only one is platyrrhine. With a single excep- 
tion the skulls from Hana'i-Tepeh thus show a closely related popula- 
tion to have maintained throughout the very different periods to which 
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they must be referred. Even those from the upper stratum of the 
mound more nearly resemble the prehistoric bones found close to the 
native rock than do the skulls from the third city of Troy, those of 
the second, or those from Ophrynion. It is, of course, not possible to 
assert an absolute identity of race during the two thousand years pie- 
vious to the Ottoman occupation of the land, but the osteological in- 
dications go far to show that tribes of different descent could not have 
succeeded each other upon the akropolis of Thymbra during this 
period. The single exception referred to is unquestionably the head 
of a negro, which presents a peculiarly barbarous appearance because 
of a A shaped hole being filed, or rather chiselled, between the two 
front upper incisors, as is known to have been the custom with cer- 
tain African tribes. How this skull should be found among the ruins 
of so remote and so provincial a place as Thymbra is a subject tor cu- 
rious speculation. No Turkish crania were met with upon the site, 
and this negro could not have come to the Trojan plain in Moham- 
medan times. 

The greater part of the second of the two works, the titles of which 
are quoted at the head of this paper, is devoted to Assos. The rest re- 
lates to the Cyprian antiques and the determinations of General Ces- 
n o] a , — U p on which, unhappily, this publication tends to throw further 
discredit. 

Dr. Virchow was himself in Assos in 1879, two years before the 
work of the American expedition was begun. He gives a pleasing 
description of the appearance of the volcanic akropolis as he ap- 
proached it from the north, following the road which leads from the 
vallev of the Scamander into that of the Satnioeis. It is satisfactory 
to observe that he pronounces the choice of the site by the Archamlog- 
ical Institute to be “ especially fortunate.” The generous commenda- 
tion with which he always refers to the American researches, published 
in the first report, is as high and as authoritative praise as the promot- 
ers of the work could desire. 

After a general review of the history of the city, the subject of the 
flesh-devouring Assos stone is considered at some length. The ancient 
accounts of Pliny, Celsus, Dioscorides and Galen, and the modern 
geological researches of Texier and Diller are cited, but the conclu- 
sions arrived at are mainly negative. A foot-note, however, mentions 
that the investigations of Clarke have indicated that this much vexed 
material was a caustic lime, and that further information concerning 
this point will be contained in the reports of the Assos Expedition 
now in preparation. 

The oldest, and one of the most important of the skulls from Assos 
was found in a pithos. This leads the author to review all that is 
known concerning the custom of inhuming the unburnt body in these 
enormous vessels of coarse red pottery. He follows this usage from 
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Syria and the Tauric Chersonesus to Spain, — dwelling particularly 
upon the appearance of this form of burial in the Troad, where it had 
been already brought to light by the researches of Newton, Calvert 
and Schliemann. This chapter is of great interest, and, as it is the 
first special review of the subject since the Abbe Coehet’s essay de la 
Coutume d 1 Inhumer les Homines dans des Tunneaux en Terre Cuite , which 
was published in 1857, it well deserves the attention of archaeologists. 

The first of these three skulls was that of a warrior. This is evident 
from the many deep wounds which the head had received from a 
sword or some similar weapon. Its age is determined with reasonable 
precision by a painted aryballos, found with the bones in the pithos. 
This little vessel, with its short neck, globular body and small handle, 
exactly corresponds with the description of the ancients, — who always 
refer to this archaic form as similar to that of a purse ; it is of the pe- 
culiar variety known to specialists as the apotropaic Corinthian ary- 
ballos, from the famous example of the kind, distinguished by an in- 
scription, which was published bv Michaelis. The soldier who once 
swung this oil-bottle upon its leather thong, as he went with it to the 
balaneion, must have been born in the sixth century b. c., and it is 
possible that he lived long enough to aid in expelling the Persians 
from his native land. The two warriors whose bones were found 
among the ruins of the third city of Troy perished in combat, and had 
remained as they fell, with their helmets upon their heads and their 
weapons by their sides. The Assian hero, on the other hand, survived 
many wounds, which are seen to have healed during his life-time, and 
was finally buried with some distinction. 

The second skull is that of an old man, a member of a prominent 
family of Assos, in which gens the name Larichos was of frequent oc- 
currence. It was taken from a monolithic sarcophagus found in a 
private burial enclosure, and its date is accurately fixed by many 
fragments of pottery and notably by several silver drachmas, both of 
Athens and of Epliesos, which were found with it. The latter are of 
an emission which began in 202 and was discontinued in 133 is. c. 
The former belong to a series issued only between the years 196 and 
1X6 b. c., and when placed with the corpse must have been new, or at 
all events entirely unworn. The head is marked by a fracture of 
the nasal bones, and by general senile degeneracy; only eleven 
teeth remained in the upper jaw, and little more than the roots of 
these. 

Both these skulls are hvpsibrachycephalic, and they are so striking! y 
alike in other eraniological particulars that we cannot but regard them 
as very closely related. Unless we are prepared to assume that chance 
has, in these two heads, preserved exceptional variations from the 
regular ethnographic type, and their very similarity makes this ex- 
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tremely improbable, — we are constrained to admit with Virchow that 
thev afford an authentic picture of the early inhabitants of Assos. It 
is a type which we should not have been led to expect, judging from 
the human remains found in the northern Troad. It shows us that, 
for several centuries before the Christian era at least, this people had 
crania which were distinctly high and short. If we add to this a face 
moderately leptoprosopic, with chamae or mesoconehic orbits, mesor- 
rhine nose and brachystaphyline palate, we certainly can form a dis- 
tinct conception of the appearance of the ancient Assian head. 

When this remarkable result is compared with the very different 
indications afforded by the human remains discovered on other sites 
in the neighborhood, the conclusions which weare justified in making 
throw a direct light upon some of the disputed questions of Trojan 
ethnography. The few skulls found in the lower strata of Troy, go 
to show that the inhabitants of the so-called second and third cities 
were in craniological respects very dissimilar; there is hence reason 
to believe that these dwellers upon the hill of Hissarlik were of dif- 
ferent races and lived at epochs widely remote. At Thymbra all 
the skulls of the upper stratum dating, according to Calvert, from 
the fourth century b. c. to Byzantine times, are, without a single ex- 
ample, decidedly dolichocephalic. The same is the case with an iso- 
lated cranium of the era of the Diadochi, found at Cliamligia, not far 
distant. 

How, then, can we explain the appearance in Assos of a distinctly 
bracycephalic race ? 

We are here brought face to face with the great problem of the eth- 
nographic derivation of the Aeolians. The explanation most nearly 
at hand would follow the theory that a Turanian admixture must 
necessarily he assumed to account for the short index of these Mv- 
sian skulls ; but this Virchow refutes in advance by the statement 
that the Albanians, at least those of the present day, are distinctly 
bracycephalic. In accordance with this observation he suggests that 
the peculiarities under consideration may have been purely Aeolian, 
and have been introduced into Lesbos and Assos by the Aeolian mi- 
gration. Still this assumption does not entirely meet the difficulties, 
even of the craniological problem, and the author has himself pre- 
ferred a second possibility, to which we are more inclined to agree. 
This is, that in ancient times an Asiatic population, craniologicallv sim- 
ilar, if not related, to the Armenians, was to he found upon the coasts 
of the Aegean. The present wniter would venture to call attention to the 
fact that well-authenticated tradition points to a definite application of 
this second theory. The peculiarities of the ancient Assian skulls, — 
maintained, as we have seen, almost unchanged from the sixth to second 
century b. c.,— may have been inherited from the Leleges, a race known 
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to have inhabited this narrow tract of the southern Troad, but of whose 
ethnographical relations nothing has hitherto been determined. All 
the erudite researches of Soldan, Kiepert, and of Deimling concern- 
ing the Leleges have not thrown so much light upon the derivation 
of this sea-faring folk as will the single fact of their bracycephalism, 
if it can be established. Assos was the capital of their northern set- 
tlements, indeed the city retained in its name a reminiscence of the 
original designation of Pedasos, by which it was known to Homer. 
The occupation of the land by the Leleges was not much, if any, more 
anterior to the age to which the first skull from Assos belongs, than 
this was to the age of the second skull. The fact that both of these 
crania belonged to citizens of the more wealthy and influential class 
must be taken as a strong presumption in favor of the hereditary 
maintenance of an original type. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the bracycephalism of the 
present inhabitants of the shores of the Aegean is of a derivation en- 
tirely distinct from that of the ancient Assians. Between the two there 
is a broad band of dolichocephalism which entirely separates the ar- 
chaic from the modern population. Weisbach, in his well-known 
contribution to this discussion, states that among the heads of forty- 
five modern Greeks of Asia Minor, measured by him, considerably 
more than half were short, and not one-sixth long. But here we have 
to deal with the results of that immigration from the north which, be- 
ginning with the triumphs of Alexander, has steadily continued to 
introduce a large proportion of Albanian, Thracian, and even of Bul- 
garian, blood into the modern Greeks. In admitting the decisive 
character of this influence we do not need to follow Fallmereyer to 
the full extent of those harsh conclusions which have made that in- 
genious scholar the bete noire to the cultured Romaic; but it would not 
be just to disregard it3 great effect. 

The third skull from Assos is that of a young girl. It was found 
in a chest built of stone slabs, together with a small bronze mirror, 
much corroded, and a few simple vessels of unpainted pottery, not 
sufficient to determine any dates, even within the limits of three or 
four centuries, but certainly not indicative of great age. We have here 
a member of the poorer, or possibly of the middle, class of society, 
and it is not surprising, or at all contradictory of the theories before 
advanced, that in the extended period of the Roman dominion to 
•which this head is most probably to be assigned we should find an- 
other element in the population. The skull is orthodolichocephalic. 
As far as this goes it might permit the assumption of a Roman origin ; 
but the other characteristics of the head, — which is mesoconchic, mes- 
sorrhine, orthognathous and mesostaphyline, — approach the earlier 
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Assian crania, and by no means favor the idea of a western derivation. 
This is in perfect keeping with the archaeological observations. Ro- 
man influence affected Assos but very slightly ; the provincial town 
remained Greek far into the Christian era, as is evident from all the 
characteristics of its architecture, and from the fact that among the 
eighty inscriptions found upon the site only two were in Latin. The 
craniological peculiarities in question are more plausibly explained 
by the supposition that the girl was connected with some one of the 
Ionic tribes of Asia Minor, of whose intimate connection with Assos 
in the later period of ancient history we have other evidence. If, how- 
ever, the attribution of early Assian bracyeephalism to the Leleges be 
accepted, we may, with even greater probability, take this long-headed 
maiden to represent the later element of the population of the southern 
Troad: the Aeolian. 

Was there any connection of race three thousand years ago between 
the Leleges of the northern and the Hittites of the southern Levant? 
Dr. Virchow has been led, solely from craniological considerations, to 
suggest a relationship between the earlier Assian skulls and a popu- 
lation ethnographically similar to the Armenians, in whom alone so 
marked a hypsibrachycephalism has been observed. There can be 
but little doubt that this conformation of the skulls from Assos, un- 
paralleled elsewhere in the Troad, was inherited from the people ruled 
by King Altes of Homeric renown ; and one of the few points that ap- 
pears to be certain concerning the Hittites is, that they were the pro- 
to-Armenian race. 

A determination of these important and interesting points is not 
yet possible; the osteological materials are not sufficiently numerous. 
It must suffice for the present to have called attention to this method 
of ethnographical investigation. Craniology is certainly destined to 
become one of the most trustworthy and efficient handmaids of areh- 
reology and ancient history. 

Joseph Thacker Clarke. 


Papers of tiie American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. i. 1882-1883. Boston: Cupplos, Lpham & Co., 
1885. 8vo. pp. viii., 262, 0, with plates. [Publication of the 
Archaeological Institute of America]. 

I. 

Of the good achievements due to the Archeological Institute of 
America the best is the establishment of the American School at Ath- 
ens — due to the Institute because, although the support of the School 
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has been heartily taken up by the chief colleges of the United States, 
the first impulse came from the Institute, and without this the under- 
taking might not yet be in hand. The first volume of the Papers of 
the School, now just published, shows very satisfactorily how ripe the 
time was for its establishment. Indeed, at a time w r hen the advocates 
of a purely scientific education are every where putting classical studies 
on the defensive, such a new impulse as archieologv gives to these, 
studies was indispensable to enable them to hold their own in the 
struggle for existence among our progress-loving people ; and to a 
thorough study of archaeology a foothold on archa;ological territory is 
necessary. Nor can the merely literary study of antiquity be carried 
forward at this day without the help of areha'ology. The experience 
of the German and French Schools at Athens has proved this, and 
the experience of the American, stimulating almost immediately the 
imitation of the English, shows how indisputedly the doctrine is ac- 
cepted. In this view, it is notable how uniformly in these papers, as 
in most of the recent literature of archeology and classical learning, 
the citations of modern authorities are from continental scholars, first 
German and then French ; the small body of admirably equipped 
archaeologists who have revived the repute of English work in that 
field having not yet had time to add greatly to its literature. Except 
Mr. Ramsay, who shared with I)r. Sterrett the work of copying and 
annotating the inscriptions from Tralleis, we hardly see an English 
authority quoted in these pages ; Americans, except those concerned 
in the discussions, we should hardly look for. 

This volume contains two papers by Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett on the in- 
scriptions found at Assos and at Tralleis ; three of the theses written 
in the School, all on architectural antiquities, by Messrs. James R. 
Wheeler, Louis Bevier, and Harold N. Fowler ; and an essay on the 
topography of the battle of Salamis by Professor William W. Goodwin, 
the first director of the School, — the whole under the editorship of 
Professor Goodwin and Mr. Thomas \\ . Ludlow. 

Inscriptions are discoveries capitalized, as it were, and the income 
of them is only gradually realized. The careful annotations ot Dr. 
Sterrett show the results of the first study of those which he has col- 
lated. There are seventy-four (74) from Assos, mostly of Roman date, 
though all in Greek. Indeed, it is characteristic of the discoveries at 
Assos that scarcely a Latin word has been found inscribed, except 
proper names. The oldest inscription, referred to the sixth century 
b. c. is said in the notes to have proved to be important in the history 
of Greek architecture. It follows the flutings of a very early Doric 
column (protodoric) : if it is as old as the column it is certainly very 
curious. We await Mr. Clarke’s report to show its significance. Other 
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early inscriptions prove, naturally enough, that the Aeolic dialect of 
Lesbos was in use at Assos, and one of them happily supplies the mis- 
sing Aeolic form (tWi) for the third person plural of eipu' (Aeolic 
The most striking inscription is the bronze one already published in 
Mr. Clarke’s preliminary report of the excavations at Assos, showing, 
as there appeared, how the universal acclaim that greeted the succes- 
sion of Caligula to the hated Tiberius found its public expression even 
in this far-off town. The series of Assos inscriptions extends down to 
Byzantine times, and relates mostly to matters of local or personal in- 
terest. Among those from Tralleis are the half dozen from the ruins 
called the Utch Geus, which have long been known to scholars, but 
imperfectly, being too high to be reached — fifty or sixty feet above the 
ground — only so far read as they could be made out with glasses, and 
published more or less exactly by Boeckh or Waddington. Dr. Ster- 
rett’s enterprise provided ladders long enough to bring him within 
reach of them, no easy matter, and so enabled him to make them out 
with great completeness. Others of the Tralleis inscriptions prove to 
be important for the chronology of Asia Minor. 

The three architectural theses are careful studies, on the spot, of 
three of the famous buildings of Athens. Mr. Wheeler describes mi- 
nutely the fragmentary remains of the theatre of Dionysos, examines 
with praiseworthy care the historical order of the tangle of successive 
foundation-walls which are all that is left of the stage, and gives an 
apparently exhaustive account of the remarkable series of chairs for 
the various priests and magistrates,— which, singularly enough, are 
almost all that survives of the auditorium,— and of the inscriptions 
upon them, annotated with care. The survival of these chairs, the 
sculptured hyposcenium, apparently assigned by its inscription to the 
second or third Christian century, the peculiarities of the orchestra 
the unusual and singularly modern shape of the auditorium, its outer 
wall being unconcentric with the orchestra, and consequently with the 
seating, the extent of the stage constructions and the changes which 
they underwent in the course of five centuries, — all these call out 
many interesting questions of structure and history for which the 
scanty remains give thus far but tantalizingly imperfect answers. 

Mr. Fowler ventures among the vexed and intricate questions that 
hang about the Erechtheion, of whose structure he gives a detailed 
study ; being mainly interested by the question of its plan, and that 
of the sacerdotal uses of its various divisions, not touching upon its 
architectural character. The most interesting, perhaps, is the paper in 
which Mr. Bevier attacks the problem of Hadrian’s temple to the 
Olympian Zeus. The problem is simpler than the others, and the 
author is naturally led to discuss it more broadly. We are glad to 
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notice, by the way, that he does not follow Ross and some later au- 
thorities, Mr. Clarke especially, in discarding the theory of the hy- 
paethrum ascribed to the Olympieion by Vitruvius, a theory which at 
least has too much in its favor to be set down as exploded. 

All these papers are creditable to the School. They show knowl- 
edge of the right methods of investigation, thoroughness, an acquain- 
tance with the latest authorities, and discrimination in the use of them. 
It is an easy inference, in the study of such problems as the writers 
have chosen, that neither the classical scholar nor the architect, alone, 
can securely thread his way through their intricacies. And it is im- 
portant to keep in mind which of the questions involved are of im- 
portance in their hearing on other questions, and which are self-lim- 
ited, a distinction of which it is easy to lose sight in the interest of a 
minute examination of detail. Thus, in the discussion of the Olym- 
pieion the most interesting questions are : What were the columns 
that Sulla carried off to Rome? and are those that now remain the 
work of Antiochos, that is of his architect Cossutius, or the work 
of Hadrian? If, as some authorities believe — a theory which Mr. Be- 
vier does not mention — Sulla carried off to Rome the columns of An- 
tiochos, and they there became models from which the Romans 
developed their form of Corinthian capital, they supply an important 
link in the history of the Corinthian order. If, as Mr. Bevier thinks, 
Sulla simply carried away old Doric columns which had been dis- 
carded from the building eighty or ninety years before by Cossutius, 
we must look elsewhere for our connecting link. 

Professor Goodwin takes up, with the combination of learning and 
clear sense which is his characteristic, the topography of the battle of 
Salamis, and disposes satisfactorily, it would seem, of the theory 
which has found favor hitherto with both German and English schol- 
ars, relying on their reading of Herodotus and Aischylos. His expo- 
sition is very interesting and makes out a pretty strong case for his 
view, but offers temptation to further discussion, which would be out 
of place here. 

The illustrations of the report deserve notice for their excellence, 
except the two wood cuts of the straits of Salamis, which are copies of 
those that adorn RawlinsoiTs Herodotos, or are from the same source. 
The copies of the inscriptions are very clear and graphic, and the pro- 
cessed reproductions, especially those from the admirable drawings of 
the chairs in the Dionysiac theatre, may be taken as models. 

Nothing can give a better account of the seriousness and the good 
quality of the work done in the American School at Athens than these 
publications, which show, moreover, what a spur to original study is 
given by living directly among the memorials of classical history. All 
the well-wishers of the School will desire that its work may continue 
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to fulfil its early promise. For this the important thing is, that it 
should have the assurance of permanence that a fixed endowment 
would give, and the first necessity for an endowment is to establish a 
permanent home for the School. It is to be hoped that the effort 
which is making to provide the School with a building of its own, for 
which the Greek government has generously offered a site, may be 
quickly successful. When this is secured, and the School has a per- 
manent director, its resources will he set free for use in the way of 
study alone, unimpeded by the precariousness of its present position, 
and undiminished by the necessity of providing for a temporary 
lodging. 

W. P. P. Longfellow. 


II. 

A member of the Ecole Franrnise d ’ Athcnes at its first establishment 
in 1846 gives a humorous account of the disconsolate sensations with 
which the exiled Parisian youths, huddled on the balcony of their 
hotel in Hermes Street, looked upon the bleak northern side of the 
Akropolis and the prospect of a year in a semi-barbarous country. It 
was with difficulty they kept themselves from uttering the thought 
they read in each other’s eyes of taking the next steamship back to 
Marseilles — until the glory of the Parthenon wiped out the memory 
of it. Things have changed since then, though the Parthenon, fortu- 
nately, is not one of these. The classical archtcologist who has not 
trodden Greek soil is becoming a curiosity, and the little capital of 
the kingdom of Hellas is one of the principal centres of arclneological 
investigation. For America, the volume published by the Managing 
Committee of the American School of Classical Studies, under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Arcluvology, is the first direct 
installment of the literary fruits of this activity, long transmitted to 
us chiefly through the well-known quarterly publications of the French 
and German Institutes. The six articles it contains are studies by the 
Director and students of the American School in its first year, 1882- 
1883, issued in somewhat tardy compliance with the regulation that 
provides for the publication of such work in an annual volume. 

The two opening treatises on the inscriptions of Assos and Tralleis 
present an abundance of new epigraphical material, and so take prece- 
dence of essays that deal with things long known and discussed. Only 
those who have themselves had to decipher injured and defective 
Greek and Latin inscriptions can appreciate the amount of labor re- 
quired to put these records of the local history of two important cities 
of Asia Minor into accessible and even attractive form. Dr. Sterrett 
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edits and comments ninety-six inscriptions in one hundred and twenty 
pages. These documents of official pomposity and quiet family life 
are an introduction to a curious phase of Hellenic and Hellenistic 
life. The matter for observation is too abundant to be dwelt on here ; 
but the careful collation of epigraphical documents that characterizes 
the lighter treatises is a pleasing evidence of the good influence Dr. 
Sterrett’s epigraphical training exerted on his associates in the school ; 
certain quotations, by one the young writers, from the Corpus luscrip- 
tionum Atticarum with omission of the volume-number, as if the num- 
bering of the inscriptions were continuous, argue a very recent famil- 
iarity with that important publication. 

Hardly anything is so much needed for classical study which is not 
merely literary, as a readily accessible series of brief, but exact, mono- 
graphs on the principal architectural monuments of classical times 
that are sufficiently preserved to make such treatises more than col- 
lections of antiquarian observations based on literary sources. No 
task could be more fitly undertaken by such a band of young scholars 
as the American School is sure to attract to Athens if it be properly 
supported, and not mismanaged. Nor could a better introduction to 
the monumental side of classical studies, still so sadly unfamiliar even 
to advanced American students of antiquity, be devised for young 
men who, while they are beyond the first elements, cannot reasonably 
be expected to have received strictly archieological training. For ob- 
vious reasons, it was not found necessary to go outside of Athens tor 
material in the first year of the school’s existence. 

Mr. Wheeler writes of the Theatre of Dionysos, first ably discussed 
by the Swiss archjeologist Yischer in 1863, before the excavation was 
finished, and more recently by L. Julius (with Ziller’s plan here re- 
produced) in the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, 18/ / ; other accounts of 
it, as that in Dyer’s Ancient Athens, for example, being inadequate, 
or concerned with special questions. The present article treats, first, 
of the documentary history of the theatre, which was begun in the 
seventieth Olympiad (500 b. c.), and was variously altered, and recon- 
structed in portions, at different times during seven centuries of use, 
the last record in ancient times dating from the reign of Septimius 
Severus ; then, in order, it treats of the remains of the scene-structure, 
orchestra, and cavea \ and it closes with a special treatise on the fine 
series of marble fauteuils d'archestre , reserved for high sacred and civil 
functionaries, the chief ornament of the ruin. The best point a min- 
ute scrutiny of the stones enabled Mr. Wheeler to make, is the refuta- 
tion of the theory, advanced by Julius, that the supporting-walls of 
the scene and postscenium were strengthened for the substitution, in 
the fourth century b. c., of a stone for a previous woooden superstruc- 
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ture. It is shown that the later additions did not serve the purpose 
of strengthening the older portions, and were in part an approximate 
reproduction of the first design. Considering the complete destruc- 
tion of the upper tiers of the eavea, Mr. Wheeler’s conjecture, that the 
purpose of the usual concentric division of the seats (praecinetio), of 
which there are no traces, was served by an oblique way across the 
theatre, of which also there are no traces, is a rather bold one. No 
observation is made on the correspondence of theunsymmetrical east- 
ward extension of the erections behind the stage front, noticed as puz- 
zling, with the irregularity of the great seat-lined couch before ; the 
seating capacity of the immense cavea, an item of the more interest, 
as to increase it to the utmost seems to have been the unknown arch- 
itect’s strenuous endeavor, is nowhere computed. While other sculp- 
tures are referred to, the much-discussed replica of the “ Apollo Choi- 
seul-Gouffier,” variously styled god and athlete, copy alter Kalamis 
or Pythagoras, genuine “ old master,” and product of late Gni ro-Ro- 
man eclecticism by as many archaeological authorities, which was 
found in pieces behind the marble chairs, is ignored ; so are the 
bronze statues of the three great tragic poets, which there is good rea- 
son to believe the renovator of the theatre, Lykurgos, did not erect in 
a less appropriate place than the scene of their victories. These are 
small oversights, however, in a careful treatise, which certainly no one 
can read without gaining “ a better idea of the greatness and magnifi- 
cence of the Athenian theatre.” He will also learn to view it in its 
Greek aspect, as before all the sanctuary of Dionysos, a place that 
could be put to other than dramatic uses. There are two charming 
bas-reliefs on the arms of the chair reserved for the priest of the sport- 
loving god ; the subject, Eros handling a pair of game-cocks, recalls 
the appropriation of state funds by the Athenians for an annual main 
in the sacred semi-circle. 

The Olympieion at Athens does not long engage the traveller’s at- 
tention, easily won by the picturesque collocation of its sixteen re- 
maining columns, which an English writer compares to chessmen 
left in a comer of the board after a finished game. Most visitors come 
to Athens sated with Roman work, and think minutes spent in con- 
templation of it a waste of time when the Parthenon is equally acces- 
sible. Hadrian, by appropriating public funds for the completion of 
a shrine begun by Peisistratos six hundred and sixty years before, 
has fastened the discredit of his name, not a very proud one in the 
annals of architecture, upon the Olympieion ; but Dr. Bevier’s trea- 
tise will satisfy any one that the Roman architect employed by 
Antiochos Epiphanes, Desimus Cossutius, did not merely design 
the new temple, but built most of it, including the Corinthian 
columns now standing, which are much too good for Hadrian’s day. 
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though perhaps he did not erect the full number of one hundred and 
twenty. The tourist, feeling sure that it is not an evidence of bad 
taste to admire the acanthus capitals, may now linger near “ the 
Columns,” as the site is called in the popular parlance of Athens, 
while some American student, acting as cicerone , tells him the pretty 
legend of how, after a seventeenth column had been thrown dow 7 n by 
a Turkish governor in the last century to feed his lime-kiln, the three 
nearest to it were heard at night lamenting the loss of their sister. 
The incompleteness of the extant ruin, and the long interval between 
the inception of the structure by Peisistratos and its completion in 180 
A. d., make the discussion largely one of documentary evidence, more 
antiquarian than archaeological. Nothing remains above ground of 
the foundations laid by Peisistratos and his sons. During the two 
long intervals before and after the construction was resumed by An- 
tiochos, the temple occupied a position analogous to that of the unfin- 
ished Cologne Cathedral in modern times. Its area (60,534 sq. ft.) was 
larger, but this only partially accounts for the discontinuance of build- 
ing by the Athenians, since the equal size of the great temples at 
Samos, Ephesos, Selinus, and Akragas did not prevent their comple- 
tion. Dr. Bevier accounts for the neglect into which the undertaking 
fell by the historical unpopularity of the Peisistratid regime. Per- 
haps a better reason might have been assigned. The worship of Zeus, 
popular among the Dorians, was extraneous to the Attic religion. 
Had Apollon Patroos, Dionysos, or Poseidon-Ereehtheus been mag- 
nified by Peisistratos, the exactions made in behalf of the undertak- 
ing might have mitigated, instead of increasing, an unpopularity 
more insisted upon in order to avert the dynasty's return, than really 
serious before the expulsion. 

Mr. Fowler’s lucid exposition of the peculiar features of the much 
more attractive temple of Athena Polias, the gem of the Akropolis, is 
the better for not entering explicitly upon a mass of controversy that 
has made certain facts, and only natural interpretations of texts, 
appear doubtful. His conclusions accord perfectly with the descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary given by the much maligned Pausanias, and are 
reached without resorting to such monstrous expedients as penning 
Athena’s olive under a roof, or imputing to a Greek builder such an 
architectual lie as a blind door. 

The object of the Director’s paper on the battle of Salamis is to con- 
trovert that interpretation of the historians which ranges the Persian 
fleet along the mainland shore, opposite a Hellenic line similarly dis- 
posed on the Salaminian coast. From his combination of the accounts 
of Aischylos (Persians, vv. 297-469), Herodotos (viii, cc. 7-5-96), Dio- 
doros (xm, cc. 16-19), and Plutarch (Themistokles, cc. 12-15 ; Aris- 
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tides, cc. 8-9), lie concludes that the Persian vessels entered the nar- 
rows by the channel between Psyttalea and Salamis, in a long column 
which was taken in the flank by the Greeks before it could form into 
a line of battle extending from the promontory of Kynosoura in a 
NNW. direction across the strait towards Eleusis. This hypothesis 
accords, better than the generally accepted one, with the description 
of the battle in the Persians, which was written by an eye-witness of 
it, and declaimed before eye-witnesses only a few years after the event. 
Aischylos calls the order of the Persian vessels pev^a, a stream, and in 
one verse refers to the Greek line as becoming visible all at once ; 
whereas, if Grote’s account be accepted, in accordance with which the 
positions are marked on the map given in Cox, History of Greece, n, 
c. 5, the sun must have risen on the two fleets facing each other. Nor 
is it necessary to assume any disagreement of the poet’s story with 
that of the historians. Professor Goodwin has only failed to remem- 
ber the statement of Herodotos (vm, 84), that, when the Greeks first 
moved, the barbarians were quite ready for the encounter. 

The illustrations of this volume, unpretentious as they are, add 
materially to the intelligibility of the discussions. It is strange to 
find no credit given to Messrs. F. H. Bacon and R. Koldewey, whose 
microscopic initials alone are visible on most of the delineations. Mr. 
Bacon's exquisite drawings merit especial mention. The circular 
issued in January of this year, reprinted as an appendix to the vol- 
ume, tells what is the present condition of the “ American School,” in 
the maintenance of which thirteen American colleges now cooperate ; 
it is noteworthy that the Southern and Western States are represented 
by only three of these institutions. 

Alfred Emerson. 


Second Annual Report of tiie Bureau of Ethnology to the 

Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1880-81. . By J. W. 

Powell, Director, Washington, 1883. 4to. pp. xxxvii., 477. 

Recent years have witnessed a new era in American anthropology, 
and the increased activity in the various lines of anthropological re- 
search by American investigators, and the improved methods adopted, 
promise to place the American branch of the science upon a sound 
and enduring basis. The time has certainly passed when apathy and 
want of interest in American anthropology can properly be charged 
against American scientists. No better illustration of the energy and 
zeal with wh ich this study is being prosecuted in this country can be 
found than is presented by the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Created by Act of Congress, and drawing its funds from the liberality 
of that body, the Bureau is enabled to prosecute researches on a larger 
scale and to cover a larger field than would be possible under any 
other auspices. 

The results obtained by the Bureau, as set forth in the present vol- 
ume by its accomplished Director, have a twofold source. First, 
through the employment of scholars and specialists who constitute 
the working staff of the Bureau ; second, by means of the aid of col- 
laborators, whose researches are incited and guided by the Bureau. 
The present volume is made up of papers derived from both sources, 
though mainly from the former, and the variety of topics represented 
illustrates the scope of work undertaken. 

The Annual Report of the Director details the results of the field 
work of the year, together with an account of the progress of papers 
on special subjects now in course of preparation, and also briefly men- 
tions the articles which fortn the larger part of the volume. In intro- 
ducing the latter he takes occasion to briefly epitomize some of the 
leading points presented, as well as to make certain deductions there- 
from which reveal his acumen and fine knowledge of the use of facts 
in broad generalization. 

The first paper is by Frank H. Cushing on Zuni Fetiches. His long 
resilience among the Zunis, and the unusual opportunities he enjoyed 
for investigation, have led anthropologists to look forward to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Cushing’s results with keen interest — likely to be fur- 
ther enhanced by the contents of the present paper. The practice ol 
fetichism is wide-spread among savage peoples, but it has rarely, per- 
haps never, been studied with the same care as in the case of the Zu- 
nis. The elaborate system of relationships believed by the Zunis to 
exist between animals, the animal gods, and human beings, together 
with the resulting hierarchy, with its powers and obligations, are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting. Altogether Mr. Cushing’s minute 
study of the Zuni fetiches, their origin and the ideas that centre about 
them, constitute a page of savage philosophy of wide significance. 

In Myths of the Iriquois, by Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, is presented an 
authorative rendering of the folk-lore of this celebrated tribe. Qualified 
by long residence in the tribe and by acquaintance with its language, 
the author has been able to preserve the original flavor of these tales 
with singular fidelity. Like the investigations of Mr. Cushing, these 
myths afford glimpses of savage philosophy, or savage religion— the 
two terms are practically synonymous in this connection — which can 
be obtained from no other sources. 

The paper entitled Animal Carvings from Mounds of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, by Henry W. Henshaw, is mainly devoted to the consideration of the 
assumed resemblances of certain carvings of birds and animals found 
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in the mounds of the Mississippi Valley to animals inhabiting re- 
mote southern homes, such resemblances having been made the basis 
of speculation as to the origin and connections of “ The Mound-build- 
ers."’ The author reaches the following important conclusions : “ First, 
That of the carving from the mounds which can be identified there 
are no representations of birds or animals not indigenous to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley ; and consequently that the- theories of origin for the 
Mound-Builders suggested by the presence in the mounds of carvings 
of supposed foreign animals are without basis. Second. That a large 
majority of the carvings, instead of being, as assumed, exact likenesses 
from nature, possess in reality only the most general resemblance to 
the birds and animals of the region which they were doubtless in- 
tended to represent. Third. That there is no reason for believing that 
the masks and sculptures of human faces are more correct likenesses 
than are the animal carvings. Fourth. That the state of art culture 
reached by the Mound-Builders, as illustrated by their carvings, has 
been greatly overestimated.” 

Dr. Washington Matthews’ paper on Navaho Silversmiths is a careful 
study of the methods of the Navajos in working silver into ornaments 
of various kinds and patterns. This industry is supposed to have 
been derived by the Navajos from the more advanced Mexican tribes 
to the southward and, whether so or not, is doubtless of indigenous 
native origin. Dr. Matthews finds, by a study of present * 1 methods 
and the comparison of recently made articles with earlier productions, 
that the Navajos have advanced in skill by borrowing tools and, to a 
certain extent, by adopting the methods of the Europeans, thus show- 
ing a degree of adaptability on the part of the Indian, and a capability 
of advancement which have frequently been denied him. 

The title of the next paper is A rt in Shell of the Ancient Americans , by 
W. H. Holmes. Qualifications of no ordinary kind are required for 
the treatment of this subject. In his conspicuous ability as an artist 
—ability to adequately represent the objects discussed, as well as to 
interpret their significance from an artistic standpoint — and in the ex- 
cellence of his scientific attainments, Mr. Holmes unites the necessary 
qualifications to a rare degree. Incidental to the main object of the 
paper, the discussion of objects of shell from a strictly artistic stand- 
point, this paper contains much valuable information relative to the 
implements and utensils which are adorned by the aboriginal sculp- 
tor. The paper is fully illustrated, and the illustrations alone form a 
valuable contribution to the subject, assembling tor comparison the 
artistic efforts of many different peoples from remote antiquity to re- 
cent time, as they appear in diverse objects of utility or ornament. 
Altogether the paper is a notable one, and the advent of the “ exhaus- 
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tive monograph ” on the same subject, of which the present “ out- 
line ” is a forerunner, will be looked for with interest. 

The Illustrated Catalogue of the Collections obtained from the Indians 
of New Mexico , by James Stevenson, purports to be nothing more than 
a catalogue of “ two thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight speci- 
mens,” obtained in 1879. Nevertheless, copious illustrations of the 
objects obtained, embracing “ almost every object necessary to illus- 
trate the domestic life and arts of the tribes ” to which they belong 
and the accompanying text, descriptive not only of the specimens 
themselves, but in many cases of the methods employed in their pro- 
duction, give the catalogue a substantial value as a contribution to 
archaeology. 

H. \V. Hexshaw. 


D’un Tesoro di Monete Axglo-Sassoxi trovato xell’ Atrio 
delle Vestali. Dissertazione epistolare diretta al Sig. Comm. 
Rodolfo Lanciani dal Comm. Gio. Battista de Rossi. Roma : 
coi tipi del Salviueci, 1884. 

One of the most interesting results of the excavations at the house 
of the Vestal Virgins at the foot of the Palatine, in Rome, 1 was the 
discovery, in a corner of the atrium, of a terra-cotta bowl containing a 
large collection of Anglo-Saxon coins of the ix. and x. centuries, 
together with a fibula. The fibula (clasp), consisting of two plates of 
brass inlaid with silver, was inscribed on the one with .f. DOM NO MA, 
and on the other +RI NO PAPA. There were two popes of the name of 
Marinus, the first from 882 to 884, and the second from 942 to 946. 
The .present inscription, as is shown by the coins, belongs to the 
second. This clasp is unique of its kind, and probably was used by 
some high official of the papal court to fasten his chlamys. 

The coins number 835, of which one is gold and all the others sil- 
ver. The former is a gold penny of the Emperor Theophilos (829- 
842), which has no relation with the main group ; of the latter, two 
are of Pavia, one of Limoges, one of Ratisbon, and all the remainder, 
830, are of the kings and from the mints of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
Anglo-Saxon coins are classified thus in chronological order : 

AELFR ED REX (Alfred the Great, 871-900), .... 3 

EADWEARD REX (Edward I., 900-924), 217 

/EDELSTAN REX (Athelstan, 924-940), 393 


1 For these excavations see p. 102. 
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EADMVND REX (Edmund I., 940-946), 195 

SITRICE ENVNEV (Sitric, King of Northumbria, 914-926), . 1 

ANLAF EVNVNE N ( (Anlaf. I. or II., King 4 

ANLAF EVNVNE * of Northumbria, 927-944, l • 6 

ANLEF REX, ONLAF REX (or 944-947). J 

PLEEMVND AREHIEP (Plegmund, archh. of Canterbury, 8,89- 

923), * . 4 

of a type similar to preceding, but with name of king 

through erroneous repetition of reverse, ... 2 

of type similar to preceding, but of uncertain attribution, 9 


830 

By the concordance of dates of Edmund I. (940-946), Anlaf (944- 
947), and Pope Marinus II. (942-946), the latest chronological limit 
of these coins is between 944 and 946. 

A most important point is the great variety, amounting to nearly 
400, of the monetarii and cities inscribed on the reverse of these coins, 
showing that they were collected from all parts of the island. It is 
certain that this treasure was Britain’s contribution to St. Peter’s 
Pence, perhaps hoarded up during several years (probably between 
944 and 946), before the time when, as De Rossi conjectures, it became 
the custom to recoin the foreign monies in the Roman mint, and when, 
later, exchanges were established and this small money was no longer 
sent. The writer brings out these facts with great lucidity, resting on 
the fact that, notwithstanding the regularity of the annual tribute from 
England, no specimens of Anglo-Saxon coins are known to have been 
discovered in Rome until the present hoard was found. 

The important question of the relation of the minor Saxon kings, 
or reguli, to the supreme authority, their greater or less degree of inde- 
pendence, has always been one of great inherent obscurity, and there 
is no doubt that a careful study of Anglo-Saxon numismatics will be 
a powerful auxiliary for its solution. The question of the character 
of the locality where the coins were found, and of its relation to the 
Church of S. Maria de inferno on one side, and the episcopal palace 
and papal archives on the other, De Rossi reserves until further exca- 
vations shall have cleared up present difficulties. It involves the 
obscure history of the papal residence at the foot of the Palatine dur- 
ing the early Middle Ages. Pope John VII. (702-707) began, but did 
not finish, the Episcopium on the right of the Via Sacra, but it was 
completed and maintained as a papal residence during succeeding 
centuries. Although the Frangipani are known to have occupied the 
Palatine, this does not affect the question, as they held it on papal 
authority. A few months ago discoveries were made which when 
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they are completed will go far to solve the problem : in excavating 
the ancient Palatium on this site, its use in Christian times was proved 
by the presence of frescoes dating from about the same period as our 
coins. A full account of these discoveries is given on p. 241. 

A. L. Froth ixgham, Jr. 


Di un antichissimo Orologio Solare recextemexte scoperto 

in Palestrina. Memoria di Orazio Marucehi. Estratto dagli 
Annali tlelV Inst, di cotrisp. arched.., anno 1884. Roma, 1885. 

In the early days of Rome but little attention was paid to astron- 
omy, and the question of the time of day must have had but a vague 
and shadowy hold on the Roman people, as it was long before any sig- 
nal for the midday hour was added to those of sunrise and sunset : 
this signal was given by the consul when the sun appeared between 
the rostra and the ymecostasis. The custom of proclaiming the hours 
from the comitium was maintained until the time of the first Punic 
war, when sun-dials were first introduced through contact with the 
Greek cities of Magna Graeeia and Sicily. The first sun-dial was 
brought to Rome from Catania in 491 u. c., and, notwithstanding its 
incorrectness on account of the difference of latitude, it remained in 
use for about a century until it was replaced by Quintus Martius 
Philippus by one constructed for the Roman latitude. As the twelve 
hours of the day were, throughout the year, counted from sunrise to 
sunset, the winter hours were for shorter than the summer hours ; all 
ancient sun-dials must have been constructed on this basis. Some of 
the forms described by Vitruvius have been found ; in all of them the 
system employed is that of the sinyle gnomon. 

Varro (_I)e L. L. vi. 4.) describes a sun-dial in the city of Praeneste 
which he, at the close of the republican period, calls ancient : Meridies 
ab eo quod rnedius dies D antiqui in hoc loco non R dixerunt. ut Praeneste 
incisum in solario vidi. Solarium dictum id in quo home in Sole inspicie- 
bantur, quod Cornelius in basilica Aemilia et Fulvia inumbmvit. Many 
have sought in Praeneste (Palestrina) for traces of the archaic sun-dial, 
but without success until Marucehi discovered it on the facade of an 
ancient building which was transformed in the ix century into the 
Cathedral. “ This building is rectangular in plan, twenty metres long 
bv nine in width, is built of large squared masses of stone of Gabii, 
and may with confidence be attributed to the vi. century of Rome.” 
On removing the plaster on the upper part of the facade Professor Ma- 
ruechi discovered four grooves, cut in the stone, which he found to 
radiate from a common centre : unfortunately the destruction of the 
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central part of the wall has left only the extremities of these grooves. 
This sun-dial was different from any hitherto known, in having not 
one but six gnomons, one for each hour, and consequently for each 
line, at the extremity of which it was placed ; while in the centre 
there must have been a vertical one for mid-day. These metal styles 
threw their shadow down their line at the corresponding hour, but 
the correspondence was perfect only during equinoctial days. It 
would be necessary to annex a plate in order to follow the calculations 
by which the writer proves his position. He considers the building 
to which it was attached to have been not a temple but the civil Ba- 
silica of Praeneste. 

A. L. F., Jb. 


Prehistoric Fishing in Europe anb North America. — By 
Charles Rau, Washington City. Published by the Smithso- 
nian Institution, 1884. [Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge, 509.] 342 pp., 405 figs. 4to. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1868, Anthropology had a most excellent 
installation, the two concepts, race and function, having equal impor- 
tance. If you moved along certain parallel aisles you would be able 
to study the anthropology of a certain race, its anatomy, industries, 
arts and social life. If you passed along another series of parallel 
aisles, at right angles to the first, you would be able to follow out any 
division of anthropology in its manifestation throughout the world. 
Formerly, both in museums and in published works, it was custo- 
mary to pursue the ethnic method altogether. Owing to the impetus 
given to comparative technology by Gustave Klemm, and later by 
Lubbock and Tyler, each human art has been subjected to a searching 
investigation, in order to understand its elaboration, its origin and 
life history. 

In our own country, no one student has pursued this method of 
investigation more persistently and successfully than Dr. Charles Rau, 
from whose pen has just appeared a Smithsonian contribution to knowl- 
edge, entitled “ Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America.” The 
author admits that he never caught a fish in his life, yet, from his con- 
stant devotion to the one study and conscientious determination to know 
the truth, he has produced a work which will remain the standard upon 
this subject. European fishing is first treated, extending from the Drift 
to the close of the Bronze age. The quarternary beds have yielded no 
objects directly referable to fishing, but the caves of France, Switzer- 
land and England have disclosed bones of fish, harpoon heads, and 
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drawings of fish on antlers. The first implement figured by Dr. Rau 
is a bone toggle hook, used for catching sea birds by the Eskimo, and 
it is immediately compared with similar instruments from La Made- 
leine and with the Makah halibut and cod hooks. Later the harpoon 
is widely diffused and the great collections from Alaska enable Dr. 
Rau to walk with firm steps. 

Fish-hooks first appear in the lake dwellings, associated with har- 
poons in great variety, barbed stone arrow-heads, nets, sinkers, floats 
and dugout canoes. The Bronze Age is very rich in the form and 
variety of its fishing apparatus. The bronze fish-hook figured in the 
frontispiece, from a lacustrine settlement near Morges, Lake of Geneva, 
Switzerland, is truly a graceful object. 

In the portion of the work devoted to America. Dr. Rau properly 
changes his plan and deals consecutively with classes of implements- 
hooks, harpoons, boats, nets, weirs, carvings of fish, and shell deposits. 
The last sixty pages are filled with extracts from old writers on 
America, beginning with Egede and closing with Captain Cook. An 
appendix notices methods of fishing in Central and South America. 

Dr. Rau does not belong to either of the special schools of anthro- 
pologists ; he is what people are pleased to call a safe man. Therefore 
it is highly probable that, while he has cautiously omitted many 
things which will be proved true, he has not made many statements 
that will not stand the test of severe criticism. 

« 

0. T. Mason. 


Discovery of a Tomb-Cave at Ghain Sieleji, Gozo. — By Dr. 

A. A. Caruana. Malta, 1884. 

The cave, now destroyed by the construction of a public road, was 
situated about 1.100 yards from the sea, in a heath of sandstone forma- 
tion on the southern dip of the island, and resembled the isolated 
tombs found on other islands of the Maltese group. These often open 
into a deep vertical shaft, with a descent by step-holes, while each 
body, in the family tombs, lies stretched on its back in a recess com- 
municating at the side with the central chamber. Bodies were also 
laid on platforms or in sarcophagi of lead, marble, and clay; some- 
times in stone troughs, or sealed in jars placed mouth to mouth after 
the Babylonian fashion (see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in 
Chaldseci and Assyria, i. p. 3-59). Coins and other contents of these 
sepulchres show them to be of various ages, some of them Phoenician, 
others Greek and Roman. It is important to distinguish the tombs from 
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the ossiferous caverns of the Maltese islands and Krete, in which hith- 
erto no human bones have been found associated with the fossil 
remains of extinct hippopotami and proboscidians. 

A. E. 


The British School of Archaeology at Athens. — R eport of 

Committee and of the first Meeting of Subscribers. 1885. 

The first steps toward the foundation of a British School at Athens 
were taken in 1882. On the 25th of June, 1883, a meeting was held 
at Marlborough House, at which the Prince of Wales presided. The 
general committee then appointed comprised many of the most distin- 
guished men of the kingdom. The Greek government had already, 
in 1882, given, for the erection of the proposed School, a piece of 
ground of about two acres at Athens, situated on the southern slope 
of Lykabettos (See No. 1, p. 92). Since then the funds subscribed or 
promised, in answer to the appeals made by the executive committee, 
amount to over £4,000, which would be sufficient for the building of 
a house and the formation of a library of reference. 

'At the meeting held on February 2d, 1885, Professor C. T. Newton 
brought forward the following resolution as embodying the aim and 
scope of the project : 

“ I. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of 
Greek Archeology in all its departments. Among these shall be, (i.) 
the study of Greek Art and Architecture in their remains of every 
period ; (ii.) the study of inscriptions ; (in.) the exploration of ancient 
sites ; (iv.) the tracing of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

“2. Besides being a School- of Archeology, it shall be also, in the 
most comprehensive sense, a School of Classical Studies. Every period 
of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest age to the 
present day. shall be considered as coming within the province of the 
School. 

3. The School shall be under the care of a Director, whose primary 
duty shall be, (i.) to guide the studies of the members, and to exer- 
cise a general supervision over the researches undertaken by them ; 
(ii.) to report at least once a year on the work of the School, to record 
from time to time, for the information of scholars at home, any im- 
portant discoveries which may come to his knowledge, and to edit 
any publications of the School. 

“ 4. It shall further be the duty of the Director to afford informa- 
tion and advice to all properly accredited British travellers in Greece 
who may apply to him.” 
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It was resolved that the building which is to be occupied by the 
School should be begun at once, and that further funds should be col- 
lected by an appeal, not only to the public, hut to the universities, 
learned societies, and other public institutions, in order to secure the 
amount necessary for the endowment fund. Considering the many 
prominent men who are interested in this undertaking, there seems 
no reason to doubt that the sum will he raised and the School estab- 
lished on a firm basis. 

It is to he hoped that the impetus given to classical arclueology by 
this movement will lead to the foundation in England of a school of 
genuinely scientific archaeologists, who may rival their co-workers on 
the continent. The uncritical school headed by Mr. J. H. Parker 
will probably cease to occupy so prominent a position, and their writ- 
ings which have hitherto been accepted will he displaced by works of 
critical and scholarly value. Probably only a few persons in this 
country are aware of the existence for many years in Rome of a 
“ British and American Archaeological Society,” founded by Mr. Par- 
ker, whose principal work consisted in procuring two or three gentle- 
men of some archeological acquirements to arrange “ personally con- 
ducted ” parties to the principal sites. Perhaps at some future time 
this Society, which has at present no scientific value, may be reorgan- 
ized on a totally different basis, and do some valuable work; for it 
will some day seem indispensable, that the English school at Athens, 
as well as the French and German schools, should be supplemented 
by a similar establishment at Rome. The library of the society at 
Rome contained, not long ago, many works of importance, and would 
form a good nucleus qf a working library. 

A marked feature of the new British School is its comprehensive- 
ness : it has from the start sought to excite the national sympathies 
of the Greek people, and its aim is proclaimed to be the study of 
Greece, during not only its classic but also its modern history. The field 
of mediaeval Greece — especially from the linguistic stand-point— has 
not received much attention, and it is possible that the English School 
may spend a portion of its energy in that direction. 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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Summary of Recent Archaeological Discoveries and 
Investigations. 


AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

Professor Sayce has repeated during the past winter his excursion 
to Egypt. In two letters dated from Siut he reports his discoveries. 
He had visited the site of an extensive unknown city at the Korn el- 
Ahmnr (near the modern Sharona), where he discovered an untouched 
tomb of the Old Empire. Above Mini eh Mr. Sayce discovered the 
site of " On of the nome of Anubis,” so that “ we now' learn that 
besides the famous On of the North, or Heliopolis, and the hardly 
less famous On of the South, or Hermonthis, there was a third On in 
central Egypt.” 

The visit to the mounds of Antinoe (Antsina) proved disappoint- 
ing, except that some cartouches of Ramses II. showed that Hadrian 
chose an ancient site on which to build his city. In the neighborhood, 
in the quarries close to Dir Abu Hnnncs, as also at Seboyda, were a 
number of early Christian paintings and inscriptions in Greek and 
Coptic. Among the inscriptions which Mr. Sayce copied on tombs 
towards the northern end of the Gebel Abu Fidu , three were bilingual, 
a Demotic being attached to the Greek text, w'hile another is the first 
instance of a Kypriote sepulchral text in Egypt. He considers that 
he has definitely settled the site of This, u the city from w'hich Menes 
went forth to found Memphis (of. No. i. p. 80-81).” In his previous 
visit to this place, which was reported on p. 80 of the Journal , he 
spoke of the village as being called Uladaiweh : this, however, he 
found to be the name of the district, that of the village being Mes- 
hayek. After discovering some tombs of the Greek epoch, two or 
three miles north of Mesliayek, Mr. Sayce found, in a ravine, some 
tombs of the Old Empire, whose painted sculptures pointed to an 
earlier date than the tombs of the 4th Dynasty at Gizeh. One of 
these belonged to a " prophet of the mer of A\nhir-t,” who had caused 
a stele to be made in This.” Anhir-t is known to be a name of 
This. It becomes evident, therefore, that the mounds of Gneco- 
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Roman debris on which Girgeh stands must themselves stand on the 
mounds of an older city. — Letters of Professor Sayce in the Academy 
of February 21 and March 28, 1885. 

Luxos. — At the beginning of January, M. Maspero began work at the 
temple of Luxor with a gang of about 150 men. He commenced by 
demolishing the dwellings and public buildings which had for centu- 
ries encumbered the courts and colonnades. As a result, the columns 
of the central colonnade are now visible, and all that remains to be 
done, in order to reach the original pavement, is to remove several feet 
of sand. A small portico dating from Ramses II., as well as several 
colossi, have been discovered. It now appears that the southern side 
of the edifice rose directly from the water’s edge. M. Maspero says, 
“ I do not hesitate to affirm that Luxor, freed from the modern ex- 
crescences by which it has hitherto been disfigured, is, for grandeur of 
design and beauty of proportion, almost the equal of Karnak. The 
sculptures with which the chambers and columns are decorated are of 
the finest and most delicate execution; while some of the wall-sub- 
jects would not suffer in the comparison, if placed side by side with the 
choicest bas-reliefs of Abydos.” — Academy, March 21, and Journal des 
Debats, March 12, 1885. 

Naukratis. — After the excavations of M. Naville at Pithom and those 
of Mr. Flinders-Petrie at San-Tanis, the efforts of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund have been concentrated on Nebirch, where Mr. Flinders-Petrie 
discovered the site of the important Hellenic emporium of Naukratis. 
Specimens of the pottery and other antiquities found here have re- 
cently been received at the British Museum, where they are on exhi- 
bition in the Bronze Room. Among the vases Mr. Stuart Poole des- 
cribes many similar to early vases of Kameiros and Ialysos, while of 
the figures in limestone, alabaster and terra-cotta, some recall Rhodes 
or Kypros, while others are purely Greek or Grteco-Egypiian. There 
are evident signs of Phoenician commerce and of early commercial re- 
lations with the west coastof Asia- Minor and the neighboring islands. — 
Reginald Stuart Poole in Academy, May 30, 1885, p. 391. 

TUNIS and ALGERIA. 

The archaeological journey of M. J. Poinssot along the main way 
between Carthage and Sicca Yeneria has enabled him to add much 
material to our knowledge of the Roman antiquities of Tunis. 

Teboursouk (Thubursicum Bure) is a flourishing Arab city in which 
the remains of its ancient buildings are so concealed and built in as to 
make them inaccessible; the ruins of rich temples, baths, etc., show it 
to have been important. The fortress built at the end of the seventh 
century still remains in part. 
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At Kouchbatia are the remains of a small city containing a finely 
built akropolis. 

Near Djebba are the ruins of an unnamed city with traces of an am- 
phitheatre, a citadel, and other extensive constructions. 

The ruins of Dougga, ancient Thuggn, are among the finest: a temple 
raised in honor of Antoninus Pius and Lucius \erus; a triumphal 
arch similar to that of Makteur ; a circus; a fine aqueduct. Bulletin 
Trim, rles Antiq. Africaine-s, 1885, pp. 16-44. 

Mission of MM. Reinach and Baselon. — Besides their extensive explora- 
tion of Carthage, some account of which was given on pp. 87-88, these 
gentlemen made an archaeological journey through the eastern part of 
Tunis, visiting Dar-el-Bey, Soussa, Kairwan, Thapsus, Lemta, Sfax, El- 
Hamma (Aquae Taeapitanae). Excavations were carried on for a few 
days at El-Kantara (Meninx), where many statues and mosaics have 
come to light ; researches at Bou-Ghrnrn (Gightis) resulted in finding 
a number of statues and inscriptions. At Zion, with the help of a 
company of French soldiers, the arclneologists were able to uncover 
the forum and discover a number of sculptures and inscriptions. Both 
M. Reinach and M. Babelon have promised to contribute to the Journal 
a detailed account of the discoveries made by them at Carthage and 
'throughout Tunis. In February' of this year M. Reinach was again 
called to Tunis by the report that important inscriptions had been 
found in the valley of the Bagradas. A survey of about six weeks 
enabled him to discover the names and explore the sites of four new 
cities, and to collect more than 200 inscriptions. No detailed results 
of this exploration.have yet been given. 

Mehdia. — Necropolis. — M. Paul Melon discovered near Mehdia, not far 
from Monastir, a new necropolis of considerable size. The tombs are 
cut in the rock, and five or six steps lead down to the sepulchral 
chamber, on the right and left of which two beds are cut in the rock, 
the entire length of the room, to receive the bodies. For further de- 
tails see the letter of M. E. Babelon, on p. 175 of our Journal. 

Kef. — M. Roy has been carrying on excavations during the winter 
within the city limits; he has unearthed a number of colossal marble 
statues, and uncovered the peristyle of a large building, etc. The re- 
sults will be more fully' stated by the excavator himself in the Bulletin. 
— Bull, des Antiq. Afric., 1885, I. 50. 

Carthage. — Christian Antiquities . — The importance of recent discov- 
eries, especially in Tunis, for Christian archaeology has been somewhat 
disregarded, owing to the more wide-spread interest in remains of an 
earlier period. There can be no doubt that, next to Rome, Africa is the 
land of promise for early Christian art of the period between the third 
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and the sixth century. The most interesting of these discoveries have 
been those made at Carthage by Father Delattre. In 1881 he uncov- 
ered at Malga, near the walls of Carthage, a cemetery in which he then 
found about six hundred inscriptions, as well as a basilica with de- 
pendent buildings : among the mosaics was one of a character so 
unique that Comm, de Rossi has not been willing to give any opinion 
regarding it ; it represents a nude female figure standing beside an altar, 
with a branch of laurel in her hand, and crushing a serpent under her 
feet. This figure is supposed to be St. Perpetua (mart. 203). Since 
1881 the excavations have been continued until now with great suc- 
cess, and have brought to light important constructions, bas-reliefs, 
mosaics, and over two thousand inscriptions. De Rossi calls this “ one 
of the most remarkable discoveries made in our time in the field of 
Christian archaeology.” 

The area of the cemetery is in the form of a hemicvcle with a por- 
tico supported by columns. In the centre of the hemicycle is an oc- 
tagonal building, and in the portico a chapel with three apses which 
must have contained the sarcophagi of the martyrs and the altar. The 
ground of this hemicycle is entirely occupied by sepulchres, the lowest 
being the earliest. The tituli are often inscribed with mosaic letters. 
The sculptured fragments of sarcophagi represent the usual cycle of 
biblical suhjects. 

One of the most interesting pieces of sculpture is a group of the 
Virgin and Child, behind whose seat stands a male figure, while in 
front is a winged angel. De Rossi considers that this may be the 
archangel Gabriel, and that his presence may refer to the Annuncia- 
tion, and not simply to guarding the child. He refers this sculpture 
to the beginning of the fourth century. At a short distance from the 
hemicycle rose a large basilica 50 metres long, having 12 columns on 
either side of the nave. This basilica was evidently added to the orig- 
inal cemetery after the peace of the Church. — Bull, di Arch. Crist. ( De 
Rossi), 1884-85, pp. 44-52. 

Ksar Aghrab. — A Christian inscription of considerable interest was 
recently found here : salvis evstochis | cc vv | cresc. et magxa | se- 
cvndvm vota | evorafiorvm. This is read by Comm, de Rossi, Salvis 
Eustochi[i\s c [< larissimk ] r[tra] Cre$c[eas, or e;i<iws] et Magna (their clients 
or freedmen) secundum vota Eugraphiormn (family college dependent 
on the jariiilia of the Eustochii). He considers this family to belong 
to the beginning of the fourth century, and notices the use of salvis for 
the first time applied to private individuals. — Bulletino delV Instituto , 
No. n. 1885; Bull, des Antiq. Afric., 1885, i. pp. 49-50. 

vandalism. — There are strong hopes that a stop will be put to the 
wholesale acts of vandalism, referred to in our first number (p. 90) as 
having been for years committed on the monuments of Algeria and 
lately in Tunis. The energetic action of the Socute des Antiquaires de 
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France has been vigorously sustained : the petition which it proposed 
has been endorsed by over one hundred societies in France, and a 
commission was appointed February 25, to present the petition to the 
Chamber. In the meantime some good has already come from this 
crusade : the Journal Officiel of Tunis has just published decrees, dated 
March 11, regarding the organization of a Service de-s Antiquites, Beaux 
Arts et Monuments in Tunisia, in order to ensure the study, classifica- 
tion and preservation of monuments of historical interest, to establish 
a Museum, and to facilitate the application of all measures favorable 
to archaeological work. This project was presented to the Bey by M. 
Cambon, and M. de la Blanchere has been placed at the head of the 
organization . — Bulletin Monumental , 1885, pp. 220-21 ; Gazette Archeolo- 
yique , 18S5, p. 119. 


ASIA. 

CENTRAL ASIA. 

Samarcand. — In this neighborhood the ruins of an ancient city have 
been discovered, and numerous articles in glass, bronze, and stone 
have been found. Professor Vesselowsky has been sent from St. Pe- 
tersburg and was to begin his excavations in February. — Le Museon, 
March, 1885, p. 259. 

PALESTINE. 

askalon. — Reouf-Pasha, governor of Palestine, has sent to M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau the cast of an Arabic inscription which shows that the 
mosque of Askalon was built in the year 155 a. h., or 771 a. d., by the 
third Caliph of the Abbasid dynasty, El-Mahdi. It reads “ . . . ordered 
the construction of this minaret and of this mosque El-Mahdi, the 
commander of the faithful (may Allah preserve him, increase his 
reward, and improve his condition ! ) by the care of El-Moffadal . . . 
in the month Moharrem of the year 155.” The Pasha also sent the 
cast of the inscription on a mile-stone dating from the middle of the 
first century of the Hegira, having been erected by Abd-el-Melik. It 
was situated on the Roman road from Jerusalem to Jericho at a dis- 
tance from Damascus of 107 miles, according to the inscription. — Re- 
vue Arch., 1884, n. pp. 103-4. 

Jerusalem.— The Russian orthodox society of Palestine has under- 
taken excavations on the land owned by Russia, near the Church of 
the Resurrection, in order to re-establish the ground plan of the build- 
ings erected by Constantine on Mount Calvary. They have resulted 
in the discovery of portions of the old city wall and the gate which led 
out of the city. — Le Museon, March, 1885, p. 257. 
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PHOENICIA. 

Sayda. — Iii October M. Durighello reported that he had made suc- 
cessful excavations on the site of an ancient temple and had discovered 
an interesting series of Phoenician terra-cotta idols. — Rev. Arch., 1884, 
ii. p. 247. 

Ocmata. — At this hamlet, on the border of Phoenicia, M. Durighello 
announces the discovery of numerous Druidic monuments built of 
gigantic blocks of stone, in the form of tables, and precisely like the 
dolmens in France. Details of this discovery will be awaited with 
interest. — Gourrier de l' Art, February 6, 1885. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Regulations of the Turkish Government Concerning Antiquities.— It may 
not be superfluous to call the attention of our readers to the new con- 
ditions that will henceforth govern all aclneological excavations in the 
Empire of Turkey. The Regulations concerning Antiquities, published 
by the Turkish government in February, 18S4, are simply a repro- 
duction of the restrictive laws which have been in force so long in 
Greece. They forbid, under severe penalties, the exportation of all 
works of art, and declare that objects found belong by right to the 
State. Whoever wishes to excavate must pay the expenses of a gov- 
ernment inspector, and is only allowed to take drawings or casts of 
the objects he finds. If these regulations are strictly adhered to, the 
result will be a complete cessation of the enterprising activity which 
has led to such magnificent discoveries at Pergamon, Halikarnassos, 
Assos, etc. The French text of the Edict has been published in full 
by M. Reinach, in the Revue Archeologique, 1884, i. pp. 336-43. 

Pergamon. — Herr Conze, in the transactions of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, fixes the position of the library at Pergamon. The tem- 
ple of Athena was in a large court, with a stoa on the east and north 
sides, two stories high. In the stoa on the east was the entrance to 
the court. The northern stoa had a row of rooms back of the columns. 
In the second story these rooms were four in number. Of these the 
easternmost room evidently contained the statue of Athena, and was 
the library; to which may perhaps have belonged, also, the other 
three, and, perhaps, two other rooms lower down on the west. The 
library of the Serapeion in Alexandria was in such a position ; so 
must all libraries have been in Hellenistic and Roman times, includ- 
ing those in Rome. — Berl. Phil. Woch., March 21. 

Phokaia (Aious). — M. G. Weber, in a letter to M. Georges Perrot, de- 
scribes three archaic tombs which he considers to belong to a period 
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anterior to the Hellenic occupation of Asia Minor. The first is exca- 
vated in the calcareous stratum of a hill : it is entered through an 
arched door, above which the rock has been rudely cut into steps. 
The interior consists of two rectangular chambers, the first 4.12 met. 
long by 3 met. wide, the second 3.42 by 3.10 ; they are connected by 
a doorway; the ceiling is root-shaped. On the left side of the inner 
chamber the grave is sunk to a considerable depth. The second tomb 
is of a far more remarkable style of construction : it is an oblong 
monolith, cut out of the rock itself, the lower part of which is formed 
by a pyramid of four steps, upon which stands a cube 1.90 m. square, 
finished at the summit by two steps. The interior consists of an ante- 
chamber, and of a sepulchral chamber in which the grave is hollowed 
out. The third tomb is excavated, like the first, in the mountain 
side. It is reached by a long stairway, and contains two chambers. 
Instead of having a grave sunk below the level of the floor, there is all 
around the west side of the inner chamber a double ledge, on which, 
apparently, to rest the heads of the deceased. 

Smyrna. — During the winter months Hamdi Bey has been carrying 
on some excavations on a small scale. In the court of the Palace has 
recently been placed the statue of a barbarian prisoner which was 
excavated at Ephesos by Mr. Wood, but left since then at the railway 
station. It seems to have belonged to a decoration which comprised 
many other similar figures. M. Weber writes about it in the ’A/xaXOeia 
of Smyrna, September 20. 1884. — Athenaeum, March 14, 18S5 ; Revue 
Arch.. 1884, it. p. 376. 

Pompeiopolis (Kilikia). — The fine ruins here as well as at Mersinn are 
being made way with by workmen for building purposes. 

Tarsos. — A fine mosaic pavement was unearthed here but imme- 
diately covered in again to save it from destruction. — Academy, March 
28, 1885. 

Island of Karpathos. — Rock-cvt Tomb*. — This mountainous island, near 
Rhotles, anciently contained four cities, the most important of which 
was Bronkounti. Mr. J. T. Bent visited its extensive necropolis, with 
its " tombs of every possible description ” cut in the ground-rock and 
in the cliff-side ; and he was so fortunate as to find many unopened 
tombs, ‘‘ crowded with specimens of ancient Carpathiote art.” The 
poorer tombs are shallow, being cut in the rock only about a foot and 
a half deep, and contain nothing but bones. The richer tombs most 
frequently consist of a main chamber, about ten feet square and six 
feet high, with sepulchral chambers on the right and left in which the 
graves were made. One tomb “ had three . . . chambers, one entering 
from the other, with windows on either side of the door. Many of the 
graves are made to communicate ... on the inside by narrow . . . pas- 
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sages.” One class of tombs consisted of but a single rock-cut cham- 
ber. Those of another class were made in natural cavities in the cliff, 
“ in almost inaccessible spots overhanging the sea. One of them con- 
tained four tombs (graves ?), and some beautiful specimens of ceramic 
art of a far more finished and elaborate character than any we had 
found in the chiselled tombs.” 

Mr. Bent, while at Bronkounti, saw some “ lovely ” sculptured mar- 
ble drums of colums, in the style of, though much smaller than, those 
of the temple of Artemis at Ephesos, which were being cut into square 
blocks, probably for building purposes. 

It is to be hoped that some trained arclnuologist may undertake 
investigations in this island. — Letter from Mr. Bent in the Athenseum, 
May 9, 1885. 


EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

Akraiphia. — The French school at Athens have traced out the temple 
of Apollon Ptoos at Akraiphia, and discovered therein a broken altar, 
some columns, and a beautiful head of Zeus .—Athenaeum, December 
23, 1884. 

There has just been discovered a beautiful statue of Apollon, com- 
plete and of the best times. — 'E<£r /gepk ’A/^.. May 0, 1SS4. 

Athens. — The American School . — The managing committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens held its regular annual 
meeting at Cambridge, Mass. (U. S. A.), on May 9, and Dr. Francis 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, and Prof. Wm. G. Hale, of 
Cornell University, were chosen new members of the committee. 
Prof. F. D. Allen, Professor of Classical Philology at Harvard, was 
chosen to direct the School next winter, and the students under him 
will enjoy exceptional advantages. In order to give the School a per- 
manent location, the Greek Government has offered to the committee 
a very desirable and spacious lot of ground, adjoining that presented 
to the future British School. Professor Goodwin has already received 
donations amounting to about 83,500 toward a building fund. There 
has been some question whether it would be wisest to build at once, 
without waiting for an endowment that should render the school inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. The sentiment of the committee is, that 
it will be safe to build as soon as sufficient money is gotten together, 
and to continue the school under the present temporary arrangement, 
of support from a number of subscribing colleges, until such time as a 
permanent endowment is secured. The cost of a suitable building 
and of furnishing it is estimated at about S20.000. The aim and 
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organization" of the School are stated in the Circular of January, 
1885. a part .of which is reprinted at the end of this number of the 
Journal. 

Professor Van Benschoten, director of the School for this year, has 
already left Athens. His successor. Professor Allen, will leave America 
in July, and will probably take with him a number of students. 

Temple of Kodros . — In digging for a foundation to a new house, south 
of the Akropolis, between the Olympieion and the new military hos- 
pital and a little beyond the latter, an entire inscription was found, of 
the beginning of the fifth century b. c., ordering an enclosure to be 
made around the temple of Kodros, and some 200 olive trees to be 
planted in it. This is our first intimation of a temple to Kodros. In 
digging for the foundation of a shop mid-way between the Roman 
market-place and the outer walls of Athens, seven inscriptions and a 
statue were found. All the inscriptions but one (not yet deciphered) 
are fragments. Two are dedications to Hadrian. The longer one has 
a play on words, attributing the good qualities of a tower to a soldier 
named I Ivpyos. The statue is well preserved, though the feet and arms 
are wanting. It is that of a standing undraped boy about 4 feet high, 
with pointed ears, tail, and wine-skin held by the left hand on the 
shoulder; hence it is a satyr. Its right hand rests on the hip. The play 
of the muscles and the tension of the skin are well shown on the clear 
white marble surface. The statue belongs to the second century b. c. 
A square unworked socket on the shoulder shows it to have served as 
a caryatid. — Athenaeum, January 24, February 21 and March 28, 1885. 

In Peiraieus street, near the gas house, excavations by the Archse- 
ological Society resulted in the finding of a number of inscribed 
sepulchral steles, two marble urns with reliefs and inscriptions, some 
inscribed monuments tabular in form, marble vaults, fragments of 
sculpture and bronze articles, and vases ; some remains of a wooden 
chest within a sarcophagus, which crumbled to dust the moment 
it was touched, and a piece of cloth enclosing some bones quite well 
preserved. 

Akropolis . — In the late excavations on the Akropolis were found 1-5 
fragments of inscriptions, two of which belong to the time before 
Eukleides ; 8 fragments of the balustrade of the temple of Nike, the 
largest of which is a comer piece ; a relief belonging to a decree, repre- 
senting Athena on one side, and on the other the personification of 
the people crowning some one; an incompletely executed statuette of 
Athena, of white marble, the head wanting, at her left foot a shield 
with the Gorgon’s head and a serpent, her left hand, supported on a 
shield, holding the horn of Amaltbeia, her right broken off; also a 
number of pieces of architecture. — 'E <t>. ’A py., 1884, i. ii. p. 91. Work 
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on the Akropolis this winter has been suspended on account of the 
illness and death of the director, Mr. Stamatakis. 

By tearing away the great cistern, north-east of the Propylaia, the 
foundations of the latter building were exposed to view and found to 
contain numerous pieces of the poros cornice of the old Propylaia, 
completely preserved, even to the coloring, which is blue, red, and 
yellow. — Berl. Phil. Woch.. January 17. 

Mr. Karapanos has thrown open to the public, every Wednesday 
morning, his large collection of antiquities in his new house in Athens. 
— Athenaeum, March 28. 

British School of Archaeology. — It is probable that construction will 
soon begin, on the lot offered by the Greek government, of a building 
for the accommodation of the new British School (for details see notice 
of the Report of Committee and of the first Meeting of Subscribers, p. 218). 

Mr. Penrose has recently arrived, bringing with him the plans for 
the buildings which it is proposed to erect for the School. He has 
also undertaken, on behalf of the Dilettanti Society, excavations on 
the site of the Temple of Zeus Olympios, and has already reached, in 
three places, the foundations of the original pillars. “ Large squared 
blocks of marl.de were here found piled up in disorder ; the founda- 
tions themselves and the connecting walls have been all ruthlessly 
thrown down and in cases completely obliterated.’’ — Joseph Hirst, in 
Athenaeum of May 30. 

Society of Christian Archaeology. — It is a most encouraging circum- 
stance, that enough interest has become excited in Greece to bring 
about the formation in Athens of a society for the study and preser- 
vation of the monuments of Christian art which remain in Greece. 
The Society is organized with a President, A. Barouchas, Secretary 
and Curator, and seems to be formed exclusively of natives. 

Elateia. — The excavations by the French School on the site of the 
temple of Athena Kranaia resulted in the following finds : a number 
of architectural fragments of poros stone preserving traces of color ; 
some fragments of tiles decorated in relief ; the nose and cheek of the 
right side of the face of a marble statue, of fine workmanship ; numer- 
ous decorated bronze plates ; an inscribed base with the name of Ath- 
ena Kranaia; three large fragments fitting together and forming a 
part of the base of a colossal statue, doubtless of Athena ; two in- 
scribed bases with the names of the artists Ergophilos and Polykies ; 
a long inscribed decree ; numerous fragments of terra-cotta objects, 
vases, statuettes, lions’ heads, akroteria, tiles with inscriptions on them ; 
bronze rings, buckles, clasps, and about 170 coins the majority of them 
V enetian. 

During the excavations by the French School, there came to light, 
under the ruins of the Church of the Virgin, a slab of white marble 
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(2.33 m. long, 0.64 wide and 0.33 high) with the following inscription, 
dating from the Byzantine period, inscribed in short lines across the 
face : >{• Ovtos ianv 6 arro Kava Trj<: F aXtXatas Sirov to vSoj p olvov 

iiroTi]cnv 6 K[»Jpios] rj/j. Civ ’I[i;croCsJ X[ptf/ro]s. '‘This stone is from Kana 
in Galilee, where our Lord Jesus Christ turned the water into wine.” 
M. Charles Deihl published an article on this extraordinary find in 
the January number of the Bulletin tie Oorrespoadance Hellenique. Is 
this the couch of which Antoninus of Piacenza speaks in the sixth 
century? “We went to Kana, where our Lord was present at the mar- 
riage feast, and we reclined on the very couch ; and there, unworthy 
as I was, I wrote the names of my parents ” (Itinera Latina, i. 93). 
It is a singular coincidence, that some letters were found scratched on 
the upper surface, which M. Deihl restores, “ [Remember, 0 Lord, the 
father] and the mother of (me) Antoninus,” He considers that the 
couch was probably removed to Constantinople, in view of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion, and that, when that city was taken by the Cru- 
saders in 1204, this relic was carried to Greece by Otho, duke of 
Athens, or Guido Pallavicini, when a church was built at Elateia 
expressly to receive it. The stone has now been brought to Athens, 
and placed in the Chapel of St. Eleutherios near the Cathedral. 

Eleusis. — During his researches in the inner hall of the Telesterion, 
Mr. Philios came across the foundations of an early structure which 
must have been replaced by that of Koroibos. — Alittheilunyen, 1885, 
i. p. 78. 

Epidauros. — The many fragments of sculpture found in the course of 
the recent excavations under Mr. Kavvadias, although badlv muti- 
lated, show that the western pediment represented a battle with Ama- 
zons and the eastern pediment the combat of the Centaurs and Lapiths. 
The three best-preserved figures are, that of an Amazon on horseback 
and two female figures in long drapery seated upon horses after the 
fashion of the Nereids. Of the eastern pediment the only pieces in a 
tolerable state of preservation are the torso of a. kneeling female and a 
Centaur's head. "The style of these sculptures is very remarkable, 
and recalls the bas-reliefs of the temple of Phigaleia, Mr. Kavvadias 
believes them to have been executed at least under the direction of 
Thrasymedes of Paros.” A complete account of these sculptures is 
given in the abstract of the in our present number, to which 

the reader is referred. 

The temple of Artemis has been excavated entirely, and all its archi- 
tectural members found ; also, another fragment of one of the lists of 
cures; a curious metrical votive inscription consisting of 78 lines; the 
statue of a reclining young man with an effeminate expression, of late 
times ; the lower part of the body of a woman, from the loins down, be- 
longing probably to the Nike of the pediment of the temple of Asklepios ; 
the torso of a nude man, from the same ; the lower part of the body of 
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Athena in complete armor; the upper part of a man holding in one 
of his hands a helmet; the last two being reliefs. — ’E </>. ’A PX ., 1884, i. 
ii. p. 93. 

Mr. Kavvadiaa has lately recognized, in one of the previously dis- 
covered inscriptions, the complete record of the building of the main 
temple of the sanctuary, a fact of the utmost importance. — Mittheilun- 
yen , 1885, i. p. 78. 

Kephallenia. — At Same, under the direction of Mr. Kavvadias, one of 
the gates of the Akropolis has come to light : it is in Cyclopean style 
and strongly resembles that of Mykenai. Inside the Akropolis several 
buildings in excellent preservation have been found. — ’E^^pU ’A PX ., 
1884, i. ii. p. 93. 

Krete. — Dr. Schliemann is expected to begin his excavations on the 
arrival of the cool weather. Dr. Halbherr, the discoverer of the 
famous Gortyna inscription, who has gone to Krete with a commission 
from the Italian government, has succeeded in obtaining permission 
to uncover the wall in which the inscription was found. This archaic 
Doric inscription of the sixth century b. e., of such unexampled 
length, and giving as it does an invaluable accession to our knowledge 
of the Doric dialect, as well as being the first specimen of the far- 
famed Kretan legislation, has created a legitimate excitement. The 
text has been published twice already (in the Mittheilungen, and by 
Comparetti in his Museo It. di Ant. Classica), and a number of mono- 
graphs on it are expected during the year. The Journal itself expects 
to publish in its next (October) number an article on the subject by 
Prof. A. C. Merriam. 

Mykenai.— Two dagger-blades. — Among the objects found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mykenai were two dagger-blades : it was only lately 
that, on cleaning them, it was found that they bore fine and beauti- 
fully detailed incrustations representing warlike and hunting scenes, 
lions, antelopes, birds flying over a morass, etc. According to M. 
Dumont (since deceased), these interesting works belong to the xn. or 
xin. century b. c. : that they are anterior to any Asiatic influence and 
are not of Greek but of Egyptian origin. Their Egyptian origin was 
also strongly supported by M. Perrot from all the details of workman- 
ship, costume, etc. ; but, on the other hand, M. Loon Heuzey sus- 
tained that they were identical in manufacture with the other Mvke- 
naian works, and certaiply proceeded from the Mykenaian School. — 
Revue Arch., 1884, n. p. 109. 

nemea. — The French School has made some excavations here, but 
they resulted in no finds of importance. — ’E0. ’A PX ., 1884. i. n. p. 92. 

Olympia. — The excavations here by the Archeological Society began 
with the running of a trench 35 feet fong, 200 feet north of the north- 
east corner of the stadion. At the depth of three feet was found a 
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vault made with tiles, and a human skull in it. Nothing more being 
found here, attention was directed to the Palaistra, to excavating the 
north-west corner of it, left unexcavated by the Germans. At the 
depth of about nine feet was found a wall running from north to 
south, badly built of poros stones, marble fragments, especially tiles 
from the roof of the temple of Zeus. At the depth of thirteen feet 
began the finding of bronze fragments and Byzantine coins. So far, 
have been found, in the Palaistra and the bed of the river Kladeos, 
358 coins, including some splendidly preserved coins of Elis ; and of 
bronze objects 48, among which are to be distinguished especially the 
upper part, to the knees, of a statuette with out-spread wings ; the 
face of another statuette of beautiful archaic art ; and some roughly- 
made animals. There have been found also some pieces of archi- 
tecture of terra-cotta, with color well preserved; and some lead objects, 
among which the most worthy of mention is a round object with pro- 
jecting edges having a hole in the center, and on one side in very 
small letters the inscription IIPOEENIAA. But the most important 
of all the finds were a fragment of a metope of the temple of Zeus, and 
two fragments of the folds of the drapery belonging to some of the 
statues from the west pediment of the same temple. — ’E <£. ’A p*., 1884 , 
pp. 94-5. 

Oropos. — Sanctuary of Amphiaraos. — Very important documents have 
resulted from the w'ork undertaken last season by Mr. Phintikles : 
decrees of pro xenia inscribed on marbles bearing ancient dedicatory 
inscriptions to Amphiaraos ; a senatus-eonsultum of the time of Sulla 
in which latinisms abound in the Greek translation ; inscriptions 
giving new names of artists, Simalos, Dionysios son of Aristos, Aga- 
tharchos son of Dionysios, Thoinias son of Teisikrates of Sikyon, 
Teisikrates son of Thoinias, Naxias (or Praxias) son of Lysimachos of 
Athens. A theatre built in tufa, of a singular form, w r as also discov- 
ered with an adjacent portico, near which was found a charming mar- 
ble statue of a reposing Herakles, wanting the head and the le^s 
below the knees. One of the bases originally supported statues of 
Ptolemy and Arsinoe, while on another stood a colossal statue of Sulla 
by Teisikrates son of Thoinias ; it bore the inscription : 6 8^09 

QptDirlaiv A CVKIOV KopvijAiov A evKiov vliiv IvWav ’Eiraf>p6Si.TOV tov iavrov 
( rwry/pa k at titpytryv ’A/xtfjcapdw eVi Upews <t>/)vvi'xov • TtUTiKpdn)<s ©oivtou 
eiroir/cre. A large Doric temple has been uncovered, having six col- 
umns on the front and Ionic columns inside, ’before which is an altar 
surrounded by theatre-like seats and a double-aisled columned hall. 
The pieces of architecture found comprise drums of columns, of which 
two are Doric with flutes ; some whole Ionic capitals, one of which is 
of an anta ; and some fragments, two pieces of a pilaster, two fragments 
of an echinus, some fragments of cornice with blue color, triglyphs, 
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anti drops from the cornice. — *E<£. ’Apx-> 1884, pp. 98-100; Revue Arch., 
1885. pp. 95-96 ; Bert. Phil. Woch., March 28, 1885. 

Sume, Island of. — In the Emporion has been found a marble relief, 
almost entirely preserved, of a man very much like Aristion on the 
well-known stele of that name. Under the man is an animal, proba- 
bly a wild boar. — ’Ap\., May 3. 

Suresa. — Another ancient mine has been discovered at Suresa, three 
miles up the mountain from Laurion. A horizontal zigzag channel, 
40 to 50 centimetres square, leads to a chamber 20 by 15 metres, from 
which numerous galleries, some one metre by 30 cent., others only 3Q 
cent, square, lead to the exterior. The chamber is 10 metres high, 
but much of the softer iron strata above had fallen in, and an excava- 
tion of two metres did not reach the floor. 

Thessalonike. — By the opening of a new street the discovery was 
made of the marble antic of a large door, a Corinthian column, and an 
inscribed slab. — Nea Hemera of Trieste, May 2. 

. Tiryns. — Dr. Schliemann’s excavations in April of last year resulted 
in bringing to light an immense palace occupying the whole summit 
of the Akropolis. The wall-paintings were copied by Dr. Doerpfeld. 
The vases found were of the most archaic type, and a capital discov- 
ered belonged to the primitive Doric style. It would seem that the 
palace dates from two periods ; the first, prehistoric and contempo- 
rary with the tombs of Mykenai, and the second, not more recent than 
the viii. century b. e. To the former period belong numerous terra- 
cottas, specimens of pottery, images of Hera as a cow, obsidian knives, 
etc. — Rev. Arch., 1884, ii. p. 83. In a letter to the Nation (Oct. 23, 

1884, p. 351) Mr. Deffner mentions some interesting particulars : he 
shows that the shafts of the columns must have been of wood. 

The volume of Dr. Schliemann on Tiryns, promised for last month, 
has not yet been issued. A letter from Athens, dated May 8, says 
“ Dr. Schliemann goes next week to Tiryns, where, under the direction 
of Dr. Doerpfeld and M. Philios, he is expending a large sum of money 
in clearing away the rubbish accumulated during his former excava- 
tions.” This has resulted in some interesting discoveries which he 
has incorporated in an appendix of which he is now (June) correct- 
ing the proofs : the volume will appear by mid-summer. — Athenseum , 
May 30, 1885. 

Turkey: Constantinople. — Some improvements have been made in 
the arrangements of the museum by its director Hamdi Bey. The 
collection has been labelled in Turkish and French, and the admis- 
sion fee of five piastres has been suppressed.— Athenaum, March 14, 

1885. 
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ITALY. 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Bologna. — The most important question of which archeologists have 
been seeking the solution in this region (especially in the necropolis 
of the podere Arnoaldi Veli in San Polo) is that of the peoples who suc- 
cessively occupied the valley of the Po before the Roman dominion. 
It was already known that in the podere Arnoaldi Veli there existed 
tombs belonging not only to the most ancient period, the so-called 
Umbrian, but also to the more recent or Etruscan period. The inves- 
tigations recently made have solved at least the problem of the topo- 
graphical relation of these two classes of tombs, as it has been found 
that there is, between the ancient and the Etruscan sepulchres, a strip 
of ground fifty-six metres wide, in which no tombs have been found, 
but only traces of very early dwelling-houses. It is an interesting 
fact that the Etruscan tombs which were found underneath inviolate 
Roman tombs of the early empire had been completely devastated, 
only sculptured and inscribed stones and fractured vases having been 
left. Either the Celts or the Romans may have been the authors of 
this act, probably the latter. — Barnabei in the Bull. deW Inst., Janu- 
ary, 1885: and Gozzadini in the Notizie digit Scad, February, 1884. p. 
61, ff.. and September, p. 292, ff. 

Campania. — Necropolis of Calatia. — The discovery of the necropolis in 
the neighborhood of le Gallazze brings to light many objects similar to 
those of the neighboring necropolis of Suessola, and indicates a con- 
siderable extension of time and various styles of art, as rude works of 
local manufacture are found by the side of others of Greek importa- 
tion belonging to the best early period. What distinguish this from 
other necropoli of southern Italy are the deep circular or cylindrical 
wells, built of tufa and leaning on the hill ; these Prof. Sogliano con- 
siders to be sepulchral. — Not. degli Scavi, August, 1884, p. 277 ; and 
Bull, del! List., March. 1885. 

Capri. — At the beginning of the winter were discovered some im- 
portant remains of a large villa of early imperial times : what remains 
of the walls is covered with frescoes of the best style, and the floors 
had mosaic pavements. The road to the villa, and remains of the 
aqueduct which supplied it with water, have been found. — Berl. Phil. 
Woch., January 24, 1885. 

Castelletto t icino. — The numerous tombs found here are similar to 
those of the neighboring Golasecca. The most important object found 
was a bronze cista a cordoni, evidently belonging to the fifth century 
b. c. : its cover was formed of a bronze bowl with figures in relief (a 
shako) representing a sphinx and a chimera. — Notizie degli Scavi, May 
1884, p. 166. 
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Civita Lavinia. — The discovery has been made of the ruins of a tem- 
ple of Juno Sospita. Many fragments of sculpture seem of Greek 
workmanship : among them are a head of a goddess, one of Jupiter, 
and six torsi ; also four horse’s heads of fine style, from a quadriga. 
Remains of an imperial and of a private villa, and of the arx of Lanu- 
vium were also brought to light. These excavations have been car- 
ried on by an Englishman, Mr. Pullan. — Not. degli Scavi. April, 1884, 
p. 159. 

Roman Villa. — Between Civita Lavinia and Genzano a magnificent 
Roman villa of the first century has been excavated : it is of extraor- 
dinary size and magnificence, and the long colonnades instead of 
being of Alban stone, as is usual, are of red oriental granite. It was 
ornamented with stuccoes and wall-paintings of the best style and: 
taste. — Not. degli Scavi, J uly, 1884, p. 240. 

Cum/e. — O n the side of the necropolis next to lake Licola. among 
other discoveries, a most important tomb has been explored, 4.12 met. 
long by 3.30 wide, formed of large slabs of tufa, and divided into four 
loculi, containing skeletons and sepulchral objects. In the interior 
was inscribed an archaic Greek inscription: HTI1Y TEI KLINEI 
TOYT El LENOI HYT1Y- — . wo r-fj Kklvy tovtu Ados . vito . . . Notable 
is vttv—vtto, and Prof. Sogliano sees here traces of JEolic influence on the 
Ionic of Cumte : Aevos is probably for Ados. — Aof. degli Scavi , October, 
1884, pp. 353-356 ; cf. Bull, dell' last., March, 1S85. 

Lentini (Sicily). — In digging on the property of Sig. Pisani, some 
laborers discovered a very important series of archaic tombs formed 
of large slabs of calcareous stone, similar to those of Megara, Selinus 
and Syracuse: in them were found chased bracelets and vases of 
massive silver ; a golden plaque with ornamentation, and a ring and 
small vase, also of gold ; a vase with representations of animals of the 
archaic type in horizontal zones : etc. Sig. Cavallari in visiting the 
city discovered a small Christian catacomb connecting with that of 
Saint Thecla. — Not. degli Scavi. July, 1884, p. 252-4. 

Marino. — Villa of Q. Voconius Pollio.— This most important discovery 
is treated in an exhaustive and scientific manner by Comm. Rodolfo 
Lanciani in a monograph in the Bull, della Comm. Arch, di Roma, fasc. 
IV. 1884, which is analyzed among the Summaries of Periodicals. 

N emi.— On the east bank of the lake of Nemi have been discovered 
two necropoli : one,' pagan of an early period, and the second, Chris- 
tian. — Ibid., p. 238. 

Sta. Anatolia di Narco (Umbria).— The Notide degli Scavi of April, 1884, 
gives a detailed account of excavations undertaken in this locality 
under the direction of Sig. Sordini, which resulted in the discovery 
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of part of an ancient and extensive necropolis, devastated at an early 
period. 

Orvieto. — For more than a year the old and new necropoli of this 
city have been yielding innumerable objects of interest. Many tombs, 
especially those of the northern necropolis, belong to the archaic 
period.— Mot. de;/li Scam, December, 1884, p. 418. 

Praeneste (Palestrina). — The cathedral of Palestrina is in part formed 
out of the old Basilica of Praeneste : recently, portions of the early 
wall of Pelasgic origin, which formed the substructure, have been 
found: above, a wall in opus quadratum has come to light, decorated 
with niches adorned with colonnettes and pilasters; also, a fragment 
of inscription thus reconstructed by Mr. Enrico Stevenson: L. Quinc- 
tius. T. f. L. n. praetor Le VCADO . CEPIT ] T. Quinctius T. f. L. n. 
conso V. DEDIT. According to this restoration, it belongs to the 
year 560 r. c., and is a dedicatory inscription of the spoils of Leuka- 
dia, conquered during the Macedonian war by L. Quinctius Flaminius 
legate of his brother the consul Titus Quinctius Flaminius.— Bull, dell' 
In s'., March, 1885. 

The important discovery of the ancient sun-dial on the facade of 
the Cathedral was made by Prof. 0. Marucchi, and a notice of this 
discovery has already been given on p. 215. 

Pratica.— It now appears that the territory of the ancient Lavinium 
contains an archeological stratum similar to that of the most ancient 
Latin tombs around the Alban lake and the Etruscan tombe a pozzo. 
Prince Camillo Borghese, on whose land the discoveries have been 
made during the past winter, has formed, in the castle of Pratica, a 
collection of the objects found : both the pottery and the bronzes are 
similar to those of Tarquinii, the Alban necropolis, etc. In an ancient 
well were found a number of objects of very different periods of 
which the most interesting are ( 1) the painted clay capital of a pilaster, 
adorned with an archaic relief of Hercules and the Nemtean lion; (2) 
a fragment of a terra-cotta relief representing one of the combats of 
Hercules; (8) a superb piece of green glass incrustation, covered with 
blue enamel, on which is a relief of the head of Medusa. — Bull, dell' 
Inst., March, 1885. 

Reggio (Calabria).— Among the many discoveries made here in 1884 
the most important are certain objects (some of them being figures of 
Isis) which proceed without doubt from the vicinity of the temple of 

Isis and Sera pis, known to have existed in this neighborhood. Not 

d. Scavi , August, 1884, p. 281. 

Rome. Bronze statues of Athletes.— In digging the foundations of the 
new theatre in the Via Nazionale on the brow of the Quirinal, near the 
baths of Constantine, the discovery was ma le, February 8th" of a 
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bronze statue larger than life-size (6 ft. 101 ins.) in good preservation : 
it is said to be of Greek workmanship of the best period, the first of 
its class found in Rome. Opinions differ as to the identity of the 
statue. According to some it is the portrait statue of an athlete : it 
has also been called a Herakles. It is the nude figure of a man, 
standing erect, resting his weight slightly on the right leg ; the left is 
somewhat bent. His right hand is placed behind his back, while his 
left is held aloft and was evidently supported on a sceptre now disap- 
peared. It is a life-like portrait of great beauty : the face is full of 
animation: “the frontal sinus is strongly developed, giving the fore- 
head a somewhat retreating line, and the nose is slightly aquiline. . . . 
The head is small : the details of the hair upon the head and body 
are rendered with especial care."’ The hair, cut short, is divided into 
slightly curled locks. The downy hair on the well-rounded chin and 
cheeks is delicately engraved in a variety of gentle curves. The small- 
est details are carefully treated, as, for instance, the creases on the 
neck, abdomen and elsewhere, and the folds of the flesh under the 
knuckle of the little finger. The muscular development of the upper 
part of the body is remarkable. On the breast is the inscription 
L. VI. T. XXIX, also read L. VII. S. L. XXII X, which is thought to 
be the shipping-mark. The statue is now stowed away in a magazine, 
waiting for the building of the new Museum in the baths of Diocle- 
tian. Although fractured in several places all the pieces have been 
recovered. 

In the first days of April a second bronze statue, evidently of Greek 
workmanship, was discovered close to the spot where the first had 
been found. It represents a pancratiast seated, reposing after the 
combat; his elbows resting on his knees, and his forearms and hands, 
with the cestus still on them, extended one over the other. This life- 
size figure is uninjured with the exception of a fracture in the right 
thigh ; the head, hands and feet are perfect. — Roman letter, London 
Times of April 4 ; Bed. Phil. Woch., March 7 ; Nuova Antologia, Febru- 
ary 15. 

Tombs of the Licinii and the Onlpiimii. — In the Villa Bonaparte, on 
the Via Salaria, some workmen discovered, last March, a family tomb 
of remarkable beauty, divided into several rooms which contained 
eight beautifully sculptured and two plain sarcophagi in complete 
preservation. The inscriptions found include epitaphs of the consul 
Licinius Crassus (27 a. d.) ; of his son, Cn. Pompeius, Pontifex and 
Qusestor, husband of Antonia the daughter of Claudius (both father 
and son were killed in a. i>. 47 by an order of Claudius) ; of L. Calpur- 
nius Piso Frugi Lieinianus, brother of the preceding, adopted by 
Galba in 69 a. n. and killed at the same time by Otho ; and of several 
others; the inscriptions are as follows: 
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M.LICINIVS 
M ■ F • MEN 
CRASSVS ■ FRVGl 
PONTIF- PR. VRB 
COS LEG 

Tl • C'LAVDI- CAESAR IS 
AVG GE// MANICI 
in M(auretani)A 

[d]Is-M ANIB VS 
[l] • CALPVRNl/ / /IsONIS 
FRVGl - LICINIANI 
XV VIR • S • F 
ET- VE///ANIAE 
Q ■ VERANI • COS . AVG . F 
GEMINAE 
PISONIS ■ FRVGl 

C -CALPVRNIO 

pIsoni-crasso 

FRVGl - LICINIANO 


CN.POMP [EIVS] 

CR ASSI- F -MEN 
MAGNVS 

PONTIF • QVAEST 
TI • CLAVDI • CAESARIS . AVG 
GERMANICI 
SOCERI- SVI 


C . C A L P V R X I V S 
CRASSVS • FRVGl ■ 
LICINIANVS- CON 
SVL- PONTIFEX 
ET - ACEDIA - QVIN 
TINI-CRASSI- 


Licinia- Cornelia 

M • F • VOL VS I A • 
TORQVATA 
L - VOL VS I- COS- 
AVGVRIS • 


This was evidently the burial place of the two great consular fami- 
lies, the Licinii and the Calpurnii, and its discovery is considered to 
be the most important of its kind made in Home since the finding of 
the tombs of the Scipios in 1780. 

It is singular that on Piso’s monument the D at the beginning of 
the first line, the L at that of the second, the letters P and ON in 
Pisonis, R in Frugi, IN in Liciniani, the XV at the beginning of the 
fourth line, and the R in Veraniae have been obliterated with a 
pointed tool : also in No. 5 the first four lines of the inscription con- 
taining the names of the deceased have been obliterated, and several 
other similar mutilations have been made. This is evidently the sign 
of a proscription. The L. Volusius, Mr. Stephenson thinks, is the 
famous L. Volusius Saturninus (j 50 a. d.) celebrated by Pliny, Taci- 
tus and Columella. He conjectures Calpurnius Crassus to be the one 
who conspired against Nerva and Trajan and was killed under Had- 
rian. The use of consvl for cos. indicates, according to Stevenson 
(Bull. rl. fast.'), the time of Trajan. 

A description of one of the monuments will show the general style. 
That of Piso 11 is a rectangular dado of white marble, measuring 3 ft. 
2 ins. in height by 3 ft. in width, and 2 ft. 7 ins. in thickness, stand- 
ing on a moulded plinth a foot in height, and surmounted by a pedi- 
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inent ornamented with pulvinars on the sides and griffins on the 
tympanum, the entire height being 5 ft. 7 ins. . . . On one side . . a 
sacrificial vase is sculptured in relief, and on the other a paten” 
{Times). The following are the subjects sculptured on the monu- 
ments : (1) Castor and Pollux carrying off the daughters of Leukip- 
pos ; on the cover groups of victories ; (2) a scene of Bacchanalia ; 
(3) a rich festoon supported by winged genii and victories, and with 
the portraits of the two deceased; (4) festoons and masks; (5) 
chimerae ; (6) the birth of Bacchus ; (7) genii supporting arms ; (8) 
the Indian triumph of Bacchus with fauns and elephants. 

The greater part of these monuments undoubtedly belong to the art 
of the first century a. d., and are of great importance. 1 — Bull, dell’ 
Inst., 1885, Nos. i. and n.; Nuova Antnlogia, March 15 and April 1 ; 
Roman letter of March 27, London Times ; Notizie degli Scavi, Novem- 
ber, 1884, p. 393. 

Near the Basilica of St. John Lateran has been found the marble 
statue of a female 'of very good work, with the following hexameter 
inscription On the Jbase : t)v ttivvtt)V h<vpr]v Ei/WA.iov laar 6 yapfipos. 
The head is preserved, yet it shows, in comparison with the rest of the 
statue, extremely rough work. From this it is evident that the face 
was cut out of an earlier one. On the left cheek can be plainly seen 
how far the original face goes, and where the new cutting begins. 
This is the first example we have of this kind of overworking. Here- 
tofore it has been supposed that the change of a statue from one per- 
son to another consisted in the substitution of another entire head. — 
Berl. Phil. Woch., March 21 ; Bull delP Inst, April, 1885. 

On the same site was discovered a marble cippus with a dedicatory 
inscription to the rural divinities and to the genius of the Emperor 
Hadrian by the “ equites ” natives of Thrace. These soldiers formed 
the mounted guard of the Emperors, and it was precisely near the 
Lateran that their quarters were situated. — Nuova Antologia, March 
15, 1885. 

Lararium. — In the Via del Statuto near S. Maria Maggiore has been 
found the lararium or domestic chapel of a Roman family. The 
chamber is rectangular, and its walls have several steps on which 
were placed many small statuettes of various divinities, e. g., Jupiter 
Serapis, Venus, Hercules and Bacchus. Of great interest are several 
objects of Egyptian origin : a statuette of Isis-Fortuna with the lotus, 
a cippus of Horus with hieroglyphs, and a talisman on which is 
engraved the triumph of good over the evil element represented by 
Bes : the inscriptions on the latter are of great interest. At the end of 

1 It is reported that a beautiful bronze statuette about 2 ft. high was found in the 
tomb, but secreted by the workman and sold to a Russian for 6.000 lire. 
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the lararium was a larger statue of Fortune with the cornucopia in 
her left hand and the gubernaeulum in her right. It is thought that 
this important monument may he preserved. 

Important Objects Discovered in Rome during the Year 1884. 

It will be of interest to the readers of the Journal to have placed 
before them a list of these objects, selected from the full catalogue 
given in the last number of the Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica 
Comunale of Rome for 1884. 

Paintings . — Fifteen fragments of wall-paintings found on the Esqui- 
line, Castro Pretorio, Quirinal, etc. Several of the scenes depicted are 
of genre subjects: a rustic house before which a woman is seen feed- 
ing hens: another house; in front of it is a woman bidding farewell 
to two men, one on horseback, and the other on foot, who seem to be 
leaving for the hunt : a sea-tiger and a hippoeamp, on each of which 
a Nereid is seated: a dancing female, partly covered with a violet 
mantle : an Athena promachos, etc., etc. 

Statuary.— Of the nine statues or groups, those of Jupiter and 
Kybele have nothing remarkable about them ; a female figure seated 
on a rock — probably one of the Muses — and a spirited group of the 
combat of a panther and a wild boar, seem to be the best of this group. 
Several of the eight busts are interesting: the Anakreon has been 
described already on p. 101 of the Journal ; a beautiful ideal female 
head found on the Esquiline, and a male head of athletic type in the 
style of Lysippos, some fine torsi, etc., are also to be noticed. Among 
the numerous small objects in bronze, the most interesting are those 
taken from five very ancient sepulchres rudely formed of squared 
pieces of tufa not united with cement, which were discovered on the 
Esquiline in the new Via del Statuto. 

Terra-Cottas . — Among a number of pieces two figures are of interest, 
one erect, and the other from the lid of a sarcophagus and preserving 
traces of polychromy : also part of a frieze with painted (blue, yellow 
and red) reliefs (bust of bearded Bacchus giving wine to a Chimera, 
etc.): other portions of friezes are also adorned with reliefs, mostly 
bacchic in character. Several olle and nineteen vases of buccaro laziale 
form a most interesting and archaic group, found in the five sepul- 
chres already mentioned. They will be illustrated in the Bullettino 
for 1885. 

Excavations in the villa Spithover, opposite the Ministry of Finance, 
during January, broughfrto light, at a depth of 12 metres underground, 
an excavation in the tufa consisting of two chambers joined by a nar- 
row passage. The walls have apses, and in the first hall there is an 
altar. It is thought by some to have been dedicated to the worship- 
of Mithras. 
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Imperial Palace. — By the recently discovered atrium of the Vestals, 
and opposite the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, stand the walls of the 
Palatium , belonging to early imperial times : within them had been 
built a number of hav-lofts which have now been demolished. “Al- 
ready the area of one great hall, with large niches for statues in it, and 
far exceeding in dimensions and grandeur any of the remains of the 
Forum adjoining it or of the palace of the Ca;sars above it, has been 
cleared.” After cutting through the modern flooring the ancient one 
was found at a depth corresponding with the level of the Forum. 
“ One-half of this hall has been further cleared down to that level, and 
from it opens a passage the walls and ceilings of which are covered 
with comparatively uninjured fresco paintings, representing Christian 
saints standing in rows on one side and the other, while on the face 
of the wall of the hall itself are remains of similar frescoes, indicating 
that it had been completely decorated in the same manner. Comm. 
De Rossi attributes these frescoes to the x. or xi. century. As to the 
building itself, he reserves his opinion until the excavations have pro- 
gressed farther. He had, however, before they began, suggested, in 
his study on the Anglo-Saxon coins which has been noticed on p. 215 
of the Journal, that this Imperial residence had been adopted during 
the early Middle Ages as a papal residence. — Roman Letter of London 
Times, April 28, 1885. 

Jewish Cemetery. — During the winter of 1884, Prof. 0. Marucchi 
made further researches in this cemetery, discovered by him two years 
before. It is situated at the Vigna Apollon i on the Via Lnhicana, and 
was connected with an important centre of Jewish population. Its 
extent is proved by numerous galleries and cubiculi still filled with 
earth. Besides numerous Greek inscriptions containing the usual 
Jewish formula GN0dAe K€iTdi, 6N eipHNH kOIMHCIC dYTOf- he dis- 
covered two in Hebrew, which he reads (1) Amen Scialom both, and (2) 
Nuah. This is important, as the most considerable of the Roman 
Jewish cemeteries, that of the Vigna Randanini, had not yielded as in- 
gle Hebrew inscription. 

Turin. — Important portions of the Roman walls have been laid bare 
near the Piazza Madama and the Church of the Consolata. — Bull. deW 
Inst., January, 1885. 

Verona. — Prehistoric Wall. — Excavations have disclosed a gigantic 
wall composed of marble blocks, the remnants of which extend over a 
length of about 500 metres. — Le Museon, January, 1885, p. 125. 

Antiquities of the Stone Age. — In the commune of Breonio (prov. of 
Verona), during the last few years, Cav. De Stefani has made extensive 
discoveries of objects belonging to the stone age, especially arms and 
utensils, many of which are unique in Europe, and resemble more- 
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those of some portions of America. — Aid della R. Accad. del Lincei 
(Rome). Rendiconti, January 18, 1885, p. 63, and February 15, p. 151. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Rome Cemetery of Domitilla. — The excavations in this catacomb 
have been carried on near the cubieulum of Ampliatus: this was one 
of the nuclei, originally separate, out of which the vast necropolis of 
Domitilla was formed. It has furnished a number of inscriptions 
anterior to Constantine, one of those recently found reads, Secunda esto 
in refrigerio. De Rossi notes the importance of this formula, as a 
prayer and in accord with the formulas of the early liturgical prayers. 
Among the objects found is a cameo of oriental sardonyx, represent- 
ing a winged Eros on a hippoeamp ; a medallion of Commodus, and 
one with the bust of Diocletian. — Btdleltino di Arch. Crist., 1884—85, 
pp. 41, 43. 

A subterranean chapel of considerable extent has been opened, hav- 
ing arched tombs in the walls. On the walls are many graffiti , made 
by ancient pilgrims, which would indicate that the chapel contained 
the tomb of some well-known martyr. — Nuova Antologia, January 
15, 1885. 

Cemetery of Priscilla. — Work on this catacomb, which had long been 
suspended on account of the difficulty of getting out the earth, has 
been taken up again this winter, and the results of the excavations 
will be given by Comm. De Rossi in the next number of his Bv.llettino. 

Basilica of Saint Agnes outside the Walls. — In restoring the side stair- 
case, it was found that one of the marble steps was formed by a frag- 
ment of the ancient trammna of the altar, with a youthful female 
figure carved in relief and bearing the ancient scratched inscription, 
Sancta Agnes. The importance of this discovery is great, as the sculp- 
ture seems to belong to the fourth century. 

Frescos of the ancient Papal Residence.— The discovery of this interest- 
ing series of frescos ot the x. or xi. century is noticed on p. 241 in the 
description of the excavation of the imperial palace. 

S. Maria Maggiore. — An examination of one of the bells brought to 
light the following inscription: Ad honorem Dei et beate Marie Virginia 
ista campana facta fait per Alfanum postmodvm in Anno Domini 
MCt'LXXXIX renorota est per Dominvm Pandulplnm de Sabello pro 
redempti/me anhne sue. tluidoctus Pi-sanus et Andreas ejus filius me 
fccerimt. Alfanus was chamberlain of Pope Callixtus II. (1119-1124), 
and Pandolt'o Savelli ( y 1306) was senator of Rome in 1279. — Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, February 13, 1S85. 

Rossano (Calabria). — The superb Greek MS. of the Gospels on purple 
vellum, attributed to the sixth century, whose illuminations are of 
the greatest importance for early Christian art, has recently been com- 
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pleted by the discovery of the missing leaves by the Abbate Cozza- 
Luzi. — Revue de VArt Chretien , 18S5, i. p. 129-30. 

Venice, — Palace of the Doges. — The scaffoldings, which during the last 
three years have concealed the lower arcades, have been removed. 
The restorations are said to have been very successful. 

Verona. — Mosaic Pavement. — In the last century portions of a mosaic 
pavement were discovered which were believed to belong to the early 
Church. During last year, excavations in the courts around the pres- 
ent medheval cathedral have resulted in bringing to light an exten- 
sive pavement of geometrical design : two inscriptions were found : 
Concordia cvm svis fecit P (edes) LX, and Stercorivs et Vespvla, 
cum svis fecervxt pedes dvcextos. The two pavements discovered, 
one ab. 50 m. long, the other ab. 30, evidently belong to separate edi- 
fices. Of the former, two sections of unequal width remain (10 m. 
and 7 m. wide) and probably formed the pavemfent of the nave and 
left aisle of the early basilica of Verona, destroyed before the ix. cen- 
tury. The second mosaic belonged, probably, to a second basilica. 
Count Cipolla is inclined to attribute both to the v. or vi. century.— 
Not. degli Seavi, 1884, April and December, pp. 136 and 401, sq. 

FRANCE. 

Societe des Amis des Monuments Parisiens.— A few months ago a new so- 
ciety thus entitled was formed in Paris. The members of the com- 
mittee form a brilliant and illustrious body, and comprise not only 
archaeologists and men of letters, but distinguished artists of all kinds. 
Its president is M. Albert Lenoir. Its object, at first, was “ to watch 
over the monuments of art and over the monumental physiognomy of 
Paris,” and to prevent any recurrence of the deplorable acts of van- 
dalism which have been so rampant there during the last half-cen- 
tury. A sign of the times is the interesting series of six articles on 
recent acts of vandalism, published in the Ghronique des Arts, by M. 
Arthur Rhone, which constitute, as the Athenaeum remarks, a formid- 
able indictment of the government. 

We hear ( Athenseum , May 9) that, since then, the Society has re- 
solved to extend its operations to the whole of France, and that a fed- 
eration has been formed of the provincial learned and archseological 
societies in order to protect national antiquities more effectually than 
does the Commission des Monuments Historiques. 

CongresArcheologiquede France. — The French Archaeological society 
held its annual congress atMontbrison (Loire), beginning June 25 and 
lasting until July 2. Its programme was to study the monuments of 
the Forez and neighboring provinces belonging to the Prehistoric, 
Gallic, Roman and Christian periods, as well as certain especial ques- 
tions of more general import which this study will bring forward. 
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Chatillon-sur-Indre. — On one of the capitals of the church here, 
dating from the twelfth century, M. Palustre has read the name of a 
sculptor until now unknown : Petrus Janitor istuil fecit primum. — Bull. 
Mon., 1885, p. 221. 

Evreux. — Cathedral. — In October the tomb of Bishop Jean de la 
Cour d’Aubergenville, who died in 1256, was brought to light. A fine 
erozier in enameled bronze having in the centre of its volute the sub- 
ject of St. Michael and the Dragon, and a beautiful pastoral gold ring 
of elaborate workmanship, were found with the body. — Gazette Arch., 
1884, 9-12, p. 376. 

Gavr’inis (Morbihan). — Meyalithic Monument. — Under the well-known 
covered alley a crypt has been found with numerous sculptures in ad- 
mirable preservation. Their position makes it certain, as had been 
suspected by Dr. Closmadeuc, that the sculptures were executed be- 
fore placing the stones in position. — Revue Arch., 1884, n. p. 322-31. 

Laval. — Restoration of the Cathedral. — The work of transformation has 
already begun, the eastern portal being the first point to be attacked. 
It is proposed to add a spire to the tower over the apse, and to con- 
struct a choir in the style of the thirteenth centurv. — Bull. Mon., 1885, 

p. 21!). 

Nixeville (Meuse). — Frankish Cemetery. — M. Ch. le Bceuf has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to light more than a hundred and fifty tombs in 
this newly discovered cemetery, and in securing a number of interest- 
ing objects. — Bull. Mon., 1885, p. 217. 

Ormes. (Beauce). — Prehistoric Antiquities. — Immense subterranean 
constructions dug in the tufa have been uncovered. These crypts are 
composed of circular halls, vaulted and joined by means of many 
narrow galleries. In them have been discovered several objects belong- 
ing to the Gallo-Roman period. — Le Museon, January, 1885, p. 129. 

Paris. — -Museum Guimet. — The offer by M. Guimet, to the Govern- 
ment, of his famous Oriental Museum lias been accepted, and a build- 
ing is being erected to receive it on the Place d’lena. in Paris. The 
museum has been until now in Lyons. 

Museum of the Louvre. — The more important of the works recently 
bought for the department of antiques of the Louvre are now on ex- 
hibition in one of the halls. They include marble busts, two of which 
belong to the archaic school, and others to the best period, a fine 
torso of Greek workmanship, extensive and well-preserved bas-reliefs 
and a number of smaller objects. Among the latter are to be re- 
marked a fine vase with red figures, signed, and especially a cut 
bronze plaque representing the combat of Herakles and Apollon, from 
the Castellani collection, a famous piece discovered in Krete, and a 
most important work for the study of the origin of Greek art. — Revue 
Arch., 1884, ii. p. 376. 
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Trocadero. — Three new halls will soon be added to the museum of 
casts, which will then fill the entire left hand gallery of the palace. 
Among the most recent additions of importance are the portals of the 
cathedrals of Rouen and Bordeaux. The new halls are filled with casts 
taken principally from the monuments of the centre and south of 
France. 

Gallo-Roman Antiquities. — Near the rue Clovis, M. Toulouze opened 
an ancient mound belonging to the first or second century, in which 
he found some fragments of amphora;, cenochoe with bas-reliefs, coins, 
etc. Not far from this he discovered an interesting collection of iron 
instruments, also dating from the Gallo-Roman period, which were 
doubtless the tools of some artisan, perhaps a carpenter. — Revue Arch., 
1884, n. pp. 376-79. 

Poitiers (near). — Cemetery of Antigny. — At the annual congress of 
the Sociites savantes de France, held at the Sorbonne, April 7-11, Father 
de la Croix described the excavations he has been superintending at 
the cemeteries of Civaux and Antigny, near Poitiers. In the latter 
he found an important series of tombs belonging to the latter part of 
the Merovingian period. They are generally covered with lids orna- 
mented with bands and patterns in low relief. — Gazette Arch., 18S5, p. 
120 . 

rouen. — Cemetery at St. Ouen. — In December, some laborers at work 
under the pavement of the nave met, first, with the pavement of the 
thirteenth century, and soon came upon several strata of early tombs 
at a depth of between 2.50 and 3 metres. The upper stratum con- 
tained eight sarcophagi dating, probably, from the twelfth century, 
and containing the bodies of the abbots of the monastery. In the 
third was found an inscription, traced on a plaque of lead, which 
shows this to be the tomb of the Abbot Rainfroy, who succeeded 
Guillaume Ballot in 1136 : hic reqviescit pie memorie do mxvs rix- 

FREDVS MONCHVS ET ABBS HVIV's LOCI QVI ECCLESIAM ISTAM POST | 
COMBVSTIONEM RESTAVIT MVlRO CIXSIT ET . . . ET ALIIS | BOXIS DI- 

tavit. A second inscription of 1058 (?) gives the name of the arch- 
deacon Hugues. xvi kl octo | ris obiit hv|go archidiacoxi axxo 

IXC .... DXI I ML VIII (?) • • • 

At a lower depth a group of Frankish stone sarcophagi came to 
light, narrower at the head than at the feet, most of them containing 
the bodies of warriors ; among the objects found in them were some 
beautiful belt-clasps, one being of silver and of fine workmanship ; 
two round gold fibula 1 , of unusual size, adorned with delicate gold fil- 
agree work and precious stones ; an ivory plaque ; a beautiful glass 
vase ; etc. The total number of tombs opened was about seventy-five. 
The same excavations brought to light the foundations of the Roman- 
esque church which preceded the present one ; they prove this early 
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church to have been of considerable size and beauty, occupying 
almost the same area as the present edifice. — Bull. Mon., 1885, i. p. 93 ; 
Gazette Arch., 1885, i. pp. 56, 57. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva. — Recent excavations made in the bed of the Rhone by Dr. 
Gosse have led to the discovery of many bronze objects : sword-blades, 
hatchets, arrow-heads, sickels, bracelets, etc. A fragment of collar 
(torques) shows that these objects were collected during the iron age, 
and the period is fixed by the presence of a Gallic coin. At the same 
time many objects were found belonging to the Roman, Merovingian, 
Mediaeval and Renaissance periods.- — Gazette Arch., 1885, p. 120-1. 

BELGIUM. 

Gand. — The restoration of the Cathedral is progressing under the 
direction of A. Van Assche and has already resulted in the uncover- 
ing of an interesting fragment of early Gothic, the arch leading from 
the first chapel of the choir into the transept. The choir dates from 
the thirteenth century, and, when in the sixteenth century the body 
of the church was raised, the chapels of the choir were completely 
disfigured by a mass of parasitical additions, which it is the object of 
this restoration to remove. — Revue de V Art Chretien, 1885, i. p. 127. 

Liege. — Cathedral of St. Paul. — Some recent reparations in one of the 
north chapels have brought to light, on the walls above the altar, 
some frescoes of the fourteenth century, as well as the polychromatic 
decoration of the vault. Among the frescoes best preserved are a 
figure of John the Baptist holding the Agnus Dei, and one of St. 
Michael piercing the Dragon. — Revue de V Art Chretien, 1885, i. p. 130. 

Grotto of Sinzin. — Prehisto'ric Antiquities. — Work undertaken by the 
Archaeological Society of Namur has brought to light a series of bronze 
objects identical with those in Switzerland belonging to the lacustrine 
bronze age : they were found in a walled-up cavity on the left side of 
the cavern. — Revue Arch., 1884, u. pp. 187-88 ; Le Musion, April, 1885, 
p. 258. 


GERMANY. 

Cologne. — Cathedral . — The Building Commission of the Cathedral of 
Cologne has entrusted to Dr. A. Essenwein, Director of the Germanic 
National Museum at Nuremberg, the elaboration and execution of his 
plan for the decoration of the Cathedral floor. This plan had already 
obtained the sanction of the Chapter and of the Prussian Ministry of 
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Worship. The nave and transept are to be floored with plain flags, 
bordered with marble, while the apse and chapels are to receive a rich 
figured ornamentation executed in mosaic and in the other processes 
of pavement decoration employed in the Middle Ages. A large num- 
ber of the cartoons for this, the most extensive surface-design of our 
time, are already completed. — Neueste Xachrichten, Munich, April 13 
1885. 

S. Gereon. — This church is soon to undergo a thorough renovation 
which is to comprise the repairing of the outer wails, the insertion of 
new glass windows, and the painting of the great cupola, which latter 
work is to be undertaken by Prof. Essenwein. — Archivf. Kirchl Kunst., 
1885, i. p. 6. 

Eining (Bavaria). — The remains of a large Roman villa fitted with ex- 
tensive baths have been recently discovered at this place, near Abens- 
berg (supposed to be the ancient Abusina). The heating apparatus has 
been found in very perfect condition, together with many curious and 
interesting architectural details. But, what is perhaps of more inter- 
est still, the skeleton of a woman was found, having by her side a jug, 
a. glass urn and tear-bottles; also the articles of her toilet, including 
hair-pins, pearl necklace and bracelets. Some fragments of sculpture 
were also brought to light, among them a woman’s head in marble, of 
very good execution. A “ votive ” stone also was found with an in- 
scription of four lines, dedicated in honor of Dea Fortuna Augusta 
Faustina. A large number of Roman weapons, coins, spoons, rings 
and fibulae, and many other articles, together with Roman bricks, tiles 
and stamps in considerable numbers were also discovered among the 
foundations of this interesting villa. 

Garzigar. — Greek Antiquities. — At Garzigar, near Koslin in Pomer- 
ania, a sarcophagus with four urns has been discovered, similar to 
others found last year in another Pomeranian village. They are dated 
from the second century b. c., are of Greek workmanship, and were 
probably imported by Greek merchants in the amber trade. — Le 
Museon, April, 1885, p. 25b. 

Hanau. — Roman Ruins. — Extensive ruins of military and civil con- 
structions have been brought to light ; also a cave dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Mithras. Several inscriptions indicate the legions and cohorts 
which garrisoned the station. — Le Museon, -January 18, 1885, p. 125. 

Mayence. — An inscription has been found mentioning the residence at 
Mayence (Magontiacum) of a Roman legion : leo. xiiii. g. m. v. > . c. 
velsi. secv. (Legis xrv. Gemina. Martia Victrix. centuria Caii Velsii 
secundi.) This inscription certifies to the existence of a bridge across 
the Rhine. The 14th legion returned to Mayence from Britain in 70 a. 
d. with the title Martia Victrix. — Le Museon, January, 1885, p. 128. 
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Frankish Antiquities.— The Roman and Germanic Museum of May- 
ence has received a series of exceedingly well-preserved glass vessels 
and other treasures found in Frankish tombs in Hesse. The articles 
were enclosed in stone sarcophagi ; hence the uninjured state of the 
glasses. The most elegant are flasks with handles and a slender neck, 
and are covered from top to bottom with a net-work of fine threads, a 
marvel af glass-blowing. Of greater value yet is a large gold brooch, 
the front of which exhibits a design of colored insertions not sunk in 
the back, but affixed, each piece in a separate gold capsule. The size 
and polvchrome decoration of this object make it one of the most 
important pieces of its character. — Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, April 
13, 1885. 

Zwickau. — The St. Marienkirehe, built during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and restored many times during the two succeed- 
ing centuries, is about to be thoroughly restored under the direction 
of Prof. Mothes: the work was to begin this spring. — Archivf. Kirchl. 
Kunst., 1885, n. p. 13. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Istria .—Prt historic Antiquities. — Before Mr. Burton’s work, Notes on 
the Castellan or prehistoric ruins of the Istrian Peninsula, published in 
1875, no attempt had been made to account for the ancient ruins 
called Castellieri which cover the hills and rocks of Istria ; and it was 
not until 1883 that the first scientific researches were begun in this 
field, at Vermo near Pisino, by Prof. Moser at the expense of the 
Viennese Academy. These researches resulted in the discovery of a 
necropolis which contained over a hundred tombs a combustione, con- 
sisting of square cells opened in the friable rock from 1 to 2 metres 
below the surface and covered with slabs. Each contained one, sel- 
dom more, cinerary urn of pottery or metal without special decora- 
tion. The contents of these tombs were extremely meagre. Fur- 
ther discoveries were made in the same year by Dr. Marchessetti. The 
objects found enrich the Museums of Vienna and Trieste. 

In consequence, an historical society and a provincial museum were 
founded, and excavations begun on a grand scale by Dr. Amoroso in 
the vicinity of Vermo and at the Castellieri dei Pizzughi near Parenzo, 
the latter of which was productive of very important results. The 
200 tombs at the Pizzughi, at a depth of between 0.50 and 1.5U met., 
are square and measure about a metre each way ; they are built of 
polygonal masses and covered with large calcareous slabs. A single 
tomb often contained as many as five ossuaries which also were cov- 
ered with a thin stone slab. Another species of tombs is formed in 
the shape of a small cylindrical well, also closed in by a slab : these, 
however, never contained more than a single cinerary urn. The great 
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majority follow the usual type of the Italian necropoli of the first iron 
age, with some local variations. The pottery is almost entirely made 
by hand and baked at the open fire, and in the form of a double 
truncated cone with reversed neck. The meagre decoration is strictly 
geometrical, either scratched or in relief. Among the ornaments 
found the most numerous are bracelets with linear ornamentation, 
clasps of the “ Certosa ” type, and hair-pins : numerous objects found 
demonstrate the attention paid to the refinements of the toilet even by 
such a savage people as the Histri. 

That intimate relations must have existed with Southern Italy is 
shown by the character of some of the objects found, e. g., a conical 
helmet in the form of a pileus, like many figured on Apulian vases; 
three vases of pale-red earth, unvarnished, ornamented with geomet- 
rical forms in brown and red of a manufacture known only to Apulia 
and Calabria (vii. to iv. cent. b. c.); as well as many vases of smaller 
size. Sig. Orsi concludes that the Istrian necropoli date between the 
fifth and second century b. c., there being no evidence of Roman influ- 
ence, which began to spread in Istria after 177 b. c., when the country 
was annexed to Cis- Alpine Gaul. — P. Orsi in the Bullettino dell' 
Instituto, February, 1885. 

Carnuntum.— The fragment of a vase found here shows a copy of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles : he is represented as having in his right hand 
not a bunch of grapes but the thyrsus. — Berl. Phil. Woch., January 
31, 1885. 

Salona (Dalmatia). — Christian Basilica. — The excavations which were 
brought to a close in June of last year were recommenced in January. 
To the north of the Basilica the excavations brought to light some 
sarcophagi, already despoiled and fractured. Under the pavement of 
the presbytery, apse, and nave some new sarcophagi were found ; but 
the most important discovery was a mosaic with inscription from the 
narthex, 2.14 met. long. The inscription on one of the sarcophagi is : 
depositio Gaiani die. Two others are non-entire : . . . di depositio 
Crescenti VII Id(us) Septemb(res) indictione XI qui vixit annos 
XVIII Dioscoro VC. This dates from the year 442 under the consul- 
ships of Flavius Dioscorus and Flavius Eudoxius. The second dates 
from 442 and 443: D(e)p(ositio) Luciani sud . . . VIIII . X . Sep- 
temb(res) [Diojscoro VC. D(e)p(ositio) [Th]alas[s]i Id. Aug. [Max]- 
imo n et [Patejrio V[C]. Another long inscription of Flavius Teren- 
tius and Flavia Talasia dates from 378 a. d. — Bull, di Archeol. Dahnata, 
1885, ii. p. 33 ; v. p. 87 . 

Spalatro (Dalmatia). — Cathedral . — The interior of the Cathedral, origin- 
ally the Mausoleum of Diocletian, which has been undergoing a com- 
plete restoration during the last five years, was reopened on March 
24. — Bull, di Archeol. Dalmata, 1885, v. p. 81. 

10 
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Tulln (near Vienna). — Roman Tombs.— At the small city of Tulin, 
have been discovered three Roman tombs containing skeletons and 
various small objects, as glass bottles, rings, etc. — Berl. Phil. Woch. 
March 28, 1885; La Cultura, March 1. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Canterbury Cathedral. — Excavations have been in progress in the 
part of the crypt set apart for the French Huguenots. Some fine 
fragments of sculpture have been found, supposed to belong to the 
shrines of Prior Bradwardine and Thomas a Becket. Some archi- 
tectural details of the twelfth century which have been concealed 
have been uncovered. — Londm Times , April 4. 

Edinburgh. — Museum. — The South Kensington Museum has assigned 
to this museum between 30 and 40 choice specimens of Saracenic and 
Persian art which belonged to the St. Maurice collection from Cairo. 
The most beautiful of these are three pulpit-doors from mosques, 
beautifully carved and inlaid with ivory, ebony, and colored woods, 
belonging to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Besides these 
there are some fine pieces of metal work. — Athenseum, February 14. 

Oxford. — Mr. W. M. Ramsay, well known from his recent explora- 
tion of Asia-Minor, in which he obtained such important results, has 
recently been appointed Professor of Archaeology at Oxford,' thus 
inaugurating the teaching of the science in this University. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Washington. — The Smithsonian Institution has purchased from Dr. E. 
H. Davis the collection of plaster moulds of the mound pipes recov- 
ered by Squier and Davis in their survey of the mounds of the Missis- 
sippi valley. The original pipes were purchased by Mr. William 
Blackmore, and are now in the Blackmore collection at Salisbury 
England. It was a great misfortune to have these pipes taken from our 
country, but the possession of the moulds partly repairs the loss, and 
enables the National Museum to fill up its series. 

Flint Ridge, in Licking and adjacent counties in Ohio, is almost as 
celebrated as the “ Pipestone quarry.” The place has been frequently 
visited and described ; but in October, 1884, Mr. Charles M. Smith, of 
New Madison, Ohio, made an accurate survey of the place and obtained 
hundreds of specimens for the National Museum. The report of this 
survey will appear in the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and in the Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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Bureau of Ethnology . — Explorations of the Mounds of the West. — 
The coming fiscal year’s work for the Bureau of Ethnology has been 
mapped out by Major Powell. Dr. Cyrus Thomas, in charge of the 
division of mound exploration, will take the field with two or three 
assistants, going first to Wisconsin to examine and study the effigy 
mounds of that locality, and later in the season to Mississippi and 
Tennessee, where considerable work has already been accomplished. 
This division has been in operation about three years, under the 
charge of Dr. Thomas, and has secured about fifteen thousand speci- 
mens of the handiwork of the mound-builders, the study of which, to- 
gether with the survey of the mounds themselves and their surround- 
ings, is gradually leading to a solution of certain archaeological rid- 
dles which a few years since appeared insolvable. 

While some of the mounds aredoubtless very ancient,. others similar 
in character and equally interesting have certainly been built up since 
the advent of Europeans. A string of sleigh-bells, much corroded, 
but still capable of tinkling, was found among the flint and bone im- 
plements in a mound in Tennessee; while in Mississippi, at the point 
where De Soto is supposed to have tarried, a Spanish coat-of-arms in 
silver, one blade of a pair of scissors, and other articles of European 
manufacture were found in positions which indicated that they were 
buried by the original builders of the mounds. In a Georgia mound 
two copper plates were found upon which were stamped figures re- 
sembling the sculptures upon the Central American ruins. 

Aside from these plates nothing has been found to indicate a con- 
nection between the mound-builders and the Aztecs or the Pueblos. 
A famous “ elephant ” mound which has long been a bone of con- 
tention among ethnologists, and which, in the opinion of some, 
proved that the mound-builders were co-existent with the elephant 
upon this continent, appears by the latest and most careful survey 
to have no trunk at all. Without the trunk the mound bore as 
much resemblance to a fox as to an elephant. 

Mr. Victor Mindeleff, whose models in clay of the Pueblo cliff and 
cave villages are among the most conspicuous and interesting objects in 
the National Museum, has already started to revisit New Mexico, Utah 
and Arizona. Last season he went into Chaco Canon, New Mexico, 
and surveyed several remarkable ruined Pueblos of great antiquity. 
The canon is two or three days’ march from the nearest civilization. 
The ruins are of a masonry far superior to the Pueblos of the present 
day, and remain standing, in places, to the height of forty feet, showing 
the floor lines of three and four stories. The largest group covers 
more ground than the Capitol at Washington . — Baltimore Sun, 
June 22. 
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JAPAN. 

While in Japan, Professor E. S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., made some 
remarkable discoveries in the shell-heaps of Omori. Since’ that time 
a second exploration has been made, under the stimulus of Professor 
Morse, in the Okadaira shell heaps (J. Jijima and C. Sasaki. Okadaira 
shell-mounds at Hitachi , etc. Tokio). This good influence does not 
stop here: Mr. T. Kanda has sent to the Professor, for distribution, 
copies of another work, entitled Notes on Ancient Stone Implements, etc., 
of Japan. By T. Kanda. Translated by N. Kanda, with 24 litho- 
graphic plates and a map of Japan. Tokio. 

ADDENDA. 

Berlin. — A new slab of the Gigantomachia sculptures from Perga- 
mon has lately arrived at Berlin, which is of the highest importance, 
both in itself, and for the arrangement of the other slabs. It repre- 
sents a giant sinking backward from left to right, with open mouth, as 
if crying out, his face distorted with pain. He is evidently over- 
come. But the most striking thing is that his hands and feet termi- 
nate in powerful eagles’ claws, including the stout spur over the 
thumb claw. On his back is a magnificent pair of wings, and his 
lower half is that of a scaly serpent, like the Chimaira. 

On the garment of the figure which thrusts a torch horizontally be- 
fore her, known as Latona, two depressions are to be seen that before 
had not been noticed. Now it is seen, that the foot of the giant with 
the claws fits exactly into these. Evidently, he attempted to resist 
the goddess, but, not being able to stand against her blazing torch, 
fell backward, and as he fell made a final effort by pressing his left 
claw against the right leg of the goddess. Hence these two slabs be- 
long together. 

There is a large fragment with the end of a wing on it, and 
also a brush-like object which up to the present time has been 
held to be a horse’s tail. Now it is found, that the remains of the 
wing of the eagle-giant fit on to this, and that the wavy brush is 
the flame of the torch. Apparently, the falling giant seized with 
his claw the flame, which thereupon blazed up anew, and caused 
the pain that distorts his face. On his other side appears Apol- 
lon, who had hitherto been supposed to stand isolated. Apparent- 
ly, through this combination several other slabs and fragments 
will find their proper positions. 

The east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia has been re- 
stored in full size. The restoration of the Hermes of Praxiteles is 
now completed, as is also that of the Nike of Paionios. A large model 
of the east facade of the temple of Zeus has also been set up- Berl 
Phil. Woch., May 9, 1885. A. L. Frothinoham, Jr 
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ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZEITUNG. 1SS4. No 3.— 1. Paul Wolters, Con- 
tributions to Greek Iconography, r. Anakreon. Standing figure of the 
poet with lyre, found in 1835 at Monte Calvo, now in Villa Borghese, 
identified with Anakreon by means of bust of Anakreon found in 1884 
in Trastevere. ii. Hermarchos. A marble bust, found in Athens, 
hitherto regarded as Epicurus, identified with Hermarchos, disciple of 
Epicurus, in. Antiochos Soter. Marble head in Munich Glyptothek 
(cf. Brunn, Bcschr. d. Glypt., s. 220, 172), shown by means of coins to 
be of this monarch. — 2. F. Studniczka, The Owl of Athena Parthenos. 
To show that the owl was neither omitted from the statue of Athena 
Parthenos, nor placed in large under the goddess’ right hand, but sat, 
of ordinary size, on one of the side- pieces of her helmet. — 3. A. Conze, 
A Signet Ring from Cypnis. The seal has for a motive Athena Par- 
thenos. — 1. 0. Schroeder, The Looms of the Ancients.— o. H. Blumner, 
The Eating-Tables of the Greeks. — 6. Fr. Hultsch, An Ancient Foot-Rule. 
This bronze rule, found thirty years ago in a tomb at Manganecchia 
near Tarentum, is now in the Royal Collection of Antiquities, Dres- 
den. It is hinged, the two parts being respectively 148 mm. and 
147.5 mm. long. It is provided with a metal strip upon the back to 
hold it open when used. It belonged to the time of the Roman Em- 
pire, and coincides in length with similar rules found in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. — 7. K. Wernicke, Orestes in Dclphoi. A classification 
of the vase-paintings illustrating the flight of Orestes, after the mur- 
der of Klytaimnestra, and his suppliancy at Delphoi. Such a classifi- 
cation has never been made before, although Heydemann (Arch. Ztg., 
1867) had enumerated the works. — 8. Miscellanies. P. Wolters, in- 
scription on a vase from the Crimea. R. Engelmann, further remarks 
on Plate ii. 2 (bronze in the Brit. Mus. repr. Okeanos, acc. to C. Rob- 
ert). 0. Puchstein, Remarks on the “ Schlangentopfwerferin ” of the 
Pergamon frieze. 

No. i . — 1. Otto Rossbach, Scidptures from Won. A more perfect 
description and reproduction of four metopes, given in Schliemann, 
Ilios, p. 221 f., of the same manner and probably from the same build- 
ing as the well-known Helios-metope ; together with an attempt to 
show that this building, a temple of Athena, was of the time, and 
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erected under the influence of the school of Pergamon. — 2. P. J. 
Meier, Contributions to the List of Greek Vases with Masters' Signatures . — 
3. P. Hartwig, New Representations of the Lower World upon Greek Fuses. 
Comparison of an amphora in the collection Santangelo (No. 709), 
having a painting of Orpheus rescuing Eurydike (cf. Panofka in 
Arch. Ztg ., 1848, p. 220; K. 0. Muller, D. a. K., i. p. 55), with frag- 
ments of a vase in Karlsruhe. Of interest is the identification of 
Peirithoos, in both vases, seated on a stone with hands bound behind 
his back, guarded by a Fury. — 4. M. Mayer, A Theseus-Sarcophagus. 
This sarcophagus of the third century a. d., found in October, 1883, at 
Castel Giubileo (anc. Fidena), is the only one as yet discovered on 
which the myth of Theseus is given a principal position. One of the 
long sides represents Theseus abandoning Ariadne, (cf. Not. degli 
Scavi, 1883, p. 372). — 5. Miscellanies. F. Studniczka , On the East- 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, attempts to show that 
the figure hitherto called Hippodameia better suits the character of 
Pterope, and rice versa —Konrad Wernicke contributes the Register for 
the volume 1884. A. r. m. 

bulletin MONUMENTAL. Dirige par le Comte de Marsy. Paris, 
1885. Jan. and Fell. — G. Tholin, The Museum of Agen. This museum, 
founded only in 1877, contains several interesting works. A Venus or 
Hebe, a Roman # emperor and empress, a lovely alabaster statuette, the 
equipment of a Gallic chief of the time of the Roman conquest (cf. 
Rev. Arch., t. 37, p. 216), etc. Three bronze tablets bearing inscrip- 
tions in honor of Claudius Lupicinus, of consular rank, belong to the 
fourth century : they are important as being the earliest examples, of 
known date, in Gaul of the use of the Christian A and V. (cf. Revue 
Arch., 1881, p. 81). Excavations have uncovered the ground plan of 
the old Romanesque church, and, under this, fragments of an earlier 
period. In the tomb of a bishop dating from c. 1300 was found a 
scupltured crazier : another fine crazier of c. 1200 is in the museum. — 
X Barrier de Moxtallt, The glass window of the Crucifixion at the 
Cathedral of Poitiers. The three windows of the choir belong to the 
first years of the thirteenth century, and are still Romanesque in style : 
the central one is probably the earliest example of monumental glass 
painting. — Robert Mow at, The inscriptions of the treasures of silverware 
of Bernay and oj Notre-Dame-d ' Alenron, i. These treasures, found in 
1830 and 1836, have not hitherto been studied with special reference 
to their epigraphy, and many errors have been committed in the read- 
ing of their inscriptions.— H. Jadart, The ancient Reading-desks of the 
chui dies of Reims. Pall Chardin, Collection of Heraldic paintings and 
sculptures: Plouha—Pludual, — Lanvollon, — Treguidel—St. Quay. This 
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article is the continuation of others published by the Soc. Arch'eol. des 
Cotes-du-Nord . — Sauvage, (Abbe), Archseological discoveries in the Ch. of 
St. Ouen at Rouen. An account of the discoveries is given on p. 245. 
— Societe Fra.nca.ise d; Archeologie, sitting of December 22, 1884. — Chro- 
nique. — Bibliography. Review of V. Ruprich- Robert, V Architecture Nor- 
mande aux xi» et xiu siecles en Normandie et en Angleterre. 

March and April. — Robert Mowat, The inscriptions of the treasures of 
silverware of Bernay and of Notre-Dame-d' Alencon (continuation). — X. 
Barbier de Montault, The glass window of the Crucifixion at the Cathe- 
dral of Poitiers (continuation). The writer has been able to reconstruct 
the inscription and to show that the three windows were given be- 
tween 1204 and 1214 : if* Theobald ’ comes Blasonis dedit hanc vi- 
tream et duas alias vitreas cum Valencia uxore et filiis suis ad honore 
Xpi et scor ei’. — Louis Courajod, The Fragments of the Musee des Monu- 
ments Frangais at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. When the dispersion of the 
Musee took place in 1816 (see p. 35) many of the sculptures were left 
at the Beaux-Arts. — H. Schuerman’s Letter on glassware after the Veni- 
tian manner, addressed to M. le Comte de Marsy. The writer shows that 
there existed in France, in the sixteenth century, several centres for 
the manufacture of glass a la facon de Venise, established by artists 
brought from Altare.— A. de Roumejodx, N. Dame-de-Saux and Mont- 
pezat . — Marsy, The Abbey of Montreuil-sous-Laon. a. l. f„ jr. 

BULLETTINO Dl ARCHEOLOGIA cristiana. Rome, 1884-85. No. 1. 
G. B. de Rossi, The Poems of Saint Damasus. This first of Christian 
archaeologists, a pope of the fourth century, wrote many epigrams 
whose theme was the acts, sepulchres and monuments of the martyrs 
and saints of the first centuries. De Rossi discusses them from three 
points of view, enquiring, (1) In what manner and in what part have 
they come down to us ? (2) How are we to distinguish the genuine 
from those falsely attributed to Damasus ? (3) What is their histor- 
ical value ? These poems have never been completely edited ; in- 
complete editions have been given by Sarazani (1638) and Merenda 
(1754). The larger number belong to the class of verses inscribed on 
monuments and tombs, and are known both by copies in epigraphical 
collections, and from the original slabs themselves found in the cata- 
combs and churches of Rome. There is a remarkable unity even in 
the epigraphical form of these inscriptions for the reason that they all 
were executed by the noted calligraphist and epigraphist Furius Diony- 
sius Filocalus, who created a new type of letters for the purpose. One 
of the inscriptions bears the title: Furius Dionysius Filocalus 
scribsit Damasi Pappae cultor atque amator. He was the writer of the 
well-known Calendario Filocaliano of the year 354. Pope Damasus pro- 
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posed to embrace in his calligraphic enterprise nearly all the monu- 
mental suburban memorie of the martyrs and popes of that and the 
preceding centuries, and this involved much search after, and restora- 
tion of, ruined cemeteries and crypts. — Orazio Marucchi, Meetings of 
the Society of Christian Archseology in Rome for 1884. (See Proceedings 
of Societies). — G. B. de Rossi, The Cemeterial Area with porticos and 
annexed Basilica discovered at Carthage. This is a review and critical 
examination of the discoveries made by Father Delattre, of which a 
brief notice has been already given on page 223. It is accompanied 
by two plates of the tine early sculpture of the Virgin and Child, 
including a conjectural restoration of the parts wanting. 

A. L. F„ Jr. 

BULLETTINO DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE Dl 
ROMA. 1S84. No 3. — G. Gatti, Appendix to the article on the inscribed 
weights in the Capitoline Museum. — Orazio Marucchi, On an Egyptian in- 
scription of king Siptah. This fragment of black basalt, belonging to the 
Egyptian Museum at the Vatican, had never been noticed until now. 
The hieroglyphs are in two columns, both badly fractured : the writer 
restores the left column : . . . Ab-u tes Suten Seket neb-tan-i 

(Ku-en-Ra Setep-en-Ra) Se Ra (Meri-en-ptah Se-ptah). “ Presents 
offerings the Lord of the north and the south, the ruler of upper 
and lower Egypt (splendor of the Sun approved by the Sun) son of 
the Sun (beloved of Ptah son of Ptah).” Siptah belonged to the xix. 
dynasty and flourished apparently after Menephtah I. and about the 
middle of the thirteenth century b. e. Marucchi conjectures that the 
Exodus took place, not under Menephtah, but precisely under this 
Siptah, whom he considers to be the king of Kheb vanquished by 
Setnekt. — C. L. Visconti, A marble ossuary unearthed in the tombs of the 
Esquiline. The rude relief on this circular ossuary is of especial inter- 
est on account of the rarity of the subject — the conflict between the 
Trojans and Latins, probably the final scene of the slaying of Turnus 
by Aeneas. The writer also illustrates two other works, (1) a frag- 
ment of a fine terra-cotta frieze, with an armed warrior on horseback 
(perhaps Aeneas) followed by his esquire (scudiere) ; (2) the lower 
part of the marble statue of a warrior armed after the Greek manner 
and executed in the Greek style. 

No, i . — Rodolfo Laxciaxi, The Villa of Q. Voconius Pollio at Marino 
( Castrimoeniim ). Under the direction of Sig. Luigi Boccanera, excava- 
tions were begun some time ago on a promising site in the tenuta delle 
Frattocchie which yielded in a few weeks discoveries of a most unex- 
pected importance. Comm. Lanciani himself oversaw the work, and 
the results of his careful study were of especial interest, as the Villa is 
in precisely the same condition as when it was abandoned. The 
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uncovering of the hydraulic system brought to light two very archaic 
tombs containing numerous objects of great interest. The main build- 
ing of the Villa, 103.40 met. long by 70.50 met. in width, had on the 
northern front a terrace of even larger dimensions, flanked on three 
sides by porticos. Within the building were found sculptures of 
remarkable merit, especially an Apollo, an Emperor, a Marsyas, a 
head of Paris, an athlete, and a Satyr. This Palace was built during 
the last years of the republic or the first of the empire, and included 
the vestibule, the atrium, the tablinum, the triclinium with side halls, 
and the peristyle surrounded by small private apartments. The por- 
tions to the south were added at the close of the first century a. d. It 
was kept in perfect repair, and was suddenly abandoned, probably 
during the fifth century. There are distinct traces of a sudden catas- 
trophe during the second century which broke all the statuary into 
fragments, these being afterwards carefully united by metal clamps. 
An Appendix treats of the ancient Villas of Tusculum. All the five main 
roads which branched off from Tusculum were lined with villas 
divided into imperial and private, and Lanciani, without repeating 
facts already known, brings together many indications of interest for 
the topography and relation of these villas. — Igxazio Gltdi, The Syriac 
text of the description of Rome in the history attributed to Zacharias Rhetor . 
The text of the London MS. published by Land is hut an abridged 
extract of the Vatican text which, though imperfectly given by Mai, 
is here for the first time carefully edited, translated, and accompanied 
by notes in which most of the difficulties of this obscure text are- 
explained. This brevianum is evidently not of Roman but of Greek 
origin, and may have been written towards the beginning of the sixth 
century.— W. Henzen, Fragment of the Acts of the Fratelli Arvali. This 
fragment, recently found in the Via de’ Baullari, belongs to the year 
39.— Gherardo Ghirardini, On a votive bas-relief representing a lustra- 
tion. The doubts expressed as to the genuineness of the Pembroke- 
relief of Mantheos, which represented an ephebe plunging his hands 
into a basin preparatory to a sacrifice to Zeus, are fully resolved by 
the discovery of this Roman relief figuring the same scene, which is 
also completely archaistic, although somewhat less so than the Eng- 
lish sculpture . — Catalogue of the works of ancient art discovered by means 
of the Communal Commission of Archaeology from January 1 to December 
31, 188 i, and preserved in the Capitol and in the Communal store-houses 
(see abstract on p. 240). a. l. f., jb. 

BULLETIN TRIMESTRIEL DES ANTIQUITES AFRICAINES. 1885. Jan.- 

March. — A. Heron de Villefosse, The small mosaic of Saint- Leu. The 
subject is a Bacchic triumph, and the writer considers the principal 
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figures to represent Liber and Libera accompanied by Amor.— L. 
Demaeght, Inedited Inscriptions of the province of Oran. — A.-L. De- 
lattke, Christian Mosaics of Taharca. Besides the two interesting Chris- 
tian mosaics discovered here in 1883, two others, illustrated in this 
article, have been lately found. They are tomb-slabs and represent, 
the one, a female figure, Cresconia, and the other an ornamental 
design. — A.-L. Delattre, Bezels of rings found at Carthage. — L. Piesse, 
An Antique Sarcophagus of Constantina . — J. Poinssot, Archseological 
Journey in Tunisia (contin,). The routes from Carthage to Sicca Veneria 
and from Carthage to Theveste (see Archseological News, p. 221).— L. 
Demaeght, Archseological Museum. Gifts received ( Numismatics ). — 
Chronique. — Correspondence from M. Roy, Comm, de Rossi, etc. — 
Bibliography. a. l. e„ jk. 

E0HMEPIS APXAlOAOriKH. journal of the archeolo- 
gical society in Athens. 1884. Nos. 1 and 2. — A. Postolakas, 
Tokens , a continuation of his studies upon this curious branch of 
numismatics published in the Athenaion for 1880. Those considered 
in the present article were mostly found in Athens and its neighbor- 
hood, a few in the Peiraieus, and one at Ithome. Some are now in 
the National Museum at Athens, others in private collections. He 
presents 109 cuts of new types. The greatest diameter of the tokens 
is from 6 to 8 millimetres. Mr. Postolakas divides them into six main 
classes, with numerous subdivisions. (1) Those with letters or mono- 
grams on one or both sides. (2) Heads or entire figures of gods or 
men, or parts of the human body. Here we have two Pans’ heads, a 
head of Dionysos, two helmeted heads, an entire female figure, Eros 
stretching a bow, a human hand, a phallos. (3) Animals or parts of 
them : turtle, dog, owl, dolphin, horse, goose, mouse, hare, cock, quail, 
sphinx, crab, grasshopper, fly, ox-head, boar-head, cock’s head, goat’s 
foot. (4) Plants : pomegranate, cluster of grapes, fig-leaf, flower. 
(-5) Vases : amphora, oinoc-hoe, krater. (6) Unclassified : lamp on a 
tripod, Boeotian shield, circular altar, helmet, bow, axe, wheel, die, 
cornucopia, hermes.— P. Kabbadias, Inscriptions from the Excavations 
at Epulauros (contin.). He gives here 18 of them, all short. No. 62 
is well preserved, of the latest Roman times. In it appears a new 
epithet of Asklepios, AiytAn/s. Its origin is conjectured to be the fol- 
lowing. The modern Ligourio is not the site, as generally supposed, 
of the ancient A ijo-cra, neither is it an Albanian village, as Curtius says, 
nor is its name Albanian, but an ancient name preserved in the 
tongue of the people. The modern town is on the site of an ancient 
place called Ligouria, Ligeia, Ligea, or something similar. There was 
a temple of Asklepios there, and hence his epithet Aiyeuj-^s. In No. 
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63 Asklepios and Hygieia are called IIavraA.ta>rai, perhaps because they 
had a sacred enclosure in common in Pautalia, a city of Thrace. In 
No. 72 Athena is called KaX\i£pyos. This is the first instance of the 
use of this word in the active sense. No. 74 gives a new proper name, 
Aristerinos ; and Spoudias, as the name of a sculptor, occurs for the 
first time. This inscription is earlier than the preceding, and of Ma- 
cedonian times. Several inscriptions from bases are given.— S. N. 
Dragoumes, Determinatim of an Attic Deme. He supports Bursian’s 
conjecture that the Attic deme Barij was at Patesia. Hanriot had no 
reason for putting the deme <&vpvr] there. An inscription found in 
1870 gives Baryo-t twice. This has been corrupted into Patesia. — I. 
Dragatses, Inscriptions from the Peiraieus. These are three in number, 
and were found in the ruins of a large ancient building on the modern 
Karaiskakis Square. The first is on a slab of light-colored stone with 
pediment and akroteria (1.00, by 0.69, by 0.20 metre). The inscription 
has 38 lines. First comes a list of 15 ’Opy«ores, members of the guild 
of Dionysiasts. Then follows a decree, made on motion of one Solon 
in honor ofDionysios son of Agathokles of Marathon, treasurer and 
priest of Dionysos. Then follows a broken decree in honor of Solon, 
the mover of the first. The editor supplies very little (for complete 
restoration and full account of the ruins amid which the inscription 
was found, sec Mittheilungen des Deutchen Archaol. Institutes in Athen, 
1884, hi.). The second inscription is on a slab broken into four 
pieces. It also has a pediment of which the ends and the moulding 
under the cornice have traces of colored egg-and-tongue ornamenta- 
tion. The inscription is another decree on motion of Solon in com- 
memoration of the good-will of the deceased Dionysios toward the 
Dionysiasts, and conferring upon Agathokles, his son, the priesthood 
for life with all the honors enjoyed by his father. Both these inscrip- 
tions belong to Macedonian times. The third inscription is metrical 
and consists of three elegiac distichs : “ Since Dionysios reverenced 
thee, Bacchos, and gave thee a temple and sacred enclosure and 
statues, bless his house and race and all your thiasos.” Only a few let- 
ters of the last two lines are lost. The inscription is not carefully cut. 
N is twice made N . Hippakos occurs, in the second inscription, for 
the first time as the name of an archon. — P. Kabbadias, The Statues 
from the Pediments of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros. Three nearly 
complete figures, and some fragments, were found near the west front 
of the temple, and several fragments near the east front. The place 
of discovery, their size, the roughness of their backs, and the holes in 
them, all mark them as pediment sculptures. Some other fragments 
found near the tholos were afterwards seen to belong with these. Two 
large lithographed plates accom pany the text. The first shows the 
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three figures from the west pediment, — an Amazon on horseback 
grasping the reins with her left hand, and raising her right arm ; the 
head and feet and nearly all the right arm of the Amazon, and the 
head and extremities of the horse, are wanting: two female figures 
sitting sideways on horseback, not astride as the Amazon. All the 
heads, the fore legs of the horses, and one arm of each female, are 
wanting. Each female wears an under and an over garment (\i rd>v and 
1/j.aTLov). The composition of these figures, the discovery of the 
Amazon near one angle of the front, and of the two females near the 
other angle, and their contrasting similarities, lead to the conclusion 
that they stood near the two ends of the pediment. The dress and 
quiet grace of the females show they are not Amazons. Probably they 
are Nereids just rising out of the sea to witness the fight, the invisible 
hind limbs of the galloping horses being still in the water. This con- 
jecture is supported by some channels or furrows in the base-like 
stone under the body of the horse, which seem to be intended for 
waves. The second plate gives 13 views of 11 fragments : the head of 
an Amazon with the upper part unfinished and a number of holes, 
showing that it wore a detached helmet, and the right side of the 
face unfinished, showing that it was turned to the right ; the upper 
part of the head of an Amazon, also with holes for a helmet; a 
female head different from these in style and expression, perhaps 
a Nereid ; the left side of the face of a dying figure, with half- 
closed eyes and open mouth ; the head of a horse, fitting well the 
Amazon first named ; the torso of an Amazon wounded in the 
breast, part of the mane of a horse attached to her back showing 
that her horse fell with her; the thighs and legs of an Amazon on 
her bent knees, evidently defending herself against an enemy press- 
ing on her, a fragment of her shield adhering to her left knee; 
the upper part of the body, with the right arm, of a winged Nike, 
with a bird in her hand, clad in x LT ^ v an d l^dno v ; the upper part of 
the torso of a nude male; another Amazon head; and a few minor 
fragments. All these belonged to the western pediment, which evi- 
dently represented a battle with the Amazons. To the eastern pedi- 
ment belonged a bearded head, plainly that of a Centaur, which an 
enemy holds by the hair, in form and expression like a Metope of the 
Parthenon ; the torso of a woman thrown on her knees ; the end of a 
right hand, holding what looks like an image of some divinity, calling 
to mind the Lapith woman in the Phigaleia frieze, fleeing from a 
Centaur with the image of a goddess in her hand ; and a few other 
fragments. The subject of this pediment is evidently a battle with 
Centaurs. This subject is appropriately put on the chief front of the 
temple, because Asklepios learned the healing art from Cheiron, the 
Centaur. These works belong to the best period of Greek art. The 
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expression of the faces is very fine, in the resoluteness of the Amazon, 
the pain of the Centaur, and the agony of the dying figure. The 
grace and beauty of the drapery of the Nereids and Nike are remarka- 
ble. They may be ascribed to the first part of the fourth century b. c. 
These sculptures may well have been designed by Thrasymedes the 
Parian, who made the ivory and gold statue of Asklepios at Epidau- 
ros. — S. A. Koumaxoudes, Tico Bceotian Skyphoi. These cups have re- 
cently been bought by the archaeological society. One has been broken 
into many pieces, some of which are lost, and the surface is much de- 
faced. The other shows careless work of the potter, leaving many 
projections and indentations. They both contain figures and letters 
in relief. The first shows two scenes, as it were, of one act. A char- 
iot is dashing along, Peirithoos driving, Theseus with his arms 
around Helen, whose head and body fall backward, while her arms 
are extended at full length. All three figures have names attached. 
All the space over the horses, about one-half that side of the cup, is 
covered with seven lines of letters, of which can be made out only 
“Theseus having seized Helen first [carried] her to Korinth, then to 
Athens;” of the rest only a letter here and there is to be read. The 
other half of the cup is almost filled with two representations of walls 
and battlements, one marked Korinth, the other Athens, between 
which stands Theseus embracing and conversing with a woman whose 
name cannot be made out, while Peirithoos, alongside, looks away to 
Athens. The second cup also shows two scenes. Priam on his knees 
clasps a great altar, while Neoptolemos rushes against him about to 
throw a javelin. The altar (/?u)//,ds) and Neoptolemos are designated, 
Priam not. The other scene is that of a warrior, armed like Neop- 
tolemos, who seizes by the hair a kneeling woman, who tries to keep 
him off, while behind her another woman throws her face and arms 
toward heaven in despairing prayer. The two principal figures are, 
of course, Ajax and Kassandra. An unrecognizable object, something 
like an altar, is behind the third figure. Behind her are letters like 
A0H. Between Ajax and the altar which Priam clasps are many let- 
ters, only a few of them, however, intelligible. There is no trace of 
the statue of Athena, to which it is said Kassandra fled. The form 
of the letters is of the third or second century b. c. The figures 
of the first cup are very clumsy, of the second less so ; their action 
is free and spirited. — A. Meletopoulos, Inscriptions from the Peiraieus. 
— C. Tsountas, An Inscription from Eleusis. This was found by a 
peasant digging a foundation for a house just outside the village. The 
stone is Pentelic marble, 0.63, by 0.42, by 0.072 metre. It is broken 
only at the bottom, but the dirt and petrifactions on the sides make it 
hard to read. It consists of 38 lines, being a decree of the Eleusinians 
in praise of Damasias, the son of Dionysios, a Theban, for his piety 
and good deeds to them ; and giving him a golden crown of 600 drach- 
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mas, the right of precedence, freedom from taxation for him and his 
descendants, and any other good thing he may wish. — K. D. Mylonas, 
A Greek Folding Mirror with figures both engraved and in relief. The 
provenience of this object is Korinth. An accompanying plate shows 
it reproduced in actual size, 6 inches in diameter. The mirror is of 
the third century b. c. On one side, in relief, is a sea-horse, on which 
sits side-wise a female clad in a long \mi>v and with her tftdnov hang- 
ing gracefully over the left arm. She holds the reins with her left 
hand, while her right holds up a greave. The whole composition is 
natural and graceful, and the action of the hippocamp is spirited. The 
obverse side is engraved. Though much defaced the main lines of 
the design are clearly discernible. A winged female drives a four- 
horse chariot. This too is spirited and graceful, and the execution is 
beautiful and careful. The subjects are Thetis bearing his armor to 
Achilles, and either Nike in triumphant course, or Eos, thus indica- 
ting the time when Thetis gave him the armor. Both representations 
are on the same part of the mirror, the cover. On other known Greek 
mirrors the cover has only the relief, and, if there is an engraving, it 
is on the mirror proper. With this the number of engraved Greek 
mirrors known amounts to eighteen. The article closes with a brief 
description of six mirrors lately acquired by the Athenian Society. 
The plate also shows three mirror-handles of great simplicity and 
beauty. — Miscellany. Inscribed Ribbons of Bronze. These were found 
near the village of Phoiniki in Lakonia. They are thin metallic 
strips, with a hole at each end, and names of priests and pyrophoroi of 
Apollon on them ; the letters being formed by circular projections 
made by punching the bronze on the under side. Twenty of them 
are described, and cuts of three given in actual size, 16, 12, and 9 in- 
ches long, with letters 1 to I of an inch high, some in two rows. One 
belongs to good Greek times, the others date from the Roman Empire. 
These ribbons may throw some light on Pausanias’ village Hypertele- 
aton, where was a temple to Asklepios, for the name of Apollon Hy- 
perteleatas often occurs on them. Perhaps Apollon and Asklepios as 
father and son, had a temple in common here. Such tapes are not 
mentioned in ancient authors. Perhaps they were worn around the 
head of the priest during his ministration, then after his death, or 
term of service, were fastened up in the temple to record the order of 
succession of the priests. — Four short inscriptions follow, one bou- 
strophedm from Amorgos. Then comes an inscription of 19 lines from 
the south-east part of Lakonia, of Roman times b. c. The city of 
Epidauros honors the citizen of some other city, whose name cannot 
be made out, and orders the stone to be placed in the temple of Apol- 
lon Hvperteleatas before the month of Lukeion. Hence it is inferred 
that this is the month of the games and festival there ; that the place 
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where the inscription was found is where the temple of Apollon Hy- 
perteleatas stood ; and that near by was the town of Hyperteleaton. 

No- 3 — S. Bases, A Consular Letter to the People of Oropos on a stone 
found in the sacred enclosure of Amphiaraos at Oropos. The stone 
is 1.85, by 0.68, by 0.16 metre. The slab is of marble and very little 
broken. The inscription consists of 69 lines, the letters being one 
centimetre high. It is a translation into Greek of an official epistle 
to the Oropians, the date being b. c. 73. The editor gives the Greek 
and the supposed Latin, original in parallel columns. First, the con- 
suls announce to the Oropians that they have decided the dispute be- 
tween them and the farmers of the revenue. Then follows the decision. 
First come the names of the fifteen who sat in the council with the 
consuls. Then come the arguments on both sides. A priest of Am- 
phiaraos and two delegates from the Oropians claim for their land ex- 
emption from taxation on account of Sulla’s consecration. The advo- 
cate of the farmers of the revenue admits the exemption of lands con- 
secrated to the gods, but denies that Amphiaraos is a god, and so 
claims that this land is not to be exempted. Then follows the decision 
of the consuls in favor of the Oropians, because, first, in the law con- 
cerning the farming of the revenues are especially excepted those 
lands which were consecrated to the gods by the Roman generals in 
accordance with a decree of the Senate, and those that were conse- 
crated by Sulla in accordance with a resolution of the council, as far 
as these latter are ratified by a decree of the Senate not afterwards 
cancelled. Second, because there is an act of Sulla consecrating the 
Oropian land according to a resolution of the council, and there is 
also a decree of the Senate confirming it. The Greek introduces many 
Latin modes of expression. The Latin periphrastic form is always 
made periphrastic in Greek. Qua de re agitur is translated by n -epl <Lv 
ayerat to irpaypa and not 7repi of irpoxetrat, etc. The name Ahenobarbus 
appears as Ainobalbos. — S. A. Koumanoudes, Inscriptions from the 
Sanctuary of Amphiaraos. One of these five documents from Oropos 
preserves 69 lines, and is somewhat mutilated at the top. Two are 
broken at the bottom, leaving 68 and 35 lines. The other two are 
fragments of 13 and 35 lines. They are all lists of victors in the Am- 
phiaraia, the games at Oropos. All but one are written with the name 
on one line and the victory on the next, alternately a long and a short 
line. The exceptional one has the same number of letters on a line 
without regard to name or victory, oroixySov. This last is the oldest, 
being earlier than the fourth century b. c. The other four are of 
about the same date, the second century b. c., probably a little before 
the Roman capture of Korinth. In these four no Athenians are men- 
tioned, though there are many in the earliest one. A number of new 
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names occur : Mnasitelos, Abrias, Distamenos, Ploutades, Abris, Agy- 
archos, Dionysichos, Chionnes, Diogeitondes, Aretippos, Lvsas, Auri- 
nas. Eutelion.— Two Attic Decrees follow, with the same editor, found 
in the Turkish walls north of the Propylaia on the Akropolis. The 
fragment is broken off at the right hand and at the bottom, leaving 
13 lines. The date is 289 b. c., the time of Demetrios Poliorketes. 
The Athenians praise and crown with a golden crown each one of the 
judges sent by the city of the Lamians to decide a dispute between 
the Athenians and the Boeotians. The cause of the dispute is lost. 
The second has 20 lines. It is broken at the top and bottom. The 
Athenians crown some one with a golden crown of 600 drachmas, and 
give him citizenship. Possibly it was Herakleides, the general of 
Demetrios Poliorketes. The form of the letters is of Macedonian 
times. The word aSovaLdo-ao-Oai, which occurs here, is known elsewhere 
only in Hesychios. It is possible that this ought often to be supplied 
in inscriptions where editors have completed — audai as ypa<f>acr6ai . — 
D. Philios, Inscriptions from Eleusis. One is on a slab of Pentelic mar- 
ble, 1.40. by 0.52, by 0.15 metre, in two pieces, fitting together with the 
loss of only a few letters. It was found at the north door of the sekos. 
An accompanying plate gives the stone in fac-simile, a little over one- 
third the original size. The inscription consist of three parts. The 
first part records a decree of the citizens of Athens in garrison at Eleu- 
sis. Panakton, and Phyle, conferring a golden crown upon Aristo- 
phanes the general, and providing for the erection of a bronze statue of 
him and an inscription in the court of the sanctuary at Eleusis. The 
second part contains a decree of the Eleusinians, honoring Aristophanes 
with a golden crown and an inscription for his services to the Athe- 
nian people in general and to the Eleusinians in particular. The third 
part is a list of the names of those chosen to attend to the erection of 
the statue, etc., in two columns. There are 34 names in the first, 
while of the second only from one to four letters are left at the begin- 
ning of each name for about two-thirds of the way down. Both de- 
crees were written at the same time, when Demetrios was still in hon- 
or in Greece, 307-287 b. c. Consequently Kimon, the Archon named 
in the second decree, is much earlier than is generally supposed. 
Lysias as the name of an Archon occurs here for the first time. Per- 
haps with this name can be supplied the missing Archon in the list 
of Dionysios of Halikarnassos, where in Olympiad 119 d. to 122 a., 10 
years, there are only nine names. Aristophanes was general the 
second time before 288 b. c. — K. Purgold, An Archaic Pediment from 
the Akropolis. This interesting relief was found during the excavations 
of 1882, together with a number of other fragments of architecture and 
sculpture, between the south-eastern angle of the Parthenon and the 
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museum building. Our knowledge of the decoration of Hellenic ped- 
iments has been much increased of late years. The reliefs from the 
treasury of the Megarians at Olympia show the art at a very early 
stage. But of these we know neither the artist nor the school. The 
relief from the Akropolis, if not older, is at least as old, much better 
preserved, and has a fixed place in the history of art, from its prove- 
nience and as being among the earliest Attic work yet found. It is in 
many fragments. The stone is yellowish poros with small shells all 
through it. The whole relief was made up of six slabs, fitting together 
in perpendicular lines, three on each side. The two middle slabs 
are well preserved, as are a great part of the second to the left, a piece 
of the second to the right, and a portion of the end one on the left. 
From actual measurement and calculation the left side is estimated to 
be 2.899 metres long, and the length of the whole pediment 5.80 
metres. In the centre it was 79 centimetres high. Purgold gives in 
this first article a description of the slabs and his theory as to their 
arrangement. The subject of the representation is Herakles and the 
Hydra. The side to the right of the spectator is apparently taken 
up by the hydra, of which the great coils and seven heads are to 
be seen, with the left arm of Herakles stretched out toward it, and 
a club in the apex of the pediment. To the left of the middle 
are a large part of the body and the lower legs of Herakles. Be- 
hind him is the charioteer lolaos mounting a chariot turned to the 
left, with his head turned squarely around to the right. It is a two- 
horse chariot, and the reins extend in a straight line from the 
hands of the charioteer to the yoke on the necks of the horses. 
Then follow two fragments with the nose of one of the horses, 
apparently grazing, and an undefined object which may be the 
claws of a gigantic crab. Therefore Herr Purgold reconstructs the 
relief with a large crab in the left angle, the crab which was said to 
have been the ally of the hydra in the conflict. a. m. wilcox. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1884. Nos. 6-7. — L. Heuzey, The Stele 
of the Vultures (contin. and end). The back of the three fragments is 
almost entirely covered with inscriptions : all that remains of the 
figured reliefs are two fragments of heads and an eagle. M. H. enters 
into a discussion of the Chakhean cap, and shows that the form it 
takes in these reliefs can belong only to some divinities. — E. Babelon, 
Head of a Negro in the De Janze collection , at the Cabinet des Medailles. 
This head follows the type of the present Nubian as distinguished 
from that of the central African. — S. Reinach, Homan Marbles of the 
Museum of Constantinople. The first of these is a fine staiua togata of 
Hadrian, probably found at Kyzikos, representing him as a writer or 
poet : the second is a finely -cut bust which the writer is inclined to re- 
11 
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gard as one of Geta. — A. Saint-Paul, Notre-Dame d y Etampes. The writer 
classifies the different parts of this edifice under four periods : (1) that 
of the foundation of the church under King Robert between 1015 
and 1020, to which the crypt and the pillars of the nave with part of 
the side-aisles belong ; (2) that of the first restoration of the church in 
the first part of the twelfth century; (3) that of 1145-1175, during 
which the bell-tower, the new choir, and the great side-portal were 
erected ; (4) 1200-1223 is the probable date for the building of the 
upper part of the nave, and for the doors and window of the facade. 
The most interesting parts are the bell-tower and the choir, in a trans- 
ition style in which the Romanesque still predominates. — J. Pilloy, 
Engraved glass cup found at Abbeville, commune of Homblieres ( Aisne). in 
a grave of the fourth century. The writer discovered recently in this 
place a cemetery whose tombs are shown to date from the middle of 
the fourth to that of the fifth century. The cup was found in the 
tomb of a woman, together with a variety of other objects, and is of the 
greatest rarity. In the centre is the monogramme, which is encircled 
by four subjects : Adam and Eve, Daniel and the lions, Susanna, and 
Daniel destroying the dragon. This work has a strong resemblance 
to the Podgoritza cup. — H. Thedenat and A. Heron de Villefosse, 
The treasures of silver-plate found in Gaul. The luxury of silver-ware 
among the Romans. Historical -sketch. Silver-ware began to abound 
among the Romans in the second century b. c.. and the mines of 
Spain supplied the greater quantity of this metal. The writers bring 
forward many texts which show the steady growth of the use and 
manufacture of objects in silver and gold. 

Nos. 8-9. — J. de Witte, L. Munalius Plancus and the Genius of the 
city of Lyons. The writer recognizes, in the person who, on a terra- 
cotta medallion, is represented as presenting an offering to the Genius 
of Lyons, the founder of the Roman colony of Lugdunum, L. Muna- 
tius Plancus, who came to Gaul by order of the Senate in 43 b. c. — H. 
Thedenat and A. Heron de Villefosse, The treasures of silver-plate 
found in Gaul (contin.). This comprises an enumeration of the principal 
discoveries of Roman silver-ware made in Italy (Pompeii, Porto d’Anzo, 
Civita-Castellan a, Rome, Vicarello. Bologna, San Donnino, Turin, In- 
dustria, Aquileia, Venticane), Austria (Ipztro pataka, Sehwaechat, 
Bukowina, Czora, etc.), Germany (Neubourg, Meklenburg, Hildes- 
heim) , England (Caphseaton, Cedworth, Corbridge, Colchester, New- 
castle), Spain and Portugal (Carric;a, Castro Urdiales, Cullera, Alicante, 
Troia), Africa (Tebessa), Greece (Tegea, Eretria), Russia, Roumania, 
Asia Minor (Lampsakos). — Paul Monceaux, Excavations and archeeo- 
logical researches at the Sanctuary of the Isthmian Games. In this article 
the writer, setting aside the history of the excavations themselves, 
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gives the principal results of the work executed in 1883 on this site 
under his direction. The main results were, the discovery of a trium- 
phal gate, of the road leading from it to the interior of the sanctuary, 
of two other doors, some inscriptions, sculptures, and many frag- 
ments of architecture, giving for the first time a correct idea of the 
topography of the monument.— V. Ruprich-Robert, The Norman 
capital in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. This is a special chapter of 
the author’s great work on Norman architecture. He enters into in- 
teresting speculations on the origin of different forms of the Roman- 
esque capital ; he denies the Byzantine origin of the cubic capital and 
derives it from the wooden capitals of the early Scandinavian 
churches. — R. de Lasteyrie, The Virgin in ivory of the Bligny collection. 
This work of the thirteenth century is a chef-d'oeuvre and comes 
from the hand of a master. 

Nos. 9-ia.-R. be Lasteyrie, A Virgin sculptured in wood formerly in 
Saint-Martin-des-Champs. This statue is preserved on a column in the 
abbey church of Saint-Denis. The Virgin, crowned and in rich robes, 
is seated holding the Infant Christ who has a globe in his left hand 
and blesses with his right. The vivacity of this group, the beauty of 
the faces, and the carefulness of every detail make this one of the 
most interesting specimens of the Romanesque Sculpture of the twelfth 
century.— E. Babelon, Greek Terra-Cottas of the Bellon Collectiem. The 
writer presents and discusses the different and contradictory opinions 
which have been brought forward on the subject of Greek terra-cotta 
figures. — H. Thedenat and A. Heron de Villefosse, The treasures of 
silver-ware found in Gaul (contin.). n. On the different kinds of silver- 
ware among the Romans, m. On the principal treasures of silver-ware 
found in Gaul. These discoveries begin with that of Wettingen (near 
Zurich) made in 1633, and include those of Treves (1637), Caubiac 
(1785), Limoges (1829), Villeret (1830), Beaumesnil (1831-33), Notre- 
Dame d’Alencon (1836), Ruffieux (1837), Lillebonne (1864), Saulzoir 
(1877). — E. Molinier, Some Chalices in filigree-work of Hungarian 
manufacture. The chalices executed in Hungary during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were of remarkable beauty. — J. de Witte, 
The Expiation or Purification of Theserus.— Paul Monceaux, Excavations 
and archaeological researches at the Sanctuary of the Isthmian Games 
(contin.). n. The precinct of Poseidon and Palaimon : the sacred way 
— the topography of the precinct — the temples of Poseidon and Palaimon 
— various monuments. — E. Molinier, An inedited work of Luca della 
Robbia. The marble tabernacle of the church of Pore tola near Florence. 
This beautiful work was lately identified by Sig. Cavallucci as the 
missing tabernacle executed between 1441 and 1443 by Luca for Santa 
Maria Nuova. a. l. f. jr. 
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JAHRBUCH DER k 5NIGL. PREUSSISCHEN KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN. Vol. 

7L No. 1. Jan. 1. 1885. — Ernst Curtius, Obituary Notice of Dr. 
Richard Lepsius, with a heliogravure portrait after a drawing by Rein- 
hold Lepsius. This eloquent account of the life and labors of the great 
Prussian Archaeologist who planned and ordered the Egyptian Muse- 
um at Berlin with equal knowledge and skill, mentions his publication 
of the Book of the Kings and numerous papers read before the Acad- 
emy, which did much towards rectifying errors in Egyptian chronol- 
ogy, and also speaks ofhis Nubian Grammar, a labor of many years. 
The Introduction, written at a late period of the author’s life, displays 
a great knowledge of African tribes and dialects, and contains many 
valuable suggestions bearing upon the general history of language. — 
Dr. Bode and H. vox Tschudi, On two pictures by Pisanello in the 
Berlin Gallery. The first, an adoration of the Magi, purchased in 1880, 
was formerly in the collection of A. Barker, of London, who at- 
tributed it to Fra Filippo Lippi ; the second, a Madonna with 
Saints, an early work of 1406, is identified by Dr. Tschudi with 
the picture described by B. del Pozzo in his lives of Veronese paint- 
ers (Verona. 1718) as in his possession —V. vox Seidlitz, Printed , 
illustrated Pray er Books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such as the 
Horologium devotionis of Frater Bertoldis, 1489; Novum beati M. V. 
psalterium, 1492; Hortulus Aniline, 1501, etc.— R. Vischer , Notes on 
Bernhard Spigel . — The Silver Altar in the Marien Kirche at Rugenwalde, 
Pomerania. This altar, which is of ebony decorated with silver 
plates beaten out in relief, was made for Duke Philip IV. between 
1606 and 1610. The twelve reliefs of the Passion are mentioned in 
a Register of the dead at Stettin, 1607, as the work of Johannes Ker- 
ven, goldsmith. — Dr. Bode, Painted wooden bust of our Lady of Sorrows 
by the Seville sculptor Juan Martinez Montanez, bought at Seville in 1882 
for the Berlin Museum by the director, Dr. Bode. This work, which 
belongs to the beginning of the sixteenth century, is extremely real- 
istic. The tear drops streaming from the eyes are represented in glass. 

c. c. p. 

THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2. April 

and October, 1884. — D. B. Monro, The Poems of the Epic Cycle. A lit- 
erary analysis of the lost Trojan epics : Kypria, Aithiopis, Little Iliad, 
Iliupersis. Nostoi, Telegoneia : from the preserved arguments, frag- 
ments, and references.— J. Theodore Bent, Researches among the Cy- 
clades. After pointing out the unique importance which these little- 
explored islands, rich also in remains of their Hellenic ancl Latin 
periods, acquire for the earliest and for the most recent age of Greek 
history, by the abundance of prehistoric relics and the undisputed 
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Greek descent of their present population. Mr. Bent reports on his 
own discoveries at Antiparos ( Oliaros ). Researches among the ex- 
tensive graveyards yielded rude earthenware vessels, similar not only 
to examples from Tiryns, but also to specimens of pottery from Anda- 
lusia, Brittany, Britain, and Denmark. The incised decoration was 
purely linear, in herring-bone and other patterns. Marble bowls and 
dishes were found with the rudest human figures in marble, oftener 
female than male. The most primitive are shaped like a miniature 
violin; the best successfully render the divided legs and crossed 
arms, the body and shoulders, on which a bird-like head is poised. 
One silver figure was found, with ornaments of the same metal and of 
bronze. Cutting instruments, of the obsidian native to the island, 
were common. These objects represent a less advanced culture than 
that of Hissarlik or of the villages covered with pumice bv the great 
prehistoric eruption of Thera. We are thus carried back to the 
neighborhood of the twentieth century, the approximate date of that 
volcanic disaster. The flesh appears to have been removed from the 
bodies of the dead before interment in the small and irregular graves ) 
but there are no signs of cremation, the custom that prevailed with 
the prehistoric inhabitants of Hissarlik. Mr. Bent’s suggestion that the 
statement of Herakleides Ponticus, in Steph. Byz., that Oliaros was a 
Sidonian colony, is true, may be confirmed by comparing the series 
of marble statuettes figured in the article with the statuettes given in 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Pham. Art. Eng. Ed., Vol. n. p. 147 seq. 
Mr. J. E. Garson, of the Royal College of Surgeons, has made a skull 
from Antiparos the subject of an appended brief craniological study. 
Its proportions are Grecian, but it is more braehycephalie than the 
usual type of Greek skulls from Southern Italy. — E. L. Hicks, Note on 
the Inscription from Priene, given in Journ. of Hell. Stud. Vol. iv. p. 237 ; 
variant readings communicated by Professor M. Haussouiller. — E. A. 
Gardner, Ornaments and Armor from Kcrtsch (in the Crimea) in the New 
Museum at Oxford. 2 plates. The metal-work found in the Crimea 
forms, curiously, the largest part of the pure Greek metal-work which 
remains to us.— A. W. Verrall, The Bell and the Trumpet. — Warwich 
Wroth, Hygieia. An account of this little-known goddess as she is 
found in mythology and the plastic arts. — Max Ohnekalsch Richter, 
On a Phoenician Vase found in Cyprus. Interesting for an elaborate 
palmette, which is considered by H. Richter to represent the goddess 
of Nature in the form of a tree. — Percy Gardner, A Sepulchral Relief 
from Tarentam. Study of banqueting scenes on Greek sepulchral 
monuments. According to the writer these are to be divided into two 
great classes, (1) the square reliefs on Athenian steles, and (2) oblong 
reliefs on slabs meant to be affixed to other monuments. Of these, 
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the first class may be taken to represent scenes inthe domestic life of 
the deceased ; but the second can only be explained by the existence 
of a custom of worshipping the dead as heroic personages. Ad. Mi- 
chaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. 1 plate, {supplementary to 
the author’s hook, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain , Cambridge, 1882. 
Particularly interesting is No. 5, Marble Throne with Reliefs, at 
Broom Hall, Fife, Scotland. The reliefs on this were published by 
Stackelberg (see also Arch. Zeit. 1859, pi. 127 , 3 ; Mon. deW Inst, viil 
pi. 46, 2 ; Overheck, Gesch. d. Plast. i. p. 119, fig. 15 b, 3 ed.), and 
illustrate the Harmodios and Aristogeiton of the Naples Museum ; 
since 1810 the throne itself had been lost sight of. — A. W. Verrall, i. 
The Trumpet of the Areopagos. Upon Aisch. Eum. 566 foil. ii. The 
Libation Ritual of the Eumenides. Upon Eum. 1044. — Charles Wald- 
stein, The Hesperide of the Olympian Metope and a Marble Head at Ma- 
drid. 1 plate. An attempt to date this head, by comparison, and by 
means of the principle that when the extremity of the upper 
eyelid toward the cheek projects over the lower lid the work is 
later than 450 b. c. ; when it does not, earlier. — Cecil Smith, Pyxis : 
Herakles and Geryon. Discussion of origin of this myth as illustrated 
by vase-paintings. — Walter Leaf, The Homeric Chariot. Illustr. of 
yoke, etc., from vases, cf. Iliad, xxiv. 265-274— Charles Wald- 
stein, The Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia and the 
Western Pediment of the Parthenon. Interpretation of the two figures 
on either side of this pediment at Olympia, called grooms ( W-rroKopoi ) 
by Pausanias, by the principle, that, in pedimental compositions of 
the school to which Pheidias belonged, the figures in the angles were 
invariably representatives of features of the locality in which the 
main action in the centre takes place. — Sidney Colvin, An undescribed 
Athenian Funeral Monument. 1 plate. This monument, of the best 
time, was found, curiously, at the Hague, by Prof. Colvin. — Edmond 
Warre, On the Raft of Ulysses, Od. V. — Cecil Smith, Four Archaic Vases 
from Rhodes. 4 plates. These vases belong to the as yet little-studied, 
so-called Chalcidian style. The writer tries to show that they repre- 
sent successive stages of development of the style ; and that the name 
Chalcidian, used by Klein, is too narrow : that in various places, be- 
fore the black-figured style, there existed a style strongly affected by 
Oriental influences, the so-called Chalcidian. The first of these vases is 
interesting from having, within, the earliest representation existing of 
the myth of Ajax Oileus slaying Kassandra. — W. M. Ramsay, Sepul- 
chred Customs in Ancient Phrygia. 13 inscriptions. The substance of 
Mr. Ramsay's work in Phrygia was given in Am. Joum. of Arch. Vol. 
i. p. 72 foil. — W. Watkiss Lloyd, Sophoclean Trilogy. a. c. m. 
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MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTES 
IN ATHEN. Vol. 12, No. 3. Athens, 1884. — B. Latischew, Greek In- 
scriptions in Russia, i. Prof. L., employed by the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society to copy Greek and Latin inscriptions found in 
Southern Russia, communicates notes -on inscribed and sculptured 
marbles brought to Russia as booty from Thrakian towns, or copied 
by official order, in 1829. — Th. Schreiber, The old Attic Krobylos. ii. 
Kallimachos and Pasiteles. Having shown the krobylos to be an ar- 
rangement of the hair in two braids brought round the head, with 
tips fastened together over the forehead, as illustrated by many mon- 
uments, S. proceeds to discuss the position in the history of art of the 
Apollon Choiseuil-Gouffier and his congeners in a dozen museums. 
He rejects Kekule’s hypothesis of a late origin (last presented in Mrs. 
Mitchell’s History of Ancient Sculpture), and credits Kallimachos 
with the origination of the type, in opposition to the claims of Kala- 
mis (Murray, Hist, of Gr. Sc. I. p. 191), Pythagoras (W aldstein in 
Journ. of Hell. Studies, i. p. 199), or Alkamenes. The statue found at 
Athens is the original, an Apollon Daphnephoros. Plates 9 and 10 
give the heads of the Athenian statue and the Elektra of the Naples 
group, in illustration of the imitation of the older type by the eclec- 
tic school of Pasiteles. — E. Fabricius, Antiquities in the Island of Samos 
{continued). Epigraphical inedita.— R. Koldewey, The Portico of the 
Athenians at Delphoi. Plates 11 and 12. The structure, uncovered by 
the French School in 1880, first published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., 
1881, repays further examination. The shallow colonnade exhibits 
four peculiarities : (a) architectural members are cut off where ground 
or older erections are met ; (6) the columns have Ionic bases analo- 
gous to Persian forms, and sixteen flutes separated by slender bridges ; 
(c) they stand six base-diameters apart, which shows that the lost en- 
tablature was of wood ; (d) most of the space was occupied by a stone 
counter for the trophies recorded in the legend on the stylobate : 

“ The Athenians dedicated the portico and the arms and figure-heads 
taken from the enemy.” — U. Koehler, List of Proxenoi from Keos. Two 
notorious regicides, Python and Herakleideus of Ainos (see Demosth. 
xxiii. 119 ; Aristotle, Pol. p. 1311 b). figure as consuls of Karthaia, 
which makes it possible to date the inscription about 345 b. c. — W. 
Doerpfeld, An Ancient Structure at the Peiraieus. Plates 13 and 14. 
The erection by the municipality of the Peiraieus last spring, on 
Kara'iskakes Square, at the intersection of Athena and Kolokotrones 
Streets, was delayed by order of the Greek government until the 
antique walls, etc., found there could be properly cleared, under 
the supervision of Dr. Dragatses, and surveyed by the city engi- 
neer. They proved of sufficient interest to warrant the employ- 
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ment of D., as an expert, to draw up the plans and the report 
here published. The plan of a large double house standing on a 
south-west street corner was made out as below : 



Plan of house at the Peiraieus. 


U. Koehler, The Association of the Dyonysiastai at the Peiraieus. Re- 
cords of an aristocratic association for the worship of Dionysos, 
found in the court adjoining the double house, probably the an- 
cestral dwelling of Dionysios, in whose family the priesthood 
passed from father to son or from brother to brother. Further ex- 
cavation would probably bring to light a small temple in the 
temenos.— Miscellanies. — Inscriptions. a. e 

revue ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1884, ii. July-August. — M. Deloche, 
Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.). n. 
The Seal-ring of Armentieres. This silver ring, discovered in 1881, has 
on its bezel a monogram with the name Eusebia. — H. Gaidoz,’ The 
Gallic Sun-god and the symbolism of the wheel. This native divinity 
was later, assimdated to the Roman Jupiter. M. Gaidoz refers to- 
Hindu and to popular European traditions.— E. Muntz, The Ancient 
Monuments of Pome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (con- 
in.). This contains documents concerning the discovery and 
preservation of ancient sculptures in public and private collections, as 
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well as others regarding excavations undertaken at the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century. — Chodzkiewicz, Scan- 
dinavian Archaeology. Lance-heads with Runic inscriptions. — A. Daxi- 
court, Hermes and Dionysos. This exquisite bronze group of Greek 
workmanship was discovered in 1863 at Marche-Allouarde. Accord- 
ing to M. de Witte the artist probably took for his model the famous 
Hermes of Praxiteles. — S. Reixach, News from the East, analyzing the 
discoveries made in the Greek world during the last months of 1883 
and the first of 1884. 

Sept. — S. Reixach, The doys in the worship of Asklepios and the Kela- 
bim of the painted Steles of Kition. M. R. is able, supported by the 
Epidauros inscriptions, to prove from analogy that these Kelabim 
are not scorta virilia, but literally sacred dogs consecrated to Askle- 
pios. — M. H. Gaidoz, The Gallic Sun-god and the symbolism of the 
icheel (contin.). M. G. traces the perpetuation from antiquity of the 
use of the wheel in popular customs of the middle ages and even of 
modern times. — Ed. Drouix, Remarks on the coins with Pchlvi and Pehlvi- 
Arabic inscriptions. — Paul Melox, The Phoenician necropolis of Mehdia 
(see the letter of E. Babelon, p. 179). 

Oct. — M. Deloche , Studies on some seals and rhu/s of the Merovingian 
period (contin.). in. Illustration of a seal-ring found near Huesca 
(Spain) with the inscription Avitfu)s. — G. M. Tourret, Ancient 
Christian lamps of the Cabinet de France. The most interesting of these 
are of Egyptian origin. — F. Bernard, Note on some monuments of rough 
stone examined during the first Flatters mission among the Touareg Azgar. 
This is a description of sepulchral megalithic monuments at Tebalba- 
let, near A'in-el-Hadjadj, near lake Menghough, and at the junction 
of the Oued Saucen and the Ighargharen valley. — Til. Homolle, In- 
scription of Delos bearing the signature of the artist Thoinias. — H. Gaidoz, 
The question of the dogs of Epidauros. The writer seeks to confirm M. 
Reinach’s theory. — E. Drouix, Remarks on the coins with Pehlvi and 
Pehlvi- Arabic inscriptions (contin.). — F. Saurel, A new Gallic inscrip- 
tion. 

Nor.-Dao. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.) . iv. The seal-ring of Car anda. On this silver 
ring, found in one of the Merovingian tombs of Caranda (Aisne), the 
writer proposes to read the monogramme Eutik{i)us or Futich(i')us . — 
Clermoxt-Gaxxeau, Inedited Greek Inscriptions of the Hauran and ad- 
jacent regions. These inscriptions were copied by M. J. Loeytved, 
Danish vice-consul at Beyrout. One from El-Moudjeidel, in charac- 
ters of the fourth century a. d., is dated from the 689th year of the era 
of Damascus. The writer conjectures that this era began six months 
later than that of the Seleucidie, on March 22. If true, this would 
change the dates of many of the Damascene inscriptions. — E. Flouest, 
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Two Steles of a Lararium. Description of the stele of Vignory which 
represents a youthful male Gallic divinity whose main emblem is a 
serpent. — H. Gaidoz, The seated divinity with crossed legs found in 
Auvergne. — A. Bertrand, The two Gallic divinities of Sommerecourt 
(Haute- Marne). The statue of the seated goddess long since discovered 
at Epinal, and judged by M. Bertrand to belong to a triad, has now 
received its male counterpart, found in the same locality. The god is 
horned and seated in the Buddhic attitude. — P. Battifol, Fragmenta 
Sangallensia. A Contribution to the history of the Vetus Itala. These 
fifteen fragments of the ancient Latin version of the Bible were no- 
ticed and collated by Tischendorf, but he died before publishing them : 
they belong to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. — De Closmadetjc, 
Gavr’inis. Recent excavations and discoveries. Account of the dis- 
covery of some new sculptured stones, which has already been 
noticed in the News on p. 244. — Abel Maitre, The tumulus of 
Gavr’inis, explanation of the origin of the designs sculptured on the 
stones of the covered alley. These singular and intricate combinations 
of lines are considered by M. Maitre to be simply copies of the 
lines on the palm of the human hand: he has arrived at this 
conclusion after many microscopic comparisons. — Mariette Bey, 
Inedited Letter to M. E. Desjardins on the identification of the divinities 
of Herodotos with the Egyptian divinities. — H. Gaidoz, Three new in- 
scriptions of Aix-les-Bains (Savoy). 

REVUE de L’ART CHRETIEN. 1885. i.— Paul Allard, Christian 
symbolism in the fourth century from the poems of Prudentius. The 
subjects described by the great Christian poet included many, but 
not all, of those which appear in the art of the catacombs and the sar- 
cophagi. In this article the writer reviews the types and symbols of 
Christ, which Prudentius found in the Old and in the New Testament. 
— C'h. de Linas, The Byzantine Triptych of the Harbaville collection at 
Arras. This beautiful specimen of the Eastern art of the revival in 
the tenth century is worthy to take the foremost rank for this period. 
It is a further proof of the classical traditions which the Macedonian 
school revived in the preceding century, and the writer has treated 
his subject with his usual learning and acuteness. — F. Fuzet, Archse- 
oloyical and historical studies on Villeneuve-lez- Avignon. — J. Corblet 
(P Abbe), On Eucharistic vases and utensils ( third article). An interest- 
ing inventory of chalices in different countries is continued, and is 
followed by a chapter on the accessories of the chalice. — The Corres- 
pondence includes notes from Mgr. Barbier de Montault, M. d’Auril- 
lac, etc. In the News and Miscellanies, M. de Farcy writes on the 
retrospective exhibition at Rouen, and Mgr. Rohault de Fleurv on the 
Roman exhibition at Turin. M. J. M. Richard illustrates some wall- 
paintings oj Andressein (Ariege) executed in oils or tempora toward the 
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close of the fifteenth century. The Proceedings of Archaeological 
Societies give abstracts of the sittings of many little-known Societies. 
In the Bibliography the most important book reviewed is Joseph 
Jungmann’s Aesthethik, an attempt to construct a complete Catholic 
system of aesthetics. After this comes a well-filled Chronique. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

London Society of Antiquaries. 1884, Nov. 27.- — J. H. Middleton. 
Recent excavations in the Forum, Temple of Vesta, and the Regia, in 
Rome. Many interesting details are given, including the history of 
the building, descriptions of the rooms, and old mosaic floors in the 
Regia. In the Atrium Yestae one of the floors appears to have rested 
on half amphorae to keep it dry, and an upper story with a hypo- 
caust has been found. — Dec. 4. — J. H. Middleton. The excavation of 
the Rostra and Graecostasis at Rome, with the Umbilicus Romae, and 
the Miliarium Aureum. Their construction and ornamentation are 
described, and remarks upon the use of brick as a facing to Roman 
concrete walls are added.— 1885, Jan. 15. — W. C. Cooper. Discovery 
of skeletons and small objects in iron, bronze, and pottery, in Bedford- 
shire. — Ja.v 22. — H. T. Armfield. Account of a Roman pavement of 
red tesserae without pattern, at Alresford, Essex, with fragments of 
Samian pottery, and coins of the time of Commodus (?). — L. Brock. 
Articles of prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, and modern periods, found at 
Aldgate. — C. Lyman. “ On the Inscription on the Cross at Carew.” It 
appears to be of the eighth or ninth century, and to be written in 
British characters, not in Latin as was formerly supposed.— IT. S. 
Cuming. “ On St. Milburga of Wenlock.” — J ax. 29. — R. S. Ferguson. 
Description of about a thousand silver coins of the fourteenth century, 
fcfund at Beaumont, Cumberland. — Feb. 5. — R. Blair. A photograph 
of a Roman sculptured sepulchre at South Shields, with an inscrip- 
tion regarding a horseman of the Asturians (cf. the ref. at the 
Archaeol. Gesellschaft, Feb. 3). — Feb. 12. — R. C. Jenkins. Discovery 
of Saxon weapons and ornaments at Lympne, Kent. — Feb. 26. — 
E. Green. A triptych with paintings of Christian subjects by a Flem- 
ish artist of the end of the fifteenth century.— Mar. 12. — IF. II. St. J. 
Hope. Remarks on certain medieval chalices and patens. — Mar. 19. 
— Mr. Wardle describes a parish church in Staffordshire, recently 
demolished, and the curious church of the neighboring Cistercian 
Abbey. — Mar. 26. — C. D. Fortnum. A terra-cotta head of a youth 
from the Esquiline. — Apr. 16. — R. S. Ferguson. Notes on the Beau- 
mont hoard of coins. — Account of a Roman slab from Carlisle inscribed 
276 
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dis vacia infan’s ann. hi. — Apk. 30. — J. S. Lumley. Recent import- 
ant Discoveries in progress at Civita Lavinia (anc. Lanuvium), includ- 
ing the masonry on the plateau and fragments of the horses of a 
quadriga. — May 7. — T. A. B. Spratt. “ On the Gulf of Syni.” A 
beautiful torso of Dionysos with fawn skin drapery, from a village 
wall on the Maeander. It appears to have been copied from a work 
by Praxiteles. — E. Freshfield. A Greek baptismal badge of copper, and 
a gold baptismal token with Christian emblems. 

Society of Biblical Arch/eology. 1884, Xov. 4. — S. Birch. Four papy- 
rus fragments of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Arts. — E. A. 
Budge. Notes on Egyptian steles, principally of the eighteenth 
dynasty, with translations. One of them gives the names of four of 
the gates of Abydos.— P. Le P. Renouf. On some Religious Texts of 
the Early Egyptian period preserved in hieratic papyri of the British 
Museum. — Dec. 2. — S. Birch. An elaborate paper “ On the Egyptian 
belief concerning the Shade or Shadow of the Dead.” The intangible 
enveloping shade, — ideographically a parasol, — must always be dis- 
tinguished from the soul, from which it is sometimes separated and 
independent. — Also, a paper “ On some Egyptian Rituals of the 
. Roman period.” — 1885, Jan. 13. — T. G. Pinches. “ The Early Babylo- 
nian King-Lists ” (continued). There appears to have been a mythi- 
cal Sargon earlier than the Sargon of Agade (3800 b. c.). — Feb. 3. — 
F. G. H. Price. “ Notes on the Antiquities of Bubastis ” (mod. Tel 
Basta near Zagazig) in the author’s collection. Bubastis with the tem- 
ple and oracle of Bast, the tutelary goddess, flourished from the time 
of the eighteenth dynasty to the Persian conquest, and afterwards the 
city was occupied, as the ruins show, by Greeks and by Romans. 
The antiquities described included figures of gods and animals, the 
pantheon, and various small objects from tombs and dwellings. — 
A. H. Sayce. “ The Karian Language and Inscriptions.” — Mar. 3.— 
E. Naville. On the Inscription of the Destruction of mankind, in the 
tomb of Rameses III. — E. A. Budge. “ Notes on the Martyrdom of 
the Coptic martyr Isaac of Tiphre ” (in the Delta), frem a MS. of the 
tenth (?) century. — Dr. Placzek, chief Rabbi of Briinn, Moravia, pre- 
sents a paper on “ The Weasel and the Cat in ancient times.” It sets 
forth the Nubian ancestry of the Egyptian cat, its uses, and the 
equivalence of names in Semitic languages. The earliest effigies 
appear on the monuments of Beni Hassan (2500 b. c.). — May 5. — 
M. E. Revillout. Notes on some Demotic Documents in the British 
Museum. The collection includes some ostraka of great interest of the 
Ptolemaic period. 

British Arch/eological Association. 1884, Nov. 19. — PL. Rolfe and G. H. 
Compton. The Roman bridge over the Trent. — C. Roach Smith. An 
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Oppidum of ancient British date on Hayling Island, remarkable for its 
well-preserved fortifications. — 1885, Jan. 7. — J. H. Whieldon. Details 
of a Roman bridge at Collingham. — L. Brock. Baluster-shafts from 
Roman buildings in churches of later date. — Feb. 3. — General dis- 
cussion of “ Deodans ”. — Feb. 3. — Description of discoveries of various 
remains of Roman date in England , including ornamented pavements of 
tesserae . — Feb. 18. — L. Brock. Discovery of a portion of the old Lon- 
don wall. — T. Morgan. The Roman baths of Bath. A detailed 
account of this vast structure as far as uncovered. — G. A. Browne. A 
remarkable cross in Leeds church figured with subjects of ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, unique in England. It is thought to have 
marked the grave of King Olaf Godfreyson. — Mar. 4. — Prebendary 
Scarth. A curiously carved stone pedestal from a Roman hypocaust 
at Chester. One of the ornaments resembles the medieval fleur-de- 
lis. — Mar. 18. — J. Edking. “ On Ancient Navigation in the Indian 
Ocean,” with special reference to the early relations of China with 
Arabia and the kings of Babylon. — J. T. Irvine. Prehistoric remains 
in Lincolnshire. — Apr. 1. — Mr. Sheraton announces the discovery of 
the foundations of a small Norman chapel near Ludlow. — A. Fryer. 
“On Ancient Glass,” with elaborate analyses. — Apr. 15. — W. H. 
Rylands. Three thirteenth-century crucifixes. — Mr. HodjetUs comments 

on an ancient triptych of Russian workmanship from the Crimea. 

May 20. — T. Blashill. On the remarkable abbey church of Dove, 
Herefordshire. Instead of the usual square chapter-house and chan- 
cel of Cistercian monasteries, there are a twelve-sided chapter-house 
and a group of chapels. 

Royal Arch/eological Institute. 1884, Nov. 6. — Prebendary Scarth. 
Discoveries on the site of the Roman baths at Bath. A Roman pro- 
vincial watering-place near Poitiers. — IF. F. Petrie. Roman antiqui- 
ties discovered at San, for the Egyptian Exploration Fund. — E. Pea- 
cock. Notes on Swan marks. — D ec. 4. — J. Hirsh describes the progress 
of the work of clearing the debris from the Akropolis, together 
with many incidental discoveries.— 1885, Feb. 5 .—Admiral Tremlett. 
“ Pierres a Bassins.” The common rock-basins of Brittany are not 
Druidical rock-altars with basins for the blood, but merely show 
where querns have been extracted. — Mar. 5.— Precentor Venables. A 
fine pilaster of Roman date sculptured on three sides, recently found 
at Lincoln. — I. I. Carey. Some curious antiques in Guernsey. — W. T. 
Watkin. Twelfth supplement to Hubner’s Roman inscriptions of 
Britain.—/. L. Stahlschmidt. “ Church Bells,” especially the progress 

in the style of lettering before the date of the Reformation.— May 7. 

C. D. Fortnum. “On some early Christian gems.” — May 21. W. T. 

Watkin. A notice of the first Roman inscription of the cohort of the 
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Nervii found in Britain. — Park Harrison. Description of a necklace 
found in 1868 in a mummy-pit at Arica, Peru. The identity of the 
pattern of the chevron beads with certain examples found in Egypt, 
Italy, the Pellew islands (?) and elsewhere, leads to an interesting 
discussion of theories which would account for the transfer of Egyptian 
art and eastern civilization. — G. F. Browne. “ On so-called ‘ Scandi- 
navian ’ or ‘ Danish ’ sculptured stones.” 

Numismatic Society. 1884, Nov. 20.— C. F. Keary. “ On the Morpho- 
logy of Coin-Types.” Their function in maintaining current values. 
— Dec. 18. — T . W. Greene. Antique Gems and Coins as sources of 
designs on Renaissance medals. — W. Wroth. The Santorin Find of 
1821 and its .-Eginetan or fEgean origin. — 1885, Jax. 15. — H. A. Grue - 
her. “ English Medals.” Their history, principal artists, and styles 
of work. — Feb. 19. — Wm. GreenwcU. “On some rare or inedited 
Greek coins,” — a silver octodrachm of Ichnae, Macedon ; a tetra- 
drachm of Camarina in Sicily ; a gold stater of Thapsacos with the 
figure of Nike sacrificing a ram ; and others. — Mar. 20. — T . W. Greene. 
“On the medals of the Hanna family by Leone Leoni.” — Apr. 16. — 
C. R. Smith. On a hoard of 800 uncirculated Roman coins, chiefly of 
Constantius II, Constantius Gallus, and Magnentius, — found in Cob- 
ham Park in 1883. It is thought that they must have formed a part 
of the vast stores sent from Gaul by Magnentius, shortly before 353 
a. d. — C. F. Keary. An account of the Beaumont hoard of coins (over 
two thousand) chiefly of the first three Edwards. — Professor Gardner. 
“ On the Coins of the island of Zacvnthus.” 

— London Academy and Athenieum. 

FRANCE. 

Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 1884, Nov. 14. — Annual 
public meeting. — Nov. 21. — E. Le Blant. Introduction to his work 
“ The Christian Sarcophagi of Gaul.” — A. Desjardins. Inscription 
from M. E. Babelon mentioning for the first time a municipium Aurel- 
ium Augustum Segemes, and a Roman knight Procurator regionis 
Hadrumetinse. — Dec. 12. — H. Weil. A Papyrus fragment of the Life 
of jEsop, in round uncials of the sixth (?) century, containing some 
new details. — Dec. 1 9. — J. Ravaisson. An extended notice of a bronze 
statuette representing Herakles seated, as described in detail by Mar- 
tial and Statius, which was presented by the sculptor, Lysippos, to 
Alexander the Great for a table piece, after the fashion of an image of 
a tutelar divinity. After identifying and bringing to light from the 
treasures of the Louvre two accurate reproductions, M. Ravaisson is 
enabled to add materially to our knowledge of the style and execution 
of this sculptor. — Dec. 26. — H. Weil. An account from M. B. Miller 
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of 14 Greek inscriptions obtained in Egypt by M. G. Maspero. One 
of them is a decree of the Corporations of Artists of Dionysos at Ptol- 
emais, given in honor of Lysimachos, son of Ptolemy. It recounts a 
membership of poets, actors, musicians, costumers, proxenoi, and 
non-professional friends, and shows the relation between the worship 
of the Ptolomies and that of Dionysos as an ancestor of the Lagidae. 
The date assigned is not far from 247 b. c., when Evergetes succeeded 
Ptolemy Philadelphos. Another is a metrical epitaph restored by M. 
Weil.— 1885, -Jan. 2. — Announcement of the death of Frederic Baudry. — 
Jan. 16. — R. de Lasteyrie. A highly ornamented double reliquary- 
cross, thought to be the work of Limousin goldsmiths, and, like a 
very few others, a Western imitation of the double crosses eommonly 
used only in the East to enclose fragments of the true cross. One of 
the gems, which was evidently cut in the East, appears to be as old 
as the sixth century.— G. Perrot. News from M. Maspero in Egypt of 
the excavation of the temple of Luxor. — D. Char nay. “ Toltec Civili- 
zation." Pt. i. (Mexico). — Jan. 23. — G. Paris. News from M. Mas- 
pero. Greek inscriptions, and a Coptic palimpsest not yet deciphered. 
— Jan. 30. — Clermont- Gatineau presents the mould of a stele found 
near Jerusalem bearing in Greek the law forbidding the entrance of 
pagans to the enclosure of the temple of Herod the Great. — Feb. 6. — 
E. Desjardins. Description of a Roman group of a female divinity and 
children found near Naix (Nasium). — C. Barbier de Meynard. Copies 
of Phoenician inscriptions with Hebrew transcriptions and a transla- 
tion, from M. Spiro at Tunis. — P. Charles Robert. Interpretation of a 
Gallic inscription on an octagonal gold ring. — D ’ Arbois de Jubainville. 
Remarks on the above-mentioned inscription. — Feb. 13. — E. Le Blant. 
Letter from Rome. A Latin inscription of the thirteenth century has 
been found on one of the bells of Santa Maria Maggiore ; at the cata- 
comb of Domitilla numerous graffiti made by ancient pilgrims ; and 
at Palestrina a well-preserved sun-dial of great antiquity, which may 
be the one mentioned by Yarro (De L. L. vi. 4), at Praeneste (Pales- 
trina). — J. Ravaisson. Herakles imTpaw^ios of Lysippos (contin.). — D. 
Chornay. “ Toltec Civilization.” 2d Part. The history of the em- 
pire begins with the seventh or eighth century, and lasts about four 
hundred years. The monuments prove that the people were remark- 
able for industry, skill, and high attainments in philosophy, science, 
and the arts. — Feb. 20. — E. Le Blant. Discovery at Rome of a nude 
statue of a man, in bronze, 2.30 m. high. — J. Ravaisson. Herakles, 
etc. (contin.). — ./. Haureau. The Life and certain Works of Alain de 
Lille. — Mar. 6 .—-J. Ravaisson. Herakles, etc. (contin.). — Mar. 13. — 
J. Ravaisson, Herakles, etc. (end). — A Greek vase of the Campana col- 
lection ornamented with two painting which represent, not the Wrath 
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of Achilles and the Death of Mermion, but Achilles at Skyros, and the 
Translation of Achilles ; and illustrate the reward of virtue. — Mar. 

20. — J. Havet. The formula rex Francorum vir inluster in the diplomas 
of Merovingian kings is an error of the editors for xx viris inlustribus. 

, Vir inluster as title of royalty was not used until the time of Pepin and 
his successors. — P. Berger. Note from M. de Vogue on a recently dis- 
covered Nabathaean (Arabian) stele of 99 a. d. exhibiting sculptured 
busts and inscriptions of which a corrected version is given .—Paul 
Meyer. Certain neglected French writings of the Middle Ages. One 
of these, a rather popular work, is an anonymous History of Anti- 
quity, shown to have been written before the year 1230. — Mar. 27. — 
Paul Meyer. Continuation of the above. — A. Heron de Villefosse. One 
of Borghesfs readings confirmed by a new inscription. — J. Delaunay. 
Note by J. Deloche on a Roman pound-weight in the form of a cop- 
per disc, in the Royal Museum at Brussels. It weighs 327.10 gr., and 
appears to belong to the tenth century. — P.-Charles Robert. Vandal- 
ism at Seriana in Africa. — Apr. 1. — E. Le Blant. News from Rome. 
^Sarcophagi from the Horti Sallustiani. Two small terra-cotta figures ' 
without head, arms, or legs, and having an opening in front which 
reveals the heart and lungs. An inscription found near the Basilica 
of St. Aeries : IS.TrlvOypO'; Tuarfos iiriTu<f>ios ov KdTeOrjKev avrw o 6pt^jap.evo<i 
koI to irrlypayix.a. ixapa^t. — F. Castan. The Capitol of Carthage; sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, on the site of the 
modern French chapel upon the Akropolis (Byrsa) near the temple 
of Aesculapius. — J. Havet. MSS. of Nonius Marcellus. — Apr. 10. — 

E. Le Blant. News from Rome. Very ancient sepulchres near the 
Agger of Servius Tullius containing holom orphic corpses. — J. Duruy. 
Preservation of certain ruins in Paris. — A. Pavet de Courieille. Notice 
by E. Egger of an honorary decree of the Olbiopolitae found on the 
island of (anc.) Leuce opposite the Danube delta. — Paul Meyer. A 
history of Julius Cresar (neglected French writings of the thirteenth 
century). — Apr. 18. — A. Bergaigne. New inscriptions from Cambo- 
dia which establish many points in regard to the local language, reli- 
gion, architecture, and dynasties. — J. Delaunay. A paper from Felix 
Robiou on a double date (Egypto-Macedonian) on a stele recently 
acquired by the Museum at Boolak. — C. Casati. Etruscan coinage : 
classification by towns: a coin of Peiresa=Perusia (formerly read 
Peithesa). — Apr. 24. — E. Le Blant. News from Rome ; via del Statuto ; 
Sta. Priscilla : Pompeii. — E. Senart. The inscriptions of king A<;oka 
Piyadasi of India (270 b. c.). Numerous conclusions are drawn con- 
cerning royal genealogies, government and religion. — P.-Ch. Robert. 
Remarks on his paper in the Rev. Nmnismatique , “ Les Phases du 
12 
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mythe de Cybele et d’Atys rappelees par les medaillons contorniates.” 
C. Casati. Etruscan coinage : legends on gold and silver pieces : the 
coins of Populonia are smooth on the reverse— S. Reinach. Discov- 
eries made by himself and E. Babelon at Bo'u-Ghrara and Zian. — May 
1. — E. Le Blant. Roman Sarcophagi. — A. Bergaigne. Letter from M. 
Aymonier at Bing-Tuam (anc. Champa), where he has collected 
inscriptions in Sanskrit and Champanese. — E. Smart. The inscrip- 
tions of Pivadasi (contin.).— May 8— P. Delattre. An ancient terra- 
cotta organ (complete) from Carthage— A. Desjardins. An inscription 
from the Roman wall at Bourges : nvm-avg | et marti | jiogetio | 
gracchvs | ategnvtis • fil | v • s • l • m, in which Mogetius is doubt- 
less a local sur nam e of Mars: H. d’Arbois de Jubainville refers the 
surname Mogetius to a Gallic word meaning great. — A. Bertrand. An 
account from Sig. Gozzadini on arehreological discoveries and funeral 
steles found near Bologna. Over 2,000 tombs, mostly Etruscan, as 
old as the fifth to the third centuries b. c. have been brought to light. 
A remarkable feature of this necropolis is the large number of steles 
with bas-reliefs, of varying merit, of foot or cavalry soldiers in com- 
bat, chariots drawn by winged horses, Mercury Psychopompus, etc. — 
S. Reinach. End of report on researches in the fora of Gighthis and 
Ziza (modem Zi&n in Tunisia) : Search for the missing marbles found 
at Ziza in 1846 by E. Pellissier ; unusual number of remains of the 
Early Empire ; heads of Augustus (at Gighthis), of Claudius and 
Lucilia (at Ziza), other statues, many inscriptions, and a golden 
amulet inscribed with unknown characters. It appears that the 
forum of Ziza was built by Q. Marcus Barea, who was consul 18 a. d. 
and proconsul of Africa 42 a. d., and by M. Pompeius Silvanus, con- 
sul 45 a. d„ proconsul 57 a. d. 

Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 1884, Nov. 12. — De Laigue. 
Photographs of enamelled vases from Livorno. — L. Courajod. Two 
MSS. in the library of Venice. — A. Bertrand. Austrian antiques in 
the Museum of Laibach.— E. Flouest. Remarks on the above. — Nov. 
19. — R. Mowat. An inscription at Sainte-Enimie : In hac aula requi- 
escet corpus beatae Eniiniae. — A. Longuon. Remarks on the use of aula 
in the thirteenth century. — L. Courajod. Bust of the wife of Nicholas 
Braque at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. — Nov. 26. — A. Bertrand. A frag- 
ment of pottery, perhaps a Gallic gauffering iron ; theories on the 
tertiary man. — H. A. Mazard. The temperature and processes for 
glazing and coloring in the so-called Samian (or Roman) potteries, 
which he designates as Pseudo-Samian. — Dec. 3. — H. Gaidoz. Gallo- 
Roman sepulchral inscriptions of Titia Dorcas, Titia Sigenis, Catinia 
Moschis from Aix-les-Bains in Savoy. They will be published in the 
Rev. Arch. — L. Courajod. A bronze statuette of the Italian Renais- 
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saince (Coll. Pulszki, Pesth), representing David victorious over Goli- 
ath, is affirmed to be a copy of the lost David in bronze by Michel- 
angelo. — M. Werly. Ring-inscriptions from Barrois. — Dec. 10. — A. 
Rame. Critical examination of a work entitled Hypogee Martyrum de 
Poitiers, opposing the notion that this rude structure is a sanctuary of 
the sixth century in honor of certain martyrs otherwise unknown, 
and asserting that it is the tomb of an abbot Mollebaude, and, as 
appears from a comparison of the Memoria Venerandi at Clermont and 
the Sacrament ary of Gellone, that it is one of the few existing monu- 
ments of the eighth century. — Dec. 17. — R. Mowat. Aula in the 
inscription of Sainte-Enimie. — Bricks of the Vendome Museum are 
not antiques as pretended. — A. Bertrand. A Gallic burial vault dis- 
covered at l’Epine (Marne). — H. Gaidoz. Fragment of a lamp in red 
clay representing the Sun within a wheel. — A new representation of 
the Dieu Gaulois. — E. Flouest. Designs of a horse-sandal and other 
objects in iron. Comments by R. Mowat and P. Xicard on the tem- 
porary use of the horse-sandal for disabled horses.— A. Heron de Y'dle- 
fosse for M. Berthelc. The church of Gourge. a specimen of a very 
rare type of edifice. The choir dates from the last decade of the ninth 
century. — An inscription from the Rhone to the founder of Treves 
and president of the “ Corporation of Transalpine and Cisalpine Mer- 
chants ” here first mentioned. — Letter from M. Rochetin on a Celtic 
inscription in Greek letters from the river Groseau. — E. Milntz. Photo- 
graph of an unedited plan of Rome of a date earlier than 1415, and 
valuable for the history of the city. — Dec. 24. — L. Palustre. Sepul- 
chral monument of the family of Alesso found at the Chateau d’Usse. 
—Ancient Jewelry among the treasures of the cathedral of Treves. — 

L. Courajod. “ Germain Pilon and the monuments of the chapel of 
Birague at Sainte-Catherine-du-Val-des-Ecoliers.” Certain fine mar- 
bles recently acquired by the Louvre are from the tomb of the wife of 
the Chancellor. — A. Heron de Villefosse. Announcement of promising 
and important explorations begun at Antigny (Vienne) in an ancient 
Merovingian cemetery yielding many sepulchral inscriptions. A 
Roman inscription contains Gallic names of interest. — Objects found 
at Orleansville (Algeria). — E. Flouest. Further details on the S-formed 
ideogram. — 1855, Jan. 14. — L. Palustre. MSS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury from Mirepoix. — An ancient ornamented calendar. — The inscrip- 
tion on a glass of the sixteenth century in the Museum of Poitiers. — 
R. de Lasteyrie. Excavations in the church of Saint-Ouen. — A. Rame. 
Photograph of an inscription on lead from the tomb of Guillaume de 
Ros at Fecamp. — C. Port. Bronze tripodal vase with iron handle. — 

M. Werly. Design of a bronze-mounted terra-cotta moulding-tool 
used about the frieze of the large red Pseudo-Samian vases. — Jan. 21. 
— R. Mowat. Additional remarks on certain groups of statuary in 
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which a Roman horseman tramples an enemy under his horse’s feet, 
and comparison with a mosaic of Riez having the same subject. — 
Abbe Thedenat. The milestones of Constantine which make mention 
of Maximianus Hercules. M. Aurelii Valerii Maximani nepoti should 
be restored to conform to a more complete text obtained from other 
stones. The order was given by Constantine not later than the year 
310 . — .Jav. 28. — A. de Barthelemy. Copy of an inscription regarding 
the abbey of Mardin. — A. Heron de Villefosse. Ivory antiques, gold 
rin<'s, and other objects from the Davillier collections in the Louvre. — 
Copy of a Roman inscription regarding a Viennese woman, found at 
Lyon. — For the Rev. P. de la Croix. Details of a Merovingian ceme- 
tery at Antigny. — F. Guillaume. Recent excavations effected at Valen- 
ciennes. — R. Mowat. Photograph of a Roman stele found at South 
Shields, England. The epitaph is surmounted by a fine bas-relief of 
the funeral feast.— - m G. Schlumberyer and A. Heron de Villefosse. Bronze 
heads with perforated head-dress. — Feb. 4. — E. Muntz. The legend of 
Charlemagne in the art of the Middle Ages, with illustrations from 
unedited monuments in France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and Spain. 
— J. de Lauriere. Etruscan vase inscription. — Feb. 11. — Ripert-Mon- 
clar. A collection of bas-reliefs discovered at Entremont showing 
detruncated heads- — R. Mowat. Other examples at the Cluny and 
Camevalet Museums. — Count de Many. Silver knitting-needle case of 
the sixteenth century, with German legend in Gothic letters. — A. 
Heron de Villefosse. Names of Caligula in an inscription from Bour- 
ses, illustrated from Dion Cassius IX, — R. Mowat for M. Gadart. 
The ancient abbey of Saint- Remv.— Feb. 18. — 0. Rayet. Plaster 
mould of an engraved stone having the bust of Athena Parthenos and 
the signature Aspasios. — R. de Lasteyrie. Photographs of jewelry from 
Burgundian sepulchres at Auxerre. — Abbe Thedenat. Fragment of a 
large bronze vase. — R. Mowat. Copy of a fragment of Pseudo-Samian 
pottery and of a large counter. — A. Heron de Villefosse. Copy of an 
inscription from Makteur (Tunis) containing the name of a fifth 
bishop, Germanus. — J. Roman. Inscription from an old French 
church, containing the words missaque sepulta. — L. Duchesne. Willi- 
bald's Life of Boniface is shown to have been written earlier than 
769. — Feb. 25. — E. Muntz and J. de Lauriere. Copies of designs of 
ancient monuments made by San Gallo in the fifteenth century, show- 
ing sketches of the arch and theatre of Orange, and of a Roman 
monument at Aix in Provence. — E. Bernard. Epitaph of Sinibaldi 
de Lavan. — Abbe Thedenat. Numerous discoveries at Pioul (Var).— 

Charles Read. A fine enamelled bronze medallion of Louis XII. 

Mar. 4. — L. Palustre. Inscription from a twelfth century capital in 
the church of Chatillon-sur-Indre, naming an unknown sculptor: 
Petrus Janitor capitellum istud fecit primum. — Abbe Thedenat. Inscrip- 
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tion on a bronze plaque set up in honor of P. Septimius Geta, 198 
a. d. — Mar. 11. — Abbe Thedenat. New inscriptions. — L. Courajod. A 
pipe-clay figure of Sainte-Barbe given to the Louvre. — E. Guillaume . 
A medal representing Helena, mother of Constantine. — A. Heron de 
Villefosse. Inscription from Aulnay regarding a soldier of the four- 
teenth legion. — Mar. 18. — II. d’Arbois de Jubainville. The Gallic name 
Lituccus has a theme IAtu “fete:” this he compares with lugu in 
Lugudunum, which appears to be the Gallic name of Mercury ; the 
plural Lugoves would be a partial form of this. — H. Gaidoz rejects 
these conclusions. — A. Engel. Notice of bronze fibulae, collars, and 
daggers, from the grottoes of Saint-Antoine (Corsica). — R. Mowed. 
Precedents in the reign of Diocletian for the English camel-corps of 
the Soudan. — Mar. 25. — E. Saglio. Literary and architectural monu- 
ments bearing upon the use of camels in warfare. — H. Gaidoz. Gen- 
eral Carbuccia on Bonaparte’s regiment of dromedaries in Egypt. — 
De Laigue. Two bronze figures found in 1706 at Cerecara, province 
of Milan. — -A. de Barthclemy. A small ivory coffer of Persian work- 
manship of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. — Count de Many. A 
drawing of San Gallo. — Abbe Thedenat. Terra-cotta antiques : sconces 
and a lamella — Baron de Geymiiller. Designs of Antonio and Fran- 
cesco de San Gallo. — De Boidisle. Bronze statuettes of Henry IV. and 
Maria de’ Medici, as Jupiter Tonans and Juno. Similar statues were 
ordered by Richelieu for the portal of Limours. — L. Courajod. Re- 
marks on the use of the above-mentioned statuettes. — Apr. 1 and 8. — 
L. Palustre. Romanesque bas-reliefs from the apse of the church of 
Saint Pard-les-Dax. — G. Julliot. Acquisition of pontifical ornaments 
at the Cathedral of Sens.—/. Roman. A letter of Grozat on Richelieu s 
collection of antiquities. — Pilloy. Objects from Frankish tombs at 
Homblieres. — Buhot de Kerscrs. Bronze enamelled plaque with Gothic 
inscription of fourteenth century. — M. de Geymiiller. Ihe volume of 
designs of Giuliano da San Gallo in the Barberini library, executed 
between 1465 and 1514. — E. Muntz gives the date of one of Giuliano’s 
journeys to France, April, 1496.— Apr. 15.—/. Greau contests the 
enamelling of the bronze plaque shown by M. de Kersers. — De Bois- 
lisle. Effect of the melting of plate in 1690 on the manufacture of 
faience. Remarks by P. Nicard. — G. Bapst. The use ot silver-plate 
in place of specie in the Middle Ages. — Abbe Beurlier. An inscription 
lately published by Clermont Ganneau regarding a comes primi ordinis 
of Arabia shows that a passage from the Notitia Dignitatum refers to 
Arabia instead of to Isauria.- — L. Courajod. The bust of Giovanni da 
Bologna in the Louvre is the work of Pietro Tacca. — Apr. 22 and 29. 
— E. Saglio. Faience equestrian statuette of Louis XIII. — L. Courajod. 
Identification of the above.—/, de Witte. Draped bronze figure of 
Venus Genetrix from Asia Minor, after the Aphrodite of Kos by Praxi- 
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teles. — E. Molinier. Fragments of Italian pottery ( Castellana ). — The 
faiences of the Cathedral of Lucca. — Abbe Thedenat. A votive inscrip- 
tion to Pipius, a new deity, from the Alpes Maritim.es. — G. Bapst. A 
crown jewel. — H. Gaidoz. Small wheels of Celtic origin, probably 
amulets. — A. Ramt and R. de Lasteyrie. The inscription from the 
crypt of the church of St. Savinien at Sens. — Ripert-Monclar. A frag- 
ment of brick stamped with a large D. — J. Grean. Bronze wheel and 
bronze and lead roundels, some with spokes like a wheel, others hav- 
ing the form of a simple ring and finely grooved on the edge. Re- 
marks by E. Flouest. — R. Mount. Plaster mould of a bronze steelyard 
with leaden weight, said to represent a bust of Mithras, characterized 
by Asiatic head-dress. — Revue Critique. 


GERMANY. 

Archaologische Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 1884, Nov. 4. — Ch. Robert. 
Journey to St. Petersburg : sarcophagi found there. Antiquities from 
Kertsch. A full description ’of two interesting parchment miniatures 
originally belonging to Bishop Porphyrios, and now in the Imperial 
Library. The subjects represented are David, Bethlehem, the Exodus, 
the Crossing of the Red Sea, and other Biblical subjects. — 0. Puch-stein. 
The vessel in the hand of the so-called Schlangentopfiverferin of the Gi- 
gantomachia on the altar of Pergamon. The upper part of the vessel 
appears to have been broken and to have been finished originally like 
a hydrin , instead of a mortar as Herr Trendelenburg had described it. 
The fact should not therefore be overlooked in interpreting the subject 
in question, that there are several reliefs and coins which represent 
vases bearing the symbol of a serpent. Herr Trendelenburg replies that 
the present form of the vessel seems to be the original one; that its 
unusual thickness is quite essential to its use as mortar and missile 
weapon ; and that the serpent is represented as taking an active offen- 
sive part in the contest. In the other examples the serpent is adapted 
merely to purposes of ornamentation. — R. Engclmann. Two bronzes 
in the British Museum. An attempt to identify the first is rejected. 
The idea that the second represents Okeanos and personifications of 
the three divisions of the earth, or even Okeanos and Nereids, is redu- 
ced to the simple view that the whole group is one of local sea-divinities. 
— E. Curtins reports a restoration of the eastern pediment at Olympia 
and its bearing on disputed points, and discusses the arrangement of 
figures and the question of symmetry. — Herr Gruttner confirms this 
arrangement, and compares the horses figured on the Parthenon. — 
Dec. 2 ,—E. Curtins. Review of the progress of Arclueology during the 
year ISiSb — Furtunngler. A life-size bronze statue of a youth in the 
Koenigliehes Museum found at Salamis. It is pronounced to be a 
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unique example from Greece of the best period of casting, and to have 
come from the Argive school at the beginning of the fourth century 
b. c. The type is that of the victor in the games, here perhaps, as 
might be inferred from the long locks, transferred to Apollon. — Th. 
Mommsen. The change of meaning of the Latin limes from cross-balk to 
boundary-wall, and the present state of the investigation of German- 
Rhetian bound ary-wall. — E. Curtius. The height and relative posi- 
tion of the Attic Kerameikos and its surroundings, as indicated by re- 
cent researches on the Areopagos, and by a comparison with the 
market-place of Assos : with remarks on the difference between Greek 
market-place of earlier and later times. — 1885, Jan. 6. — A. Conze. On 
the origin and mutual relations of the bronze figure of the “ Betende 
Knabe ” in the Berlin Museum, and the modern cast from an original 
without arms, in the Marciana atVenice. — Ch. Robert. In Loschke’s 
Vermutungen zur griechischen Kunstgeschichte und zur Topographie Athens 
the acute, interesting, and tempting identification of figures in the 
right half of the western pediment of the Parthenon, as Herakles — 
instead of Aphrodite — and Demeter with her two sons, seems to lack 
sufficient confirmation. — The Kore-sarcophagus of Aachen from the grave 
of Charlemagne, and the sixteenth century design of it in the Coburg 
collection. Herr Trendelenburg remarks that the omission of this de- 
sign in Marx’s Catalogue may imply that it was a late addition to the 
collection. — Ch. Robert. Remarks on the above-mentioned sarcopha- 
gus, identifying the Janitor Orel, and personifications of Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Autumn. — The sarcophagus of St. Agatha in Catania has 
been freed by E. Eichler from marked errors of interpretation, and 
shown to represent the Caledonian Boar-Hunt. — The Greek sarcopha- 
gus of which an attempt at restoration had been made at Venice in the 
last century, is of a type similar to that of an Apulian vase in the 
Berlin Museum, and of a sepulchral painting at Gjolbasehi. — “ On the 
composition of the Madrid ‘ Achilles ’ sarcophagus ” {Archaol. Zeitung, 
1869, Taf. 13). — Ad. Trendelenburg. The analogy between certain 
Genesis paintings of the early Middle Ages, and the tabula iliaca and 
ancient wall-paintings. — The origin of the Petersburg miniatures dis- 
cussed in the meeting of November 4. Remarks by Ch. Robert. — R. 
Schone. The origin, conduct, and results of the Austrian expeditions 
to Lykia and Karia. — Feb. 3. — E. Hubner refers to the important dis- 
cussions, in the Archaeologia Aeliana, of the monuments found at Bor- 
covicium, a station on the wall of Hadrian in the north of England ; 
to the high degree of culture in Britain, in the third century, as shown 
by the Roman sepulchral monuments at South Shields (cf. London 
Soc. of Antiq., Feb. 5) ; and to the value of the Boletin of the Academy 
of History at Madrid, in which he calls attention to the discovery of a 
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milliarium of Xero, and a Roman station, Iteramnium, in Asturia — 

R. Bonn. The condition of the researches at Pergamon ; and the com- 
pleted restoration of the south wing of the Propylaia, showing a simi- 
lar roof-construction for both wings. — A. Conze. Continuation of his 
communication of Jan. 6. — Mar. 3. — E. H'ubner calls attention to a 
treatise on the inscription to Mars Thingsus from the north of Eng- 
land.— -A. Conze describes the preparation of the Corpus dev attischen 
Gmbreliefs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Vienna.— if. Diels. 
The new inscription from Gortyna (Mittheil. d. Deutschen Instit., 
iv.).— Th. Mommsen calls attention to excavations made by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund near Isma'ilia, which fix the sites of Heroonpolis, 
Pithom, Arsinoe, and Ivlysma. — Ch. Robert. The subjects represented 
on two somewhat bowl-shaped drinking-cups, ornamented with re- 
liefs in the so-called Megarian style, published by K. Kumanudis in 
the 'ApxaioXoyiKTj. One represents the Rape of Helena by 

Theseus : the other an episode (two scenes) of the ’I A tor IG'/ocm in 
which Herr Robert finds Neoptolemos and Priam at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios, and Xeoptolemos slaying Agenor, in the presence of He- 
cuba : parts of names are still legible. 

Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1884, Nov. 27. R. 
Bonn. The temple of Dionysos at Pergamon. — -Dec. 18. — A. Conze. 
The library of Pergamon with suggestions regarding the date of the 
structure. The appearance of the north wall of the great hall of Per- 
gamon, and certain inscriptions, show that at the eastern end there 
was a repository for works of art, which w r as used, probably as the 
royal library. The location is like that of the libraries in the Alex- 
andrine Serapaeum, the Palatine temple of Apollo, and those of Lu- 
cullus’ Asinius Pollio. and others. — 1885, Jan. 1 b.—Dr. Menadier. The 
discoveries of Roman coins in the villages of Venne and Engter .— Th. 
Mommsen. The scene of the defeat of Varus. The formulated data 
designate the region between the Ems, Weser and Lippe rivers, and 
the results of the researches of Dr. Menadier (referred to above) are 
made to serve as a new means of identification. In contrast with the 
general sporadic, occurrence of coins in this region, the unusual num- 
ber of pieces belonging to the Augustan period and the last years of 
the republic, which have been found near Barenau, north-east of Os- 
nabrueck, is thought to mark the spot in question. The accounts 
of ancient writers accord completely. — Mar. 5. — Th. Mommsen. Ar- 
sinoe and Klysma. 

Dessauer Philologen-Versammlung. Arch/eologische Sektion. 1884, Oct. 
2 .—Hn. v. Brunn. A small marble group of the Worlitz collection. 
The subject, Auge surprised by Herakles, as in a Pompeian wall- 
painting ; the material, the form of the base, and the surface treat- 
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ment, all indicate that the work had its origin in Pergamon. — L. v. 

Urlichs. “ The existence of a colossal statue of Athena by Pheidias be- 
fore the temple of Fortune on the Palatine.” Martial refers to a fe- 
male colossus on the Palatine, and on a medallion of X ero ; the Ath- 
ena who presides at the distribution of corn is a figure of unusual 
proportions and suggests the methods of Pheidias. — Oct. 2. — Dr. 
Lange. “ The civil buildings of Olympia.” It accords with the ac- 
count of Pausanias, and with the fact that the Greek structure in the 
south-east did not exist in Roman times, to follow Hirschfekl in tak- 
ing the large building in the south-west for the Leonideion, with the 
’EAXavoStytlov probably concealed beneath it. Near by were the 
Hippodameion and the Procession Gate. What has been held to be 
the Bouleuterion, now referred to the site of the Byzantine church, 
would appear to be the workshop of Pheidias. — Oct. 4. — Dr. Thrae- 
mer. “ The temple of Athena Polias at Pergamon.” Rejecting the 
idea that the cross-wall which bisects the cella can indicate the pres- 
ence of a large opisthodome, the testimony of inscriptions, which 
make separate mention not only of statues but of sanctuaries of Zeus 
and Athena, leads to the conception of a double temple with party- 
wall and opposite orientation. In this way one would establish a re- 
lation between the altar of Zeus on the lower terrace and the over- 
looking sanctuary. — Herr Come , doubting the double construction, re- 
fers the altar of Zeus to an early cult, and thinks the second hall of 
the temple could be accounted for in other ways. — Gaedechens. “ Dor 
Kleinkiinstler Moderno.” 

— Woch.f. Klastflsche Philologie. 

Farley B. Goddard. 


ITALY. 

Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica. Rome, 1884, Dec. 12. — 
Meeting to celebrate the centennial of Winckelmann. — 0. Richter. The 
fortifications of Ardea (see Annali , 1884, p. 90 ft'.). — W. Helbig. The 
origin of the Etruscans (Ibid. p. 108 ff.). — Dec. 19. — Hansi. The pas- 
sages of classical authors which seem to speak of drainage. — Eroli. 
The representations of roads on ancient monuments, especially on the 
arch of Constantine and the Capitoline cippus of Albanius Principia- 
nus, as well as on coins and gems . — Koerte brought forward an antique 
tazza with rude figures, from the necropolis of Orvieto. On the inside 
is the figure of a naked youth crowned and adorned with five fillets,, 
the prizes at games : on the outside is, on one side, a banquet with 
four figures, and on the other a single combat of hoplites which is 
probably being stopped by a herald advancing in the centre, the scene 
being completed by an archer on the right and an imploring female 
on the left. Herr Koerte was not able to explain this unusual scene. 
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— 1885, Jan. 2. — De Feis. A gnostic cornelian gem of the Florentine 
college alle Quercie. — Marucchi. The Praenestine sun-dial (see p. 215). 
— Helbig continues his communication on the origin of the Etruscans 
(see Annali, 1884, pp. 142-149).— Jan. 9 .—De Feis. The work of Maj. 
Vittorio Poggi, entitled la gemma di Eutiche, Genova, 1884. — Manzi. 
Further researches concerning the system of drainage employed by 
the ancient Italian peoples. — Koerte presented an Etruscan scarabseus 
of cornelian bought at Orvieto ; it had been mended in ancient times, 
is of the finest workmanship, and bears an interesting and rare sub- 
ject, a winged Minerva in a long garment, wearing the aegis and hold- 
ing in her left hand a lance, and in her right a human arm. A mirror of 
the Museum of Perugia explains this, showing Minerva tearing off the 
arm of a warrior and using it as a weapon against him : it is a scene 
of the gigantomaehia. It is not, however, derived from Greek mytho- 
logy, hut is the invention of an Etruscan artist. It belongs to the 
best period of Etruscan art, the fifth century b. c .—Helbig. Further 
remarks on the origin of the Etruscans ; inventions of the Phokaians 
(see Annali, pp. 149-154). — Henzen. Inscriptions of the Licinii dis- 
covered on the Via Salaria in the Vigna Bonaparte (see Bull. 1885, 
Jan., pp. 9-13, and pp. 237-239 of the Journal ). — Jan. 16. — Van Bran- 
teghem. Three Attic vases with red figures overlaid with gilding, 
belonging to himself. — Stevenson. On some cippi belonging to the 
family of the Licinii found in the Bonaparte villa (see Bull. 1885, 
Feb. p. 22). — Barnabei. Some discoveries of antiquities in northern 
Italy, including the Roman walls of Turin ( Journal , p. 241), the 
tombs at Castelletto Ticino (ibid. p. 234), and the necropolis at San 
Polo near Bologna (ibid. p. 234). — Jan. 23. — De Feis. On an Oscan 
cylinder in terra-cotta, found at Rossano in Vaglio of the Basilicata 
(Xot. degli Scavi, 1881, p. 123), belonging to the third century b. c. 
The seal on one end bears the arms of Hercules, that on the other has 
an Ionic capital. — Huelsen. On the situation of the so-called Schola 
Xanlhi. — Barnabei. The discovery of remains of the Roman wall of 
Albium Intemelium at Ventimiglia ; an inscription from Marano di 
Valpolicella; one from Santa Maria a Vico, being a decree of the col- 
lege of worshippers of Hercules. — Jan. 30. — Koerte. The sanctuary 
discovered in the necropolis of Orvieto during the excavations directed 
by the engineer Mancini. — Orsi. Discovery of pre-Roman antiqui- 
ties in Istria (Bull. 1885, Feb., p. 30, and Journal , pp. 248-249). — 
Barnabei. Scarabseus in cornelian having a winged Victory, which 
is of special interest as coming from the territory of Tarentum and 
as showing an art peculiar to the Greek cities of Southern Italy. — 
Feb. 0. — (i. B. de Rossi presented an Algerian inscription commu- 
nicated to him by M. Poinssot: Salvis Eustochis, etc. (see Journal , 
p. 223). The Eugrafii here mentioned were apparently a family 
collegium of dependents of the Eustochii and belonged to their 
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African domains. — Koerte. Drawings of the objects found in 
the sanctuary of the necropolis of Orvieto. — Helbig. A cut stone 
(chalcedony) bought from a Rhodian antiquarian, and said to 
come from Syria, which has the portrait of a beautiful woman 
with a head-dress resembling that of the first Berenice: the head, 
bound by a fillet, is surmounted by a solar disk with the horns of 
Isis : it seems to be of the period of the diadochi : the engraver’s name 
is AYKOMHAHS. — Henzen. Fragment of the acts of the fratelli 
Arvali (see Bull. d. Comm. Arch. p. 257 of Journal). — Feb. 18. — De Feis. 
Observations on the mask known as the Bocca della Verith, which he 
considers to he, not the mouth of a drain, but the cover of a thesaurus. 
— Jordan. Design of the vase with the inscription Aisclapi pococolom 
preserved in the Royal Museum at Berlin. — Rossbach. The represen- 
tation of the chimaira among the ancients. The monuments show 
many deviations from the usual type : these are small in instances 
where the tail ends in a tassel instead of a snake, or where not only 
the head but the whole forepart of the goat’s body, including the legs, 
projects from the lion’s body. In an Etruscan gold fibula (Fould 
coll.) the goat’s head is omitted, and on the coins of Lykia itself the 
chimaira appears sometimes as a mere goat, at others as a horned and 
winged lion. The ordinary type first appears on a coin of Zeleia 
(Troas) , and may have arisen in the seventh century b. c. under the 
influence of the Homeric verse. — Barnabei. Drawing of a vase of 
Ruvo, with the myth of Andromeda treated in a singular manner. — 
Helbig. Two statues, published in the Bull. d. Comm. Arch, m, 9-10, 
pp. 57-72), found on the Esquiline : in the one the gestures indicate 
surprise and horror, and in the other the expression is one of deep 
melancholy. It is known that in the intercolumniations of the por- 
tico surrounding the Palatine Temple of Apollo was arranged a cycle 
of statues representing Danaos and his daughters, probably at the 
moment when he is exhorting them to kill their husbands. It seems 
highly probable that the two statues in question formed part of such 
a group. — Feb. 20.— Helbig. Drawing of a Campanian vase represent- 
ing the rescue of Andromeda. — Barnabei. Recent discoveries in Cam- 
pania: the necropolis of Calatia ( Journal , p. 234), and that of Cumae 
(ibid. p. 285 ). — Orel Unusual vases and bronzes found during the 
new excavations in the necropolis of Este .— Helbig added some re- 
marks on the bronze objects in the form of spindles mentioned by 
Sig. Orsi. Similar ones are found in the tombe a pozzo on both sides 
of the Apennines, nor are they rare in the Etruscan tombe a fossa : 
being sometimes too small for spindles, and being often found near 
the heads of the bodies, it is possible that they were in part used as 
hair-pins. — Henzen. Inscriptions of a marble cippus found near the 
Scala Santa : ... . campestribus | et • ceteris | dis • deabusque | et . 
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genio • imp • traiani | hadriani • aug | itemque . suo | cives thraees [ 
eq • sing • ipsius | posuerunt j libentes merito. These equites nngu- 
lares of the emperors, the organization of which was attributed by the 
speaker to one of the Flavii, and by Mommsen to Hadrian, had their 
camp near the Lateran (see Journal, p. 239). — Feb. 27. — De Rossi. The 
inscription on a lamp, vita donato cokomagistbo, not understood by 
its editor, A. Schmitter, is explained as coromagister=Kopo7rAdoT?7s, a 
title eminently suited to a manufacturer of lamps, and also intimately 
connected with the making of the charming terra-cotta figurines found 
principally at Tanagra. — Richter. Masons’ marks found on the walls 
of the ancient cities Tindari and Cumae. — Cicerchia. Discoveries in 
the cathedral of Palestrina, the ancient basilica of Praeneste ( Journal , 

p. 215. — Stevenson. On the inscription, vcado cepit v. dedit 

(ibid. p. 236 ).— Mar. 6. — Stevenson. Studies in the ancient walls of 
Anagni and the marks inscribed upon them. — Dressel. A series of 
Tarentine terra-cottas : although all came from a mould, few were left 
in this condition, while the greater part received many alterations, 
additions and improvements, e. g. a female head was changed into a 
male by the addition of a beard. These terra-cottas seem to extend 
from the archaic period to the times of the most developed art, but 
Mr. Dressel conjectures that the archaic specimens were only imita- 
tions and were executed at a late period. — Helbig. Two Tarentine 
terra- cottas . — Henzen presents a marble slab with two inscriptions, 
one to Gallienus. — M ar. 13. — Jordan. The statue of the god Semo 
Sancus in the Vatican . — Dressel shows, from the inscriptions of several 
stamped bricks dating from 114 and 11-5 and from others of the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, that the cortina of the Pantheon is not, as has 
been thought, the work of Agrippa. — Mau, in presenting the drawings 
of three Pompeian frescoes of banquet scenes, made some remarks on 
the arrangement of the couches in the triclinium among the ancients, 
demonstrating the incorrectness of the rule given in the manuals, that 
they were placed so as to touch only at the corners. The cavities 
made in the walls of many of the Pompeian triclinia for the ends of 
the couches, show that they touched at other points. —M ar. 20. — 
Tommasi-Crudeli. Excavations at Civita Lavinia. — Helbig. Consid- 
erations on the type, known by the so-called Genius of the Vatican 
and other replicas, of a youth, winged or not, holding a reversed torch 
in his right and a bow in his left hand. It represents Thanatos, of 
which an antecedent type is given on a column of the Artemision at 
Ephesos. — Henzen. Inscription found in Rome belonging to the third 
century and referring to a soldier named Blicisius. — M ar. 27. — M. S. 
De Rossi. Drawings, prepared for the Annali, of the objects found in 
the archaic tombs discovered in the villa Spithover, on the Viminal. 
These tombs are of particular importance for the reason that, being 
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built under the agger of Servius Tullius, they prove, what before had* 
been considered probable, that the immense archaic Latin necropolis 
of the Esquiline and Viminal, even in its later period, is anterior to 
the agger. — Pigonni. On the archaic tombs in the Via del Statuto . — 
Mueller. On a series of lamps, belonging to his collection, of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, but of doubtful Christianity. — Helbig. The 
statuette of an Ephebe pouring oil on his left hand : this statuette, 
belonging to Baron Barracco, proves the correctness of Brunn's theory, 
that the invention of this type is due to Myron. 

SOCIETA Dl CULTORI DELL’ ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA IN ROMA. 1884, JaN. 13. 

Gamurrini communicated the discovery, made by him in the library 
of Arezzo, of an important portion of the inedited treatise De Mysteriis 
of S. Hilary of Poitiers, and of an interesting itinerary to the Holy 
Places written during the last decades of the fourth century ( Studii e 
documenti di storia e diritto, 1884, i.). — De Lauriire. An inscription at 
Angouleme. — J an. 27. — De Rossi. A terra-cotta lamp found during 
the excavations at the atrium Vestae and belonging to the class of 
Egyptian lamps. — The Greek epitaph of a youth, HAChMAOC, on 
which is the rare representation of the soul in the form of a winged 
child as an orante, between two doves; the bands crossed over the 
breast indicate the attachment of artificial wings ( Melanges de Vecole 
fran£., 1884). — Stevenson presented the leaden bulla of a bishop, which 
he demonstrates to be that of John of Syracuse, the noted friend of 
Gregory the Great. — Feb. 10. — Gatti. Two insertions found at 
Enchir-Taghfacht and at Ain Ghorab in Africa, which have been 
supposed to refer to the martyr Consultus : Gatti shows that consultus 
=consultus iuris, and that the name of the martyr in question is 
Emeritus. — Marucchi presented a brick having the stamped formula, 
ix . nomine . dei : it is of great rarity. — Stevenson. A lamp, belonging 
to M. le Blant, having the busts of the twelve apostles, of which only 
four similar representations are known to exist: it differs even from 
these in an important particular, the apostles being alternately of the 
type of St. Paul and St. Peter, instead of being uniformly of the type 
of St. Paul. — Mar. 2. — Gamurrini showed a parchment, discovered by 
him in the library of Arezzo, in the handwriting of the thirteenth 
century, containing fragments of an unknown chronicle which, al- 
though following Eusebius in part, is often independent of him and 
Josephus, and gives important indications on the topography of the 
Holy Land. In the part relating to the New Testament the author 
draws not only from apocryphal writings already known but from 
others which are unknown : as he uses the itineraries of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, his period may be the ninth century. — Le Blant 
communicates the photographs of some pittacia of reliquiae, pignora 
and patrocinia of noted saints, written on bits of parchment during 
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.the eighth century ( Melanges de Vecoles franc., 1884, March). — De Rossi 
spoke on the history of the reliquiae and the pignora sanctorum and of 
their pittacia, especially those which it was the custom to give in 
Rome in the early centuries. — Armellini presented drawings of an 
altar-stone of the church of S. Erasmo near Gubbio dated 1131, with 
the figure of Christ in graffito. — Mar. 16. — Prof. Ojetti described the 
Gothic church of S. Maria a Gradi near Viterbo, finished in 1266, 
and its monuments of the Cosmatesque school : he had discovered 
the signature of the artist of one of these tombs : hoc . opus . fecit . 
FRATER . PASCALIS . ROM . MAG . ORD . P*RED . A.D. 1286. — COZZU Luzi. On 

the keys of St. Peter. — Canon Storti. The Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians according to the text discovered by Briennios. — De Rossi 
gives an account of the excavations at the cemetery of Domitilla (see 
Journal, p. 242). — Mar. 30. — Prof. Kraus presented photographs of the 
noted parchment diptych of Treves : of a MS. whose binding contained 
cameos with imperial portraits, apparently of the time of Theodosius ; 
of an ivory of the twelfth century in which Christ is represented with 
a square nimbus. Stevenson recapitulates the history and genealogies 
of the Roman marmorari, and mentions the additions which he is able 
to make to them (see his essay in the Mostra della Cxtth di Roma all ’ 
esposizio-ne di Torino neW anno 1884, p. 168). — Apr. 20. — Marucchi. The 
Jewish cemetery on the Via Labicana ( Journal , p. 241). — De Rossi. 
The excavations in the cemetery of Domitilla (ibid.). 

— Bullettino dell’ Instituto. Bull, di Archeologia Cristiana. 

A. L. F., Jr. 


RUSSIA. 

Congress of the Russian Archeological Society at Odessa. — Fifteen years 
ago, the late Count Alexei Sergievich Ouvaroff organized a series of 
triennial archaeological congresses, the first of which was held in Mos- 
cow. St. Petersburg, Kief, Kazan, and Tiflis were then visited in 
succession, and in 1884 came the turn of Odessa. Each of these 
meetings has aroused the local societies to renewed activity, and has 
called forth many private researches, and fresh questions for the 
consideration of students of Russian antiquities. The reports of 
these meetings contain much valuable material. Unfortunately, 
owing to lack of funds and the difficulty of getting them edited, 
these reports are published very slowly. The first volume of the 
proceedings at Kazan in 1878 has but lately appeared. At these 
meetings local topics are discussed as well as those of general in- 
terest. Thus, at Kazan, the antiquities of the East and of the 
Government of Perm were considered ; at Tiflis, the antiquities of 
the Caucasus; while at Odessa, an opportunity was presented to 
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discuss Scythian, Classic, Crimean, Zaporovian, Little Russian, and 
other antiquities, which are met with in great abundance in the vicinity. 

The Odessa meeting was remarkable for the number of essays pre- 
sented (over 120), many of which were not read for lack of time. As 
at the preceding meetings, an exhibition was arranged of articles and 
collections owned by members. This exhibition was not specially 
noteworthy, though better than that at Tiflis. One room was filled with 
cartoons from frescoes on the walls of the Metkhailovsky Monastery 
and the Church of St. Cyril in Kief, and from a mosaic lately discov- 
ered, under a thick layer of stucco, in the cupola of the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia in Kief. These cartoons give a very good idea of the 
striking originals dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries: 
they possess much interest in connection with the history of ecclesias- 
tical decoration. Another room was filled with collections of prehis- 
toric, classic, and other antiquities found in Southern Russia. Among 
them were objects from Panticapeum and the Kourgans of the Nov- 
gorod district. Besides many works of the Stone Age, the exhibition 
contained interesting bronzes (reaping-hooks, spear-heads, etc.) ; arti- 
cles belonging to the Scythian epoch and to Greek art (gold orna- 
ments, statuettes, etc.) ; articles from the latest Kourgans (on the 
Upper Dniepr) ; and curious Zaporovian antiquities, among them a 
singular bronze statuette of a Zaporovian Cossack seated, probably of 
Polish manufacture. Hardly any of the Bosphorian coins, — so im- 
portant in the history of the Black Sea colonies, — were shown ; and a 
remarkably rich collection of Bosphorian antiquities, consisting of 
gold ornaments, necklaces, earrings, carved plaques, etc., of great 
artistic value and elegance, belonging to a private individual in 
Odessa, was unfortunately not exhibited. Among the other articles 
shown were: a MS. Gospel on parchment of the fifteenth century, 
with curious illuminations ; the handle of a vase with decoration in 
relief representing a fleeing Gorgon (a remarkable fragment found in 
a Kourgan near the village of Martonosch, Elizavetgradsk district ) ; 
and a microcephalous skull from Kertch. It was unfortunate that 
lack of means prevented the committee taking photographs of the 
more interesting objects, as the different collections in Russia are so 
widely dispersed and so difficult of access, that comparative study of 
them is not easy. A large collection of photographs, water-colors, 
architectural plans, etc., represented the labors of a committee in Con- 
stantinople, headed by Prof. Kondakof, which reported that Constan- 
tinople offered an exceedingly rich field for archaeological research. 

Archaeologists in Russia, as elsewhere, have to contend with the 
indifference of the public to antiquities in general. Papers and MSS. 
disappear there with especial rapidity, whole archives vanishing at 
once. The archives of the former hetman’s chancellery, for instance, 
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recently disappeared. They were kept in the District Court of 
Pereyaslavsk, Government of Poltava : part were burned in 1848, and, 
as the officials did not care to arrange the remainder in proper order, 
the papers were carried off in instalments and burned. When this 
occasioned remark, the officials carried off the remainder, by night, 
to the farm of a subordinate and buried them in a potato pit. The 
archaeologist who tried to recover them found nothing but decaying 
fragments. And this is not the only archive grave in that vicinity. 

Among the essays read was one by Prof. Antonovich on The Cliff 
Caves of the Dniestr Basin. The caves in the Central Dniestr region 
number forty in all (in Silurian lime-stone), but many of them are 
inaccessible, so that the essayist could examine only fourteen. Some 
of these are natural, others artificial, i. e., hewn out by man. The lat- 
ler belong to a later epoch, and were used especially in the Middle 
Ages as hermitages. In the neighborhood of Stoudenitz there are 
seven caves forming a series of halls. Nothing was found in the caves 
themselves, but near them were found fragments of flints, and in one 
of the neighboring ravines, in a water-worn basin, a part of an incisor 
and several ribs of a mammoth were found, and near them several 
worked flints. This discovery led Prof. Antonovich to think that 
man inhabited the basin of the Dniestr in the most remote paleolithic 
period of the Stone Age, and used the natural caves as dwellings. 
The probability is increased by the fact that traces of such existence 
have been found in the Governments of Poltava, Kieletz, and even in 
caves of the Crimea. Nevertheless, Prof. Antonovich’s proofs are 
hardly sufficient to settle the question of the existence of paleolithic 
man in the Dniestr caves. But there are undoubted traces of a later 
neolithic, period in the shape of tolerably frequent discoveries of pol- 
ished stone axes and other weapons. Weapons of this description 
were exhibited in various collections, and one collection from the 
Noruin river, Government of Yolhynia, showed the existence even of 
a factory of flint implements. About 25 versts from Kamenetz on the 
Srnotrich river, Prof. Antonovich succeeded in finding caves present- 
ing a series of winding corridors, and recently filled completely with 
human bones. But, about twenty years ago, the resident Roman 
Catholic priest had the greater part of them removed and buried, and 
two years ago the remaining bones, also, were buried by order of the 
military commander. Prof. Antonovich succeeded, however, in obtain- 
ing some, and recognized in them traits characterizing bones of the 
neolithic period in the \\ est. Nothing besides bones was found in 
these caves ; but, at the foot of the cliff in which they are situated, 
Prof. Antonovich found several polished axes, which had, apparently, 
fallen from above. The probability that these caves were inhabited 
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in the neolithic age, is increased by the fact that, higher up the 
Dniestr, one cave has actually been found with traces of hearths and 
numerous remains of the neolithic period. All these finds are far from 
being so characteristic, however, as those made in the caves of the 
West, in the vicinity of Cracow or in the Government of Kyeletz. 

Curious data regarding the Stone Age were also presented to the 
attention of the meeting by Dr. Vankel, who had been able to exca- 
vate a mound near Prerau in Moravia. Two metres below the sur- 
face, an extensive layer was accidentally discovered, three metres 
thick, consisting of broken and charred bones of the mammoth, cave- 
bear, lion, elk, wild horse and various smaller animals, and of birds. 
Many poods of this layer had been used for fertilizing the fields, be- 
fore Dr. Vankel heard of it, and undertook a systematic excavation of 
about 400 square metres. The excavation showed that this spot had 
been a hunting station during the most remote Stone Age ; the hunt- 
ers had brought their prey hither and disposed of it, and prepared 
their stone and bone weapons. Among the implements found here 
were : a sort of bone weight made from the incisor of the mammoth, 
an axe made from the thigh bone of the mammoth, a dagger from 
the fore leg of the elk, a rib of a mammoth with various ornaments, 
and also numerous implements and weapons of flint, sea shells (from 
necklaces), and bits of red ochre, employed, probably, for coloring the 
body. The arrangement of the mammoth bones was peculiar : the 
tusks were collected apart from the other teeth, and heaps of long ter- 
minal bones, shoulder blades, ribs, etc., lay together, the greater part 
with traces of splitting by stone axes. Beside the bones of the true 
mammoth (of various ages from the very youngest to the oldest) there 
were found teeth of a dwarf species of fossil elephant (el. pygmaeus), 
and also a part of the lower jaw of a man. It is worthy of remark, that 
the latter does not differ from that of man of the present day, and 
presents none of those great dimensions or signs of a lower type, shown 
by fragments of the lower jaw previously discovered in similar depos- 
its in the caves of Shipka in Moravia, or the grotto of La Nollet in 
Belgium. 

Prof. Antonovich, in one of the caves explored by him, discovered 
a remarkable decoration in high relief, representing a tree upon which 
was a cock ; under the tree knelt a human figure, and behind this 
figure was a stag. In the opinion of Prof. Antonovich, this relief 
must be referred to a period preceding the Christian era, and was in- 
spired by heathen ideas, as the style is barbaric and entirely lacks 
any Byzantine influence. 

Madame Melnik communicated some interesting particulars with 
regard to a cluster of granite blocks on the Dniestr and Igoulitz rivers, 

,13 
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where a spur of the Carpathian mountains forms the cataracts of the 
former stream. In some places, these clusters seem to have been arti- 
ficially formed, recalling megalithic structures. Some standing blocks 
suggest menghirs, others dolmens ; in other cases, they are arranged 
in circles, like cromlechs. If these blocks should prove to be artifi- 
cial, as the regularity of their shape and some traces, as of cutting, 
would seem to indicate, this will prove a very interesting discovery, 
bridging the gap which exists between the megalithic structures of 
Western Europe and the dolmens of the Crimea and the Caucasus. 
Unfortunately, Madame Melnik could find no bones or implements^ 
and therefore it is impossible to determine either that they are really 
graves, ©r to what epoch they approximately belong. 

Some very original kourgans were reported from the Alexandrovsky 
district. Some of these graves consist of several stories, and the re- 
mains of horses were found ; only the head with bridle and the four 
hoofs, all the other bones being absent ; earthen vessels and other arti- 
cles were arranged on a bed of rushes ; knives, rings, various orna- 
ments ; and, in the men’s graves, weapons, — quivers of birch bark, 
fragments of bows, iron arrows, etc. Prof. Samokvasof, during the 
excavations conducted by him last summer for the Imperial Hermi- 
tage, also discovered several types of kourgans. The oldest was rep- 
resented by large kourgans with collective burials, directly in the 
earth and in the mounds, containing skeletons in a sitting or bent at- 
titude, and articles exclusively of stone, bone, clay, and bronze (none 
of iron). Similar kourgans have been found in New Russia, the Cri- 
mea, and the Caucasus. The second type consists of graves of the 
Scythian epoch, with buried skeletons, bronze arrow-tips, character- 
istic bronze vessels (mounted on a foot), bronze bits, ornaments of iron 
armor, and the remains of iron weapons. The third type, which is 
of special interest, presents graves with cremated bodies and the re- 
mains of charred bones of men and horses. The contents of these 
graves is rich, recalling partly the Scythian graves, and being in part 
wholly original. Among the objects found in them are many gold 
plaques, generally laid on iron plates and serving to ornament gar- 
ments, belts, sword-handles, horse-trappings, etc. Many of the plaques 
are ornamented with cornelian, others are made, apparently, of a mix- 
ture of gold and silver. The weapons are of iron exclusively : the 
swords are long and straight ; the iron arrows are triangular. The 
bits also are of iron. Among the earthen vessels are fragments of ter- 
ra-cotta vases (like those found in Scythian kourgans), but the weap- 
ons and many other things resemble like articles of a late Slavonic 
epoch. Prof. Samokvasof refers the graves with cremated bodies to 
an epoch intermediary between the Scythian and the Slavonian, but 
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nearer the latter, viz., to the ninth century. The fourth type of grave 
shows burial in holes in the wall of the mound, directly in the earth ; 
the signs indicate that they belong to a late epoch and contain 
Remains of some Turkish race. Thus Prof. Samokvasof was able, 
through his excavations of these graves, to trace, to a certain degree, 
the successive ethnographical stages within quite a limited tract of 
territory. 

Several papers on the Scythians were read, and it was easy to see, 
from some of the objects exhibited, that several Scythian weapons 
greatly resemble in form those from Siberia and the Government of 
Perm ; such, for instance, were daggers with hilts ending in two 
scrolls. On the other hand, an iron sword, with hilt somewhat sug- 
gestive of the form of some swords found at Hallstadt. was found in 
the Scythian kourgan of Nimpheon, 17 versts from Kertch. 

Mr. Myerzhinsky showed that the Lithuanians had no idols, but 
only sacred stones, forests, groves, and trees. Mr. Samokvasof 
broached the theory that the Slavs separated from the Scythians dur- 
ing the eleventh century of the Christian era. This theory appears 
very reasonable and natural, but requires substantial proof. One of 
its principal foundations consists of the hypothesis that the Goths or 
Dacians were a Scythian tribe, and at the same time ancestors of the 
Poles and Russian Slavs. But Herodotos reckoned the Goths among 
the Thracians, and the Thracians were always distinct from the 
Scythians. On the other hand, it is necessary to prove that accumu- 
lations of Roman coins of the epoch indicated are found only on the 
territory of the ancient Slavs. Samokvasof affirms that this is the 
fact, and says that finds of Roman coins are unknown in New Russia, 
in the eastern and northern governments of Russia, and in the Baltic 
region. Yet coins of this period have been found in Switzerland, on 
the islands of Gothland and Zealand, and on the southern shores of 
the Baltic. Similar coins were lately found also in the southern part 
of the Crimea, in Nizhni-Novgorod, and in France. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Samokvasof ’s theory merits attention, as it suggests new questions 
and points of view in one of the least elucidated departments of archae- 
ological science. 

Mr. Sisof, who is making some excavations on the Don (at the 
expense of the Archaeological Society of Moscow), for the purpose of 
discovering the great Khazar city of Sarkel, reported his discoveries 
on the left bank of that river, near Tzimlyansk. He found the 
remains of stone walls of various constructions and epochs (Byzan- 
tine brick-work) and various objects — vessels, glass bracelets, iron and 
bronze ornaments, and Byzantine crosses and coins of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. He is of opinion that this large town was one of the 
centres of the brick industry in the Cis-Don region, in the ninth and 
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tenth centuries, and that it kept np a brisk intercourse with Byzan- 
tium. It is not considered absolutely certain that the ruins found 
represent ancient Sarkel. 

Classical antiquities, so abundant on the coasts of the Black Sea, in' 
the form of graves, statues, bas-reliefs, vases, and other objects, par- 
ticularly coins and inscriptions, were duly discussed. The Greek 
inscriptions of southern Russia are now being published by the Impe- 
rial Archeological Society, under the direction of Prof. D. V. Latis- 
chef: the publication will include 500 Bosphorian and 150 Olbian 
inscriptions, with reproduction of the original characters, a Russian 
translation, and the necessary comments in Latin. Prof. Voevodsky 
showed that the appellation of the Black Sea was derived, not from 
the color of its waters or from its violent storms, but from the appli- 
cation to this sea of a mythical term, indicating that it lay in the 
gloomy north, with the regions of night beyond. AVith regard to the 
nomenclature of the Crimea, Prof. Garkavy stated that it did not 
appear earlier than “ the sixties” of the thirteenth century, and passed 
in the eighties to the khans of the Crimean hordes. This circumstance 
points to a Tatar origin, and it can, in fact, be traced to the applica- 
tion to the whole district of the name of a town. Salkhata, one of the 
earliest towns occupied by the Tatars, was surrounded by a trench, 
in Tatar called “ kirim,” so deep that it acquired great fame among 
the Tatars and communicated its name to the conquered town, then 
to the district. Prof. Vasilevsky communicated particulars regard- 
ing a collection of letters and speeches of Byzantine and Bulgarian 
hierarchs of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries (lately 
acquired by the Public Library), descriptive of the political, social, 
and domestic life in Byzantium and Bulgaria at that period ; and 
Prof. Flozinsky spoke of a hitherto unknown monument of Bulgarian 
literature of the fourteenth century, a laudatory address to Tzar 
Johan- Alexander, containing some interesting data relating to the 
history of life and language in Bulgaria. 

In the section of the Congress devoted to legal antiquities and 
monuments of social and private life, history, geography, and ethnog- 
raphy, the papers read related chiefly to the tenure of land in various 
regions of Russia during the middle ages. 

B. T. Hapgood. 

UNITED STATES. 

American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 1885, Jan. 2. — Dr. D. G. 
Brinton read a paper on Aztec, Cakchiquel , and Maya Lineal Standards, 
in which he comes to the following conclusions : 1. In the Maya sys- 
tem of lineal measures, foot, hand, and body measures were nearly 
equally prominent, but the foot standard was the customary standard. 
2. In the Cakchiquel system, hand and body measures were almost 
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exclusively used, and, of these, those of the hand prevailed. 3. In 
the Aztec system, body measurements were unimportant, hand and 
arm measures held a secondary position, while the foot measure was 
adopted as the official and obligatory standard both in commerce and 
in architecture. 4. The Aztec terms for their lineal standard, being 
apparently of Maya origin, suggest that their standard was derived 
from that nation. 5. Neither of the three nations was acquainted 
with a system of estimation by weight, nor with the use of the plumb- 
line, nor with the measures of long distances. 

The method pursued by Dr. Brinton is the analysis of the words 
for weights and measures in order to ascertain what units, if any, 
were employed. Among the Mayas, checoc, the footstep, the joint or 
length of the foot, is used as a measure of length; xacab, paces or 
strides, for the stride ; and there is quite a series of measures from 
the ground to different parts of the body. The root-word for meas- 
uring length is, in Cakchiquel, el; the foot was not used, but a series 
of measures from the ground up to certain parts of the body was in 
vogue. The Aztecs, according to Dr. Brinton, had a great variety of 
spans or measures, including the hands, arms, and extended arms, 
but the foot, oe, seems to have had preeminence. “"Whatever the 
lineal standard of the Aztecs may have been, « r e have ample evi- 
dence that it was widely recognized, very exact, and officially defined 
and protected. In the great market of Mexico, to which thousands 
flocked from the neighboring country, there were regularly appointed 
government officers to examine the measures used by the merchants, 
and to compare them with the correct standard. Did the} fall short, 
the measures were broken, and the merchant severeh punished as an 
enemy to the public weal.” The author has some remarks about the 
application of the principles ot comparative metrolog} to ancient 


American monuments. , 

Anthropological Society of Washington. This Soiiet} has pu is e 

two volumes, in which will be found, in full or in abstract, all papers 
read previously to November 6, 1883. Since that time the following 
archaeological communications have been made:— Stone mounds or 
graves in Hampshire county, W. Va., by L. A. Ken;, la; The textile 
fabrics of the mound-builders, by Wm. H. Holmes ; The houses of the 
mound-builders, by Cyrus Thomas; The Cherokees probably mound- 
builders, by Cyrus Thomas; Remarks on a collection of antiquities 
from Vendome, Senlis, and the cave-dwellings of France, by Elmer 
R. Reynolds; The antiquity of man in Mexico, by It m. H. Ho me » , 
Origin and development of form in Kerannc art, by V m H. Holmes. 

Archaeological Society of the Johns Hopkins University. 1884, Mar. 14 
J T Clarke. The introduction and fundamental principle of the 
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entasis in Greek Architecture. This paper embodied original re- 
searches concerning the nature of the curved outlines of columns of 
round plan, based upon the suggestion of Thiersch: that the increased 
diameter of the middle shaft was introduced to overcome an optical 
deception resulting from the inability of the eye to distinguish a 
slight convergence in sets of lines apparently parallel. A comparison 
of those Athenian monuments which have been most accurately 
measured shows, that the principle of this deception was fully under- 
stood by the Greek designers of the best period, and was determined 
by graphical methods. This recognition of the true character of the 
Entasis was entirely lost before the Renaissance, and it was replaced 
by Serlio and Vignola with clumsy and empiric makeshifts. — Mak. 
22. — W. J. Stillman. The Akropolis of Athens. He sustained the 
non-existence, in early times, of the western slope of the Akropolis, 
the valley towards Mars’ hill being then much deeper, rendering the 
western approach as steep as the others : this is indicated even by 
Pausanias. Probably the ancient entrance was where the present 
gate in common use is, as is evidenced by the footprints of the beasts 
led up to the sacrifice, which have worn the solid rock to a considera- 
ble depth. His description of the Parthenon included a demonstra- 
tion of the well-known system of curvature of the horizontal lines, 
which, with the diminution in the inter-columniations and the con- 
vergence of the columns, the lecturer considered to be an expedient 
to increase the apparent size of the temple by exaggerating the per- 
spective illusions. This was illustrated by diagrams, and the effect 
of each variation from the regularity of construction was shown to bear 
directly on the perspective of the building so as to increase its appa- 
rent size. The same points were illustrated by photographs taken 
by Mr. Stillman, in the foreground of one of which were shown a 
number of unfinished drums of the Parthenon columns which had 
been rejected on account of defects discovered after they had been 
brought up, and which still lie on a bed of fragments of marble cov- 
ering the debris of the buildings destroyed in the Persian sack of the 
Akropolis. In this stratum of debris, which varied from two to six 
feet in thickness, and which has recently been excavated by the 
Archaeological Society of Athens, are found many fragments of bronze 
and iron with carbonized wood ; and, digging into the exposed face 
of the mass, the lecturer discovered many relics of the conflagration, 
among them a bronze archaic ornament (which he presented to the 
Society), and a deposit of barley, pease and beans, which, though 
completely carbonized by time, had not been burned and still retained 
their shape. — Nov. 19 . — Mendes Cohen read a paper on Col. M. I. 
Cohen, who made in Egypt (1830) the valuable collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities recently acquired by the University. It is only second 
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in importance to the Abbot Collection in New York . — Professor Paul 
Haupt made a communication on some remarkable early Cbaldsean 
antiquities lately purchased by Prof. A. Marquand, of Princeton. 
They formed a part of the Maimon collection recently brought to this 
country from the East, and include two remarkable statuettes and a 
number of small tablets with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. — Dr. Froth- 
ingham spoke on some Arabian and other antiquities belonging to the 
same collection. — Prof. J. Rendel Harris presented the photograph of 
the first lines of the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” proving it 
to be in the same hand as the preceding part of the MS. — Dec. 20. — 
A. M. Wilcox. The American School of Archaeology at Athens. Dr. 
Wilcox gave an account of the situation of the school, of his work 
there last year, and of its future prospects. — C. C. Hall. On the Great 
Seal of Maryland. This paper discusses the date of this Seal recently 
found at Annapolis, which was one of those sent over from England 
under Lord Baltimore. 



INEDITED GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


At the moment of going to press the following inscriptions were 
received from Mr. M. M. Fottion, U. S. Consular Agent at Mytilene, 
to whom thanks are hereby addressed. It would be a great gain 
to archeological studies if other gentlemen in official positions on 
archeological fields would follow this example, and, from time to 
time, communicate discoveries which are made, as they are often, 
lost sight of for want of a public record. 

These three Greek inscriptions were found in the town of Mytilene- 
on June 17th, 18th and 10th respectively. No. 3 comes from the 
garden of Aryiri Paraskevow. 

No. i. EYAPXHATEIAAXAIPEI 

No. 2. TTHAIQHX04v\ENQXAPATTIAI 

KAITHKYPAlXIAIIXIAnPOX 
A4>POAIXIOYAAEEANAPEYX 
neiXEKNOXOYANEGHKE- 

EYXHN 

No. 3. 


rNAIETTOMTTHIflf 

XTTOPIOYYIE 

NEXTnPXPHXTE 
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CO-OPERATING COLLEGES. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

YALE COLLEGE. 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, projected by 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and organized under the 
immediate auspices of some of the leading American colleges, was 
opened on October 2, 1882. It occupies a house on the 'O8os ’A/aaXias, 
in a convenient and healthy quarter of Athens. A large room is set 
apart for the use of the students, is lighted in the evening, and is 
warmed in cold weather. In it is kept the library of the School, 
which includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and the most 
necessary hooks of reference for philological, archaeological, and archi- 
tectural study in Greece. ‘The library contains at the present time 
about 2000 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to 
warrant the extension to them of the privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board or lodging, 
or with any allowance for other expenses. It is hoped that the 
Archaeological Institute may in time be supplied with the means of 
establishing scholarships. In the meantime, students must rely upon 
their own resources, or upon scholarships which may be granted them 
by the colleges to which they belong. The amount needed for the 
expenses of an eight months’ residence in Athens differs little from 
that required in other European capitals, and depends chiefly on the 
economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of the 
School, which distinguishes it from the older German and French 
Schools at Athens, is the yearly change of director. That the director 
should, through all the future history of the School, continue to be 
sent out under an annual appointment is an arrangement which 
would be as undesirable as it would be impossible. But such an 
arrangement is not contemplated. When established by a permanent 
endowment, the School will be under the control of a permanent di- 
rector, a scholar who by continuous residence at Athens will accumu- 
late that body of local and special knowledge without which the 
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highest functions of such a school cannot be attained. In the mean- 
time the School is enabled by its present organization to meet a want 
of great importance. It cannot hope immediately to accomplish such 
original work in archaeological investigation as will put it on a level 
with the German and French Schools. These draw their students 
from bodies of picked men, especially trained for the place. The 
American School seeks at the first rather to arouse in American colleges 
a lively interest in classical archaeology, than to accomplish distin- 
guished achievements. The lack of this interest heretofore is con- 
spicuous. Without it, the School at Athens, however well endowed, 
cannot accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute that the 
presence in various colleges of professors who have been resident a 
year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as directors or as stu- 
dents of the School, will do much to increase American appreciation 
of antiquity. 


The address of Professor J. W. White, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. Ludlow, Secretary, Yonkers, 
N. Y. ; of Mr. F. J. de Peyster, Treasurer, 7 East 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. de Peyster will be absent in Europe during the summer of 
1885. During this time communications intended for the Treasurer 
should be addressed to him in care of Wm. Alexander Smith & Co., 
58 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 



NECROLOGY. 


Dr. Rudolf vox Eitelberger, director of the Imperial Austrian 
Museum for art and industry, and professor of art-history at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, etc,, died in that city April 18th. He had devoted 
himself especially to the study and illustration of the monuments of 
mediseval art throughout the various provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire. Among his last labors was an amplified edition of his interesting 
Mittelalterliche Kuntsdenkmdle Dalmaliens. 

Father Raffaele Garrucci, bom in Naples January 23, 1812, 
died in Rome May 5, 1885. He was one of the most learned archae- 
ologists of Italy, especially in the branch of iconography, and devoted 
himself almost entirely to the history of early Christian art. His 
numerous writings extend over a period of about thirty-five 
years, and comprise his collection of early Latin inscriptions, his 
Vctri ornati di figure in oro (1858), his monograph on the Jewish cem- 
etery of the Via Appia, and finally his great work Storici delP Arte 
Cristiana nei primi otto secoli della chiesa (1872-1881), in which he has 
illustrated, in six folio volumes of text and plates, every known work 
produced by the Christian art of the first eight centuries. Besides 
these works he had contributed many dissertations on minor subjects, 
especially a series for the Civilld Cattolica of Milan. Shortly before 
his death he had completed a colossal work, which is soon to be pub- 
lished, on the history of Italian coinage from the origins of the aes 
rude down to the present time. 

M. Stamatakes, the general inspector of antiquities of Greece, died 
at the Peiraieus, March 31st. At first a student of medicine, he was 
some twenty years ago appointed to a position in the department of 
antiquities at Athens, where he shortly developed such a love for his 
work that he soon gave his whole attention to archaeology. A year 
ago he was appointed to the position which he held at the time of his 
death. Most of the local museums in Greece are due to him. He 
wrote very little, as his time was mostly taken up with the duties of 
his office. He edited the inscriptions of Chaironeia and Lebadeia, 
and those of Delphoi and Tanagra. His last work was to superintend 
the late excavations on the Akropolis, and there he contracted the 
disease which ended in his death. — Athenseum, April 18. 
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Count Alexei Sergieevich Ouvarof. By the death in Moscow, 
December 29th, 1884, of Count Alexei Sergieevich Ouvarof, the science 
of archaeology in Russia has suffered a great and irreparable loss. He 
was the president of the Archaeological Society of Moscow, and to 
him, almost exclusively, Russian archaeological science owes the 
foundation of the societies in St. Petersburg and Moscow, of archaeo- 
logical meetings, and of the Imperial Historical Museum. He also 
enriched the rather scanty literature of Russian archaeology by nu- 
merous works of great value. The work which first gave him an 
extended reputation, both at home and abroad, was his “ Studies on 
the Antiquities of southern Russia and the shores of the Black Sea.” 
Shortly after its publication he turned his attention to the study of 
ancient Christian and Byzantine art, and increased his fame. All his 
excavations, publications of learned works, and purchases of interest- 
ing objects were made at his own expense. His country-house near 
Moscow was filled with collections of antiquities, one entire floor 
being devoted to a historical archaeological museum, and another to a 
great library of the literature of that branch of science. No one 
possessed such materials relating to Russian antiquities of all kinds, 
as he. He had planned a great work on the “ Archaeology of Russia,” 
but completed only the first part, devoted to the prehistoric period. 
This volume on the Stone Age may serve as a complete exposition of 
that period in Russia, from a geological and paleontological, as well 
as from an archaeological, point of view. Every year he gave to the 
Academy of Sciences 3,000 roubles, as a prize (in memory of his 
father) for the best study on Russian history and antiquities. He 
was born in 1828; his funeral, on January 2d, 1885, was an event of 
public note in Moscow. 
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MARBLE STATUE OF ARTEMIS 
IN THE MUSEUM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

[Plate IX.] 


The charming figure which is reproduced on our plate No. ix, 
from a not quite satisfactory photograph taken at Constantinople, is 
certainly one of the most remarkable statues in the Tchinly-Iviosk 
Museum, where it was placed in 1882, after having remained for 
some time in the arsenal of Saint Irene. According to the short 
and often untrust worthy register kept by the Museum officials, it was 
discovered some twenty years ago in Mytilene, — whether in the 
principal town or somewhere else in Lesbos we do not know. In 
1871, an Englishman residing at Constantinople, to whom the care 
of the yet scanty collection had beeu entrusted, published a short 
French catalogue which, printed in Constantinople, has remained 
almost unknown to most archaeologists in Europe. Although Mr. 
Goold’s catalogue is far from being satisfactory, and contains many 
mistakes and misstatements, this gentleman had the merit of under- 
standing the value of some of the statues he described, and he enriched 
his notice with a few lithographs from the most interesting works in 
the collection. Among others, he published a plate representing the 
statue from Mytilene, 1 which, so far as I know, has not been repro- 
duced in any other book or periodical. In 1882 I mentioned, in 


1 Goold, Catalogue du musee dee antiquites , 1871, p. 7. 
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mv turn, the same work of art, 2 but very briefly, as the catalogue I 
issued at that time was meant to be only a provisional synopsis, to 
be followed bv a more copious description, which, however, has not 
vet appeared. As Mr. Goold’s catalogue is very rarely to be met 
with, the statue we are about to describe may be considered inedited. 

The figure is under life-size (1.07 metre) and fairly well preserved, 
only the right hand and the left thumb having been broken 
off. Unfortunately, according to a practice too often followed in 
the Turkish Museum, the marble lias beeu brutally cleaned and 
scraped ; the patina has thus disappeared, and it may be said that the 
phototype does credit to the statue, the aspect of which is rather 
displeasing by calling to mind the reckless stupidity of officials, 
who treat marble statues as they would a dirty stone wall. The 
workmanship is not altogether satisfactory, and certainly belongs to 
the Greco-Roman period of art, if not to the first centuries of the 
Roman Empire. The left hand is very awkward and too large, 
the right calf and ankle appear swollen. Perhaps the inferior part 
of the statue was never completely finished, which would account for 
the summary treatment of the endromides. When a Greco-Roman 
statue is of a very good type, and nevertheless presents some 
serious defects, it is natural to suppose that it is a copy, executed by 
some second-rate artist, from a good original of the Greek period. 
This, indeed, is the case with most of the statues in our collections, 
the number of original works which we possess being certainly still 
smaller than is usually believed. The reduced proportions of our 
fiii’ure constitute another feature which points to a copy : the author 
of such a graceful type would assuredly not have treated it under 
life-size. 3 


2 S. I’einaoh, CUatngue da masrr Imperial, 1SS2, p. 12, Xo. 3$. Printed at Con- 
stantinople, with the utmost negligence and carelessness, this catalogue was never 
put on sale except at the entrance of Tchinlv-Kiosk, and is now out of print. I still 
pos~es- a few copies, which I would gladly send, on request, to any public libraries 
in which the little hook may he missing and wanted. 

3 Of. Fricdliindcr, Arrhceoloi/ifehe Zrituruj, 1S80, p. 184, who makes the same 
remark about a marble group of Artemis discovered at Larnaea in Cyprus, which 
had been considered as an original work by its first publisher ( Wiener illwslrirte 
Zdtumj, 2<i .September, 1880). The habit of copying celebrated statues on a reduced 
scale, and of placing them in private dwellings, is well illustrated by the copy of 
the Athena Parthenos lately discovered at Athens. 
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It is useless to describe the attitude and dress of the Lesbian 
maiden, as all the details are sufficiently apparent in the phototype. 
I would only call attention to the two annillae or bracelets which 
she wears on both arms, close to the arm-pits. Each of them con- 
sists of a double spiral imitating the coils of a serpent, the head and 
tail of which emerge from above and beneath the bracelet. This, as 
has been observed, is a verv ancient type of ornament, and was so 
common in Greek jewelry that the very names of serpents, otp u: and 
doaxo^Ts:, came to be used as synonymous with bracelets . 4 * * It is not 
unnecessary to add, that the maiden bears no cpiiver on her back ; at 
least, I cannot remember having discovered any vestige of that 
attribute, in the course of the careful study I made of the statue 
three years ago. 

Although characteristic attributes are wanting, our statue may be 
safely pronounced to represent Artemis. The elegant arrangement 
of the drapery, the shortness of the chiton, the endromides , and per- 
haps still mure the attitude and expression of the face, clearly recall 
the ideal of the virgin-goddess in ancient sculpture. Our statue 
belongs to a variety of the Artemis-typo which is not often to be met 
with, although the representations of Artemis at rest are not un- 
common/' I know 110 other specimen of her image with the left 
hand resting on her hip and the right leg crossed over the left one, 
in an attitude which is usually given to the youthful figures of 
Apollon, Dionysos and the Satyrs." Indeed, if we recollect that the 
most celebrated type of the resting Satyr is undoubtedly due to 
Praxiteles, and, moreover, that the same great artist is the author of 
no less than six statues of Artemis , 7 we can easily admit that one of 
the master-pieces of Praxiteles, all unknown to us excepting the 
statue in Antikvra , 8 may have inspired the Greco-Roman artist who 

4 Cf. Pollux, v. 09, and [tesychiiH, s. v. oo'f ('« ,r pvaovv ezeptfrxixioviov, Menander, 
p. 184). Other references are given in Dareniherg et iSaglio, Dictionmire tlf* Anti- 
quity, p. 436, where a golden bracelet of the same type discovered at Pompeii has 
been engraved (tig. .’>27). 

*See Chirac, Mtisie de Sculpture, pi. 573, No. 1227 ; pi. 575, No. 1232; pi. 576, 
Nos. 1238, 1241 ; pi. 580, Nos. 1237 A, 1237 B ; pi. 2S5, No. 1208 ; Muller Mieseler, 
Denhmler, pi. xv., Nos. 102, 102n, 164, etc. 

8 Clarac, Mus. (le Sculpture, pi. 476B, D; pi. 6i9, 687, 691, 703, <04, 705, 708, 710. 

7 Cf. < Iverbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 234 ; Schreiber, ap. Koseher, Lexikon der Mythology, 
I. p. 601. 

8 Cf. Revue Mumism, clique, 1843, pi. 10, 3 (coins of Antikvra). 
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sculptured our figure at Mytilene. M. Rayet has shown, in his 
remarkable article on the Apollon Sauroktonos, 9 that the crescent- 
1 i ky profile of the body resting on a support was one of the favorite 
motives of Praxitelean art, giving to the whole figure an appearance 
of placidity which adds to the dreamy and serene expression of the 
head. A German archaeologist, M. Studniezka, has lately endeavored 
to demonstrate, that the celebrated Diane de Gabies in the Louvre, one 
of the most attractive works of ancient art, 10 is a copy from the Arte- 
mis sculptured by Praxiteles for the shrine of Artemis Brauronia in 
Athens 11 M. Froehner, describing this statue in his learned catalogue 
of Greek sculpture in the Louvre (1869), 12 observed that the beautiful 
expression of the face recalls the enthusiastic praise bestowed by anti- 
quity on the Artemis-statucs of Praxiteles. 13 Now, in the sense that a 
very good copy may be said to resemble a mediocre one, there exists a 
close analogy between the style of the Paris Artemis and that of the 
statue from Mytilene. I do not admit, as M. Studniezka does, that the 
Diane de Gabies is a copy from the Artemis Brauronia ; but I think 
he is quite right in maintaining that the original of the Paris statue 
belongs to the epoch of Praxiteles. To assert that the Artemis in 
Constantinople is a late copy of the Artemis Brauronia, would be ven- 
turing on an hypothesis which we have no means of testing, as the 
short passage in Pausanias relating to that work (i. 23, 7) does not 
give us the slightest idea of its attitude and appearance ; all we may 
say is, that the original of our figure must have l>een very similar, in 
conception and in style, to the authentic records we possess of Prax- 


9 Monuments de Part antique, pt. 2, text to plates 3—5. 

10 ( larae, Mnsie de Sculpture, pi. 285, No. 1208; Froehner, Notice de la sculpture 
antique (lit in usee national du Louvre, p. 120. 

11 Studniezka, Vrnnutnnrjen zm Gricchischen Kunstgeschirhte, p. 18 and foil. M, 
Schreiher, while objecting to 51. Studniczka’s conclusion, and asserting that the 
original of the Paris Diane is not anterior to the Alexandrine epoch, acknowledges 
that a similar motive is to he found in a terra-cotta figure from Tanagra ( Kckule, 
G riech ische Thoufyuren ans Tanagra, pi. 17), which certainly speaks in favor of the 
date assigned by 51. Studniezka to the original. In Tanagra, as well as in 5Ivrina, 
the statuettes that are not archaic or pseudo-archaic betray, to a very high degree, 
the influence of Praxitelean types, just as the beautiful terra-cottas from Smyrna are 
imitations from the bronzes of Lvsippos (cf. my paper in the Melanges Graux, 1884, 
p. 143, and Schreiher, ap. Roscher, Lev ikon der Mgthologie, I. p. 604). 

Froehner, Notice de la sculpture antique, etc., p. 120, No. 97. 

I etronius, chap. 126: From minima el quae radices capillorum retro flexerat . . . 
osculum quale Praxiteles habere Dianam credulit. 
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itelean art. The resemblance -\ve have pointed out between our Arte- 
mis and such replicas of Praxiteles’ Satyr as are to be found in Clarac 
(pi. 703 and foil.) is indeed so striking that it need not be dwelt upon. 
A single glance at the engraving of Praxiteles’ Satyr, as published in 
Mrs. Mitchell’s History of Ancient Sculpture, will do more to justify 
our opinion than any display of reasoning and erudition. 

What Artemis held in her right hand, it is impossible to ascertain. 
In similar statues, where an arm rests on a column, the hand has 
been, nearly always, broken olf and arbitrarily restored. A Berlin 
statue of Artemis u holds an arrow' in her right hand, but the arm, 
the arrow" and the hand are modern ; the left hand, resting on 
a cippus, as in the statue from Mytilene, holds the middle of a 
bow, which also seems to be a restoration. Judging from the fore- 
part of the right arm and the position of the wrist which it implies, 
the goddess cannot in any case haye held a bow. 

Our statue belongs to the well-known class of Artemis-figures 
which have been strongly influenced by the kindred type of the 
Amazons. Indeed, the resemblance or confusion has been sometimes 
carried so far, that the hunting goddess appears with one breast laid 
bare, like the martial priestesses of the Ephesian Artemis. 10 The 
beautiful type of the Amazon, as represented by Polykleitos and 
Pheidias, brought about a complete change in the archaic type of 
Artemis, who, in the better period of Greek art, bears a close 
resemblance to the Amazons on one hand, and to her brother Apollon 
on the other. Greco-Roman sculpture has almost forgotten the long- 
draped Artemis, and indulges in the repetition of a later type in 
which feminine grace and manly vigor appear combined. We believe 
that this type originated at the epoch of Praxiteles, and that the 
statue of Tchinly-Kiosk can give us a true, if not adequate, idea of 
some master-piece of the fourth century which has long ago been 
converted into lime. 

Salomon Reixach. 


14 Clarac, Musee de Sculpture, pi. 575, No. 1232. 

15 Compare Clarac, Musee de Sculpture, pi. 570, No. 1241, and plate 567, No. 1208 B, 
where the attitude is exactly that of an Amazon. 
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I. 

“Tell me, Stranger,” says the Athenian to the Kretan Kleinias 
in Plato’s Laws, “is God or a man supposed to be the author of 
your laws ? ” “ God, Sir Stranger ; in the truest sense they may be 

said to be the work of God ; for among us K retans the author of 
them is held to be Zeus.” “And do you believe, as Homer says, 
that Minos went every ninth year to converse with his Olympian 
sire, and made laws for your cities in accordance with his sacred 
words?” “Yes, that is our tradition; and there was Rhadamanthos, 
a brother of his, with whose name yon are familiar; he also is 
reputed to have been the justest of men, and eve Kretans are of 
opinion that he derived his reputation from his righteous adminis- 
tration of justice when he was alive.” Likewise in the Minos it is 
asserted that the best laws come from Krete, for they were the most 
ancient in Hellas, having been laid down by Minos and Rhadaman- 
thos, in consequence of which Krete was prosperous for all time, and 
also Lakcdaimon, from the time she received her laws from Krete. 
Strabo and others speak in the same strain, regarding Krete as the 
original source of the best laws, from which the best in other parts 
of Hellas were derived. It was a favorite belief that the famous 
lawgivers, Lykurgos, Solon, Onomakritos, Zaleukos, Charondas, had 
either visited Krete and studied the system of laws there, or had 
borrowed largely from them. 

Had the works of Ephoros, Dosiadas, Kallistratos, Sosikrates, 
been preserved to our day, we should have been better able to criti- 
cise a system so famous ; but the scattered and fragmentary quota- 
tions we have, and the brevity of Aristotle, furnish us with scarcely 
more than an occasional stone from the great structure. The 
Pseudo-Platonic Minos makes two great divisions of their law, as 
was natural (cf. Deni. 760); one which Minos himself laid down 
and presided over, the kingly, the science of government and state 
321 
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polity ; the other, that which as subordinate to the kingly art he 
intrusted to Rhadamanthos, court procedure, rendering justice as 
between man and man, defining the rights of individuals and their 
possessions, and the means of rendering them secure. The scanty 
notices of the Kretau system that have reached us are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the first of these divisions. As to the province of 
Rhadamanthos we have hitherto been left to conjecture or inference, 
for all its details. But by a strange and happy chance we have now 
come into possession of a long memorial handed down almost intact 
from an early period, in which we find the minutest rules laid down 
for the guidance of any Kretau Rhadamanthos that might be called 
to sit in judgment upon the disputes of his fellow-citizens. 

Gortvna was one of the trio of great Kretau towns, and is called 
bv Homer the well-walled. It is said to have been one of the 
earliest Dorian settlements in the island, and rivalled Lvttos in the 
fidelity with which it clung to the institutions of its early days. 
Through its whole length, according to Strabo, flowed the river 
I.ethaios. Its site has been known for a long time, as identified by 
early travellers from numerous remains, and the so-called Labyrinth 
in its neighborhood. As long ago as 1857 M. Thenon discovered 
an inscribed stone built into the walls of a mill on the banks of the 
Lethaios, and succeeded in purchasing it for the Louvre, where it 
now remains. Its archaic letters written in bondrophedon style, 
and the difficulty of deciphering its meaning, made the inscription 
an object of interest ; but it was not till 1878 that M. Breal succeeded 
in extracting a satisfactory sense, when he proved that it treated of 
the adoption of children. In 1879 M. Haussoullier saw and copied 
a similar fragment in the house of a person living near the mill, 
and this was found to relate to the rights of heiresses. 

During July, 1884, the place was visited by I)r. Halbherr, a pupil 
of Comparetti, and, as the water chanced at the time to be drawn off 
from the mill, some letters were pointed out to him near the top of 
a wall, over which ran a channel of the stream, a short distance 
below the mill. Digging a trench along the inner side of this wall, 
he discovered that the inscription comprised within his reach four 
columns, of which the last to the left was not completely filled at the 
bottom, showing that it was the end in that direction, but it con- 
tinued bevond to the right, into a field in which he could not obtain 
permission to dig. The inscription was cut with remarkable pre- 
cision and care directly upon the layers of stone in the wall, which 
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was of archaic construction, laid up without cement. It was already 
known that the fragments copied by Haussoullier and Thenon had 
come from this stream, and they were now found to have been taken 
from this wall and to form the upper layers of the inscription, fitting 
to it and supplying missing parts (cols. 8, 9, 11). Halbherr, after 
copying the four columns in two days, returned to Candia, where he 
met Dr. Fabrieius who had been travelling in western Krete in the 
interest of the German Institute at Athens, to whom he communi- 
cated his discovery. Fabrieius repaired to the spot towards the end 
of October, and prevailed upon the owner of the field to let him run 
a trench along the wall as far as the inscription extended ; and he 
disclosed eight more columns which were in a remarkable state of 
preservation, the beginning being certainly found. Each column 
consists of 33, 54, or 35 lines, covering four layers of stone in height 
(about 5 feet), and some 30 feet in length. The wall proved to be 
that of a circular structure, which, if the circle was complete, would 
have had a diameter of nearly 100 feet. What the structure might 
have been was not ascertained. Dr. Halbherr received permission 
from the Italian government and the Pasha of Krete to unearth the 
whole this summer, but no additional inscriptions were discovered. 
His re-reading of the code, however, may settle several disputed 
points, when the results are known. The manner of its recording 
reminds us of the expression of Plato, about tyrants and masters 
who command and threaten, and “after writing their decrees on 
walls” go their ways (Legg. 859; of. Andok. Myst. 84-5). The 
Gortynian lawgiver went his way, and we know him not save his 
works. Rut his works make us admire and love him. Xot that all 
which we find in his code is to be attributed to his genius and heart; 
for the ancient unwritten law which we must certainly grant to that 
people had already been reduced to writing, and our lawgiver was at 
least a second to codify and inscribe. Rut verv much that is novel, 
and perhaps the greater part of that which appeals to us so forcibly 
for its justice, its deep-hearted humanity, its respect for the rights of 
the woman and the slave, the child and the orphan, — so striking in 
their contrast with the boasted Athenian spirit, even the Platonic, — 
must have been his. We seem to see the heart of a Homer trained to 
the law, evolving the deepest ponderings upon the rights of indi- 
viduals and property. The consideration for women and slaves 
exhibited so often in the Homeric poems, we have known to exist in 
a degree, for the former at least, in Sparta and along the coast of 
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Asia Minor ; but Ivrete was a closed book to us. In the code, even 
as in the Homeric poems, we are struck by frequent contrasts of 
naivete and deep reflection, the antique and the modern, of stunted 
growth and far reaching advance. The Satyr-element is Doric, pre- 
eminently Kretan, not Homeric. 

Naturally, we seek eagerly for the age of this life-revealing docu- 
ment, as we do for that of the Homeric poems ; as with them, we 
find no certain answer. Kirchhotf thought from its epigraphic 
character that it was not older than the middle of the fifth century 
B.- c. ; but we know how untrustworthy within certain limits argu- 
ments based upon epigraphic deductions must be held. The alphabet 
is the eldest known to us among the Greeks, containing no character 
which the Phoenicians did not transmit to them, except Y, and the 
forms of the letters are amona; the most archaic. It has no < t>, X, Y, 
H or ft ; 1 TT is a semicircle, I a curved line like our S. Krete 
from her position and history must have been among the first to 
receive writing from Phoenicia or her agents. If we accept the 
common Greek belief, that the first code of laws to be reduced to 
writing among them was that of Zaleukos, 660 B. c., we have an 
upward limit for our inscription. Comparetti has well said that the 
seventh and sixth centuries were notable for their impulse towards 
fixing and codifying laws in Hellas, and all tradition seems to show 
that Krete would hardly be among the latest to act upon this impulse. 
The formal reduction to visible symbols seems to have caught their 
fancy and held it. The laws are writings, yiiduuara, the provisions 
are, “as it is written,” syparrai. Although this code and a. pre- 
vious one had been written, it was not common to employ writing. 
'Witnesses are summoned orally, facts are “ pointed out ” before wit- 
nesses, they give their testimony orally, the complainant charges and 
the judge pronounces sentence orally. No court-records appear to be 
kept, or wills permitted ; legacies are probably given by word of 
mouth in the presence of witnesses, as adoption takes place by public 
oral acknowledgment. Appeal to the gods by oath as a last resort is 
as binding as in the days of Rhadamanthos, not the age of Plato. 

Turning to the language itself, we see at first glance the distance 
which separates it from that of the Kretan inscriptions of the third 
and second century b. c. They are almost powerless to help us in 

1 Represented respectively by k, -o, ku, c, o. Fabricius has been followed in 
changing these to the ordinary forms. 
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the smallest degree, amid the extreme difficulties of the text. It is 
rare indeed that one of its peculiar words is to be found among them. 
The changes made in the language at Athens within the space of two 
centuries after the laws of Solon were written, as dwelt upon by 
Lvsias, are small indeed as compared with the changes from our 
code to the later inscriptions. And yet, we know not how sudden 
and powerful was the effect of Hellenization upon the island under 
the Makedonian and Ptolemaic rule, or how much belongs to the 
gradual influence of trade and of returning mercenaries from abroad. 
But the impression left upon us of the condition of the times, narrow 
and domestic as it is in the code, is far different from the picture 
presented by Aristotle. On the whole, in the present state of our 
knowledge, I iucline to the Solonian period as the most probable for 
our inscription. 

.The dual copying of the inscription led to a dual and contem- 
poraneous publication of it by Fabrieius and Comparetti. That of 
Fabricius (F.) appeared in the Mittheilungen of the German Insti- 
tute, 1884, pp. 363-384, with a fac-simile of the copy, the same 
reduced to a cursive text, and a description of the find. Xo com- 
mentary whatever accompanied the article. Upon this as a basis I 
be gan my study of the document, and made mv translation and notes. 
Since these were completed I have had the advantage of consulting 
ComparettPs Lty/r/i Antic-hc di Gortyna (C.), text, version, notes, and 
copy; a translation by Dareste, La Loi de Gortyne ( D.), (Bulletin 


TEXT. 

I ' 0' x' £/.£>jf)soaj : /j ded/.uj [ii/Jy qv, -no dixa; irt l dysv al 3- 

s x ’ dyy, xaradcxazdrio rw l/.s’jHindo dixa (Trarxjow;, rto dto/uu ri>r- 
5 e dr i dj'cf, xai d'xardrw hrydaai j i'j ral' rtnat diiinac ' . at [di] xa 
l lf i [/.ayjai Tt t) xuzad'xuddszw rw iikv | i/.soHiouj araryjna, rw dw/.a> [d</]yyv— 
10 wj r[<'/.'] !ins oar Fsxdtrzay, —niv xa /.a\\ydrry • rw dk yodum rw dr[z«]<rr- 
av o\ji\^wra xni'siv . at d ’ dwio:ru\ /ir t dysv, rw dtxaozwj utvxwr- 
a ui fiy d-oyw'Aoi juilrnr,. j at di xa fxo/.-y d fik v s).S'AI\_ifY\ov 

I. o. u)Tl ajy F. ; ore ayy C. ; on ayet.: so also BZ., BB. — 14. iAevdepov C. ; t/.ev- 
dipuv F. 
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de Correspondance Hellenicjue, 1885, pp. 301-317); Das Reckt von 
Gortyn, F. Biicheler and E. Zitelmann (BZ.), (Ergauzungsheft of the 
Rheinisclies Museum, pp. x, 1-180), especially full on the judicial 
side of the subject; Die Insdirift von Gortyn, J. and T. Baunack 
(BB.), pp. vi, 167, fuller in the verbal part; Zu den Gesetztafeln 
von Gortyn, F. Blass (Xeue Jahrbucher, 1885, pp. 479-485). 
The following I have not seen : Altes Stadtrecht von Gortyn auf 
Kretci, H. Lewy, Berlin, 1885; and Ebxige Antiquarische Bemer- 
kungen zu dem Codex des P rival redds von Gortyn, C. AYachsmuth, 
Xaehr. v. d. ges. d. AYiss. zu Gottingen, 1885, Xo. 5. 

Amid so much that was new and unknown, it was no easy task to 
establish a text and explain the law. Xo single person could well 
be expected to accomplish this, and none has done so; but the com- 
bined studies of all have achieved much, though much may yet be 
said, as much remains debatable. Many fond conceptions lie aban- 
doned on the way, among which I see several of my own, eliminated 
by subsequent study or the arguments of others. I have followed 
in the main the text of Fabricius, but have made or accepted any 
changes of importance to the sense and construction that appealed to 
my best judgment, and have inserted corresponding alterations in 
translation and notes, but have always given credit for assistance 
obtained from others. The supplemental remarks in brackets may 
assist in that study of the code which my work is mainly intended 
to stimulate. 


TRANSLATION. 

Whoever intends to bring suit in relation to a free man or a slave, 
shall not take action by seizure before trial ; but, if lie do seize 
him, let the judge fine him 10 staters for the free man, 5 for the 
slave, because he seizes him, and let him adjudge that lie shall 
release him within three days. But, if he do not release him, let 
the judge sentence him to a stater for a free man, a drachma for a 
slave, each day until he shall have released him ; and according to 
the time (of non-payment) the judge shall decide, confirming it by 
oath. But, if he should deny that he made the seizure, the judge 
shall render decision with confirmatory oath, unless a witness tes- 
tify. 


Suit for oivn- 
ei'ship of a 
Slave or one 
so claimed. 
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15 6 o[e o]d>/.ov, xapzovav z [or£ ( oo]' * ’ i/.sbOspov azotfwvciov— 

ti. ai os x ’ dvet otoho po/ccovz: | cpcovcovzsz Fbv Fzxdzspoz yp— 

20 sv, ai psv y.a. paczuz dzocpcovi j, *||«r« zbv paizupu dcxdddsv, ai 
ds x' y dvcozspoiz azocfwvcwvzc | ^ /r^o’ dzspw, zbv ocxaazdv d— 
pvtvzu xpcvsv. y ds xu vcxady o| syiov, [r]o« psv i/.suffspov 7ay— 

25 daw rdv hpspb.v, zbv us od)\A\_ov] iz yspavz dzodopsv ' at os 

xa nr, /aydoy y py dzoow , ocxax\adzco vcxyv zcb psv i/sodipa) 

30 zsvzyxovza azazynavz xui a\\zazypa zuz dpspaz Fsxdaz— 

a: zp'cv x.a ).ayda7i, zd) os ocb/.ut j osxa azazypavz xai danyvdv 
zo.z dpi pa z F sxdazaz zpcv x' d\zodw l z yspavz. y os xa xa.zadt— 

35 xdzy o dcxaozdz, ivca’jzw z\pdddsdOac zd zpczpd. y pscov, 

z/iuv ds py- zd> os ypdvto zbv ocjxaozdv bpyjvza xpcvsv. al os 
40 xa vasty o dw/.oz, w xa vcxa67 t \\t, xa/iiov dvzc pacztpcov duibv d— 
popscov i/.s’jdspwv dzodsczdz\io izc zw vaw dzy xa vasty y a- 
uzuz y d/.oz zpo zotzco • ai oi| xa py xa/.y y py ostzy, xazco— 

45 \zdz]w zd i[ypap]sva. al ds xa pyd'\atzov dzudw iv zw ivcaozw 

zd.vz dz/.bovz z\/\pdvz lzcxaz\aazaosi. ai os x' dzoOdvy p- 

50 o/.cuusva' zdd dc\xa]z, zdv dz/.\\oov zipdv xazcozaosc . Ai o- 

s xa xu\_ 0 [i\iwv (Iffi y xooplovzo\z d/.'/.o z, y x dzoaza , po/yv xai x— 
a vcxady, xazcozdpsv dz [a]z | [duio«]c dyays zd iypapsva. 

55 zb]v ( d)s vsvtxapsvw xa[c zbv xa—] 

II zay.stp.svov dyovzi dzazov | ypsv. Ac xa zbv i/.stdspov y 

zdv s'/.s’jhspa v xduzsc olcfy, sxa'yzbv azazypavz xa.zaoza.as~t , d- 
5 i ds x' dzszaipco dsxa , at ds x ’ d dib'/.u\z zbv i/.stflspov y zdv i/.S'iOspa- 
v, dcz'/.y xazaazaos'c , at ds x ’ D.s'pthpoz F orxsu y Fucxsav zsvzs 
10 da.pyvd.vz, ai ds xa F [i>]cxsbz F ucxsa || y Fucxsav azazypavz- 

svdoficdiav dcb/.av ai xduzsc dap\daaxzo, duo azazypavz xazaa- 

T. 15. rWwC.; F. — 16. ortpol Blass; h 6 ttol F. ; ottol C., BZ., BB. — 17-18, 

a—n&uviui'Tij F. — 0wi/oi.’7£f, Few F enartpur tjuev. F., text C. — 20. dacd&Uv. F., text C. — 

22. tujAnrifiof — 35. fiiKaarac iv. h pat) M Mat C., I1B. — 36. rpirpa F. — w a a BZ., BB. ; 

bun F. — 42. i/ orri] • space F. — 52. a/./o $ // C. — 53. II. — 1. o 

ra i'spftuiva. [rzZ /v]« ij VFVtKautvu^r] kci . . [7/ Kn~\raKF(pivo)v aycdvri, acpnrov rjutv . F. ; a 
[iv/va0](7)f a/a Ai ra ijpauiva vavtuafiEvu, Ka[i ruv Ka~\raKtiptvov 

a(; )ovri n-aritv t,uei\ (’. ; text BZ., BB. 

II. $. Fois.ijav C. — 11. ivdobidiav C. ; ivAuff \Alav F. 
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But, if one party contend that he is a free man, the other that he 
is a slave, those that testify that he is free shall be preferred. And, 
if they contend about a slave, each declaring that he is his, if a 
witness testify, the judge shall decide according to the witness ; but, 
if they testify either for both parties or for neither of the two, the 
judge shall render his decision by oath. 

If the one who holds (the person in question) lose the suit, he 
shall set the free man at liberty within 5 days, and the slave he shall 
deliver in hand; and, if he do not set at liberty or deliver in hand, 
let the judge pronounce that (the successful party) shall have judg- 
ment against him in 50 staters for the free man and a stater each 
day till he sets him free, and for the slave 10 staters and a drachma 
each day till he delivers him in hand. But, if the judge shall have 
sentenced him to a fine, within a year thrice the value (of the person) 
or less shall be exacted, but not more; and according to the time the 
judge shall decide, confirming it by oath. 

But, if the slave on account of whom (the defendant) was defeated 
take refuge in a temple, (the defendant), summoning (the plaintiff) 
in the presence of two witnesses of age and free, shall point out (the 
slave) at the temple, wherever he may be a suppliant, either himself 
or another in his behalf; but, if he do not issue the summons or 
do not point him out, he shall pay what is written. And if he 
do not return him, even within the year, he shall pay in addition 
the sums one-fold. But if he die while the suit is progressing he 
shall pay his value one-fokl. 

And if one, while kosmos, (so) seize a man, or another from him 
while kosmos, when he has retired from office the case shall be tried, 
and if (the delinquent) be convicted he shall pay what is written 
from the day he made the seizure. 

For one seizing the person in the possession of the defeated 
party, and the (slave) that lias been mortgaged, there shall be no 
penalty. 

If one commit rape on a free man or woman, he shall pay 100 Rape and 
staters, and if on (the son or daughter) of an ciphetairos 10, and if Assault. 
a slave on a free man or woman he shall pay double, and if a free 
man on a male or female serf 5 drachmas, and if a serf on a male 
or female serf 5 staters. If one debauch a female house-slave by 
force he shall pay 2 staters, but if one already debauched, after 
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-acsii, a.l os '/.a osdapvapivav jrslo’ d.pspav \o\ds).ov, at os /A iv vjz- 
15 zi db ’ obs/.bvz, bpzttozipav o’ y\psv zdv otbX.av . ac xa zdv s— 

XsoOspov szzttzspryzojt oitsryv djtsl’juvzo; xadsozd , dixa ozazz- 
20 or/',; xo.zaazo.osi, at dr:o(ftovco\\i patz’j;. At xo. zdv i/.s’jffipav 

■ potyitov o.l/.zH'/j iv ~o.zpo ; yj iv d\ds/.tfub rj iv zto dvdooz, sxazbv 
azo.zr.pav; xazaazaas 7, at os x i| v d/.to [—Jsvzrxovza, at be xo. zdv 
25 zto d-szaipto dixa • at ds x o dtoXo; [r«] v iXs'/dipav, dtzzXrj x.o.zo.azo.a 
[;], at ds xo. dtoXo; dto'/.to zziv\zs. tzovF stzdzto ds dvzt po.cz- 

30 bpiov zptwv zol; xo.dsazo2\\; zto svot/.sdivzo;, d'/j/jsO- 

6 at iv zut ; ~ivz' <lnsoo.cz, | zto ds dtb/.to ztp r.b.azo. d.vzt 
patzbptov d’jtbv . at ds xa p \ir t d/./.ba r t zo.t, izzi zut ; S/.bv- 
35 ot tppsv yjiYjtiOot bzzo. xo X.s'uovzc. at ds xo tftovr. do/.tb— 
oahtiox, dpbaat zov k).b\vzo. zto Tzsvzryxovza.azo.zr,- 
40 (no xa). zzX’tov; tzsvzov o.b\\zbv, Fiv a'jztL Fixo.azov s(— )- 
aptnpsvuv , zto o' drzszatpio | zptzov abzov, zto ds F otx.i- 
o; zbv zzdazav dzspov abz\bv por/Jovz' kXiv, do/.tbao.O- 
45 Oat ds py. At x' d.vrp> [xo.]t [y'jjvd. dtajtp[c]vtov[z]o.c, zd. F d. «- 
Or'I' iysv dzt syov(a) ’ yys ~\bo zbv aid pa, xo) zt7j xap-to z- 
,50 d.vv tpp.ivav, at x' v t i; ztbv Fw||v o.bzd; yprymztov, x'' dzt 

0] sv'Jtfdvtf zdv SjpptvoAyv dzt \ /' r„ xo) rzivzs ozazrppo.v ; , at x' o d- 
v'/pt a.tzto; l zd. Z Fs . sbat\o; o.[c OJs tftoviot b [dv]y/ [aczto; 

55 py ipp\sv, zbv btxa[o]zdv 

do.v'jvzo. xocvsv. at ds zt a// jo tsipot zto dvdooz, tzsvzs <tz- 
o-ippavz xazo.ozo.as~t, x ’ dzt | xo. tfipr, abzov, x ’ dzt xa tzoo- 
5 s)y d-odnzto abzov, tbv ds x' | szovvsoryo.t, dcxdzat. 

d.v yjvo/.x' d.T.op.baat zdv * A p\z spiv -do ' Apox.Xo7.ov -do zdv 
10 Tuziov. dzt ds zi ; x b-otio\\advoa Tzaps/y, tzsvzs azaz— 

II. 14. [:f'«]i!f/wF. — 17 . iirurrinr/rolot TtinktrovroQ C. — 32. ttao-ai C. ; tratyrg F. 

— .30. io/omtUHni C.; <Su/ ucallOai F. — 40. FivavrCt F. — l ( —ja/iiout'vov C., BB., BZ.; ittap- 
wuevnv F. ; KOAP. copy.— 44. /madavr’ i/.tv, iio/ocatiOai C., BZ., BB. ; goixiov reAtit(rE?.f/v) 

(! u/uoaHHtu F.— 40. ra Fa airaf : so C. — IT. ix opo)’: so C.; F. — ?/ie: so€.- eltj F. 

—49. rc.i x-Tjtuvav F.; rav r,uivnv C— 53. Fe. eiator F.; (r)E[?.]Ec(T(or C.; (*Mp’]<4(7<of 
BZ., BB. ; I'K. copy. — 54. alviog C.; alnov F. 

III. 5-0. aiT.ir. ( :.—innawr/ 0 T)Tat C.—dimmai, C— 8-9. 'AuvtO.a'uM Trap rav T ’ 

’Oh&iav C’. ; ’Aut K/.aiov F. ; ’ AiivtO.alov : so BZ., BB. 
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daybreak an obol, but if at night 2 obols ; and the slave shall have 
preference in taking the oath. 

Jf one assault a free women, under the tutelage of her relative, 
with intent to rape, he shall pay 10 staters, if a witness testify. 

If one be taken in adultery with a free woman in a father’s, 
or in a brother’s, or in the husband’s house, he shall pay 100 staters, 
but if in another’s house, 50; and with the wife of an aphe- 
tciiros, 10 ; but if a slave with a free woman, he shall pay double, 
but if a slave with a slave’s wife, 5. 

And let (the captor) proclaim in the presence of three witnesses 
to the relatives of the man taken, that they shall ransom him within 
5 days, and to the master of the slave in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. But, if one do not ransom him, it shall be in the power of 
the captors to do with him as they will. But, if he assert that a 
plot has been laid for him, in the case of 50 staters or more, the cap- 
tor himself with four others shall swear, each calling down curses on 
himself, and in the case of the aphdairos, (the captor) himself with two 
others, and in the case of the serf, the master himself and another, 
that he took him in adultery, and did not lay a plot. 

If a husband and wife be divorced, she shall have her own property 
that she came with to her husband, and the half of the crop, if it be 
from her own property, and, whatever she has woven within, the 
half, whatever it may be, and o staters, if her husband be the 
cause of her dismissal; but, if the husband deny that he was the 
cause, the judge shall decide, confirming his decision by oath. But, 
if she carry away anything else belonging to her husband, she shall 
pay 5 staters and the thing itself, whatever she carries, and whatever 
she has purloined she shall return the thing itself; but of whatsoever 
she makes denial the judge shall decide. The woman shall take her 
oath of denial by Artemis, proceeding to the Amyklaian temple to 
the Archer-goddess. And whatever anyone may take away from 
her after she has made her oath of denial, he shall pay 5 staters and 


Adultery. 


Divorce. 
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ijpai; xa.z aazaaii xal zb yp\ so; adov , ac os x ’ d/J.bzzpt- 

o; aois;dbbn n osxa. az[az]^;pai; xazaazaasi, to ok yps— 

15 io ; dzc X ' o bcxaaza; | duorTfi a’)izaab.~o.t . 

Ac diryp dzoOdiot, zLxia xaz\a).czwi, at xa /j 6. yoid, rd F a 
20 add.; iyoiaav bz'jis6da\\c, x' art x o dv r t b bw xazd zd iy— 
pappsia uizl paczbpwi zp\cwi boot dim i/.sodspwi' at 
os zt zwu zixiwi if spot, sioc\xoi iptsi . at bs xa dzsxiov 

25 xaza.},izi h zd ze F d add; iys \v x' bz[c] x' i[iu]tfd[i/yc z]di /jp[c\i- 
ai xa[i t]co xapz[w r](i> iib[o]f)si — jso« zibix sztfia/J.biz[wi] pocpa- 
30 v z <us . . , xac zc x' o airy] bw a sy\\pazza.r ai os zt d/J.o if spot, si- 
brxoi -Jitm. Ac bk yoid dzsx\io; dzoftdioc, zd zs F d 

add ; zol ; izcSd/J.uiac dz'ubopsi x bzc sibifais zdv 
35 pciai xal zib xaprzib ac x ;/ ( sc \ zwi F wi add. ; zdi 'ryicia— 

v. xbptazpa at xa /.f t bupsi | di'rpp ij yoid, r t F/jpa in bowosx- 

40 a azazrypai ; ry buwbsxa. azaz^yrypioi / pio ;, z'/.ioi bk pry. at x- 

a F ocxio; Focxia xpeOf t bcow j : y dzodaibizo ;, zd. Fa add- 
f iysi • d/J.o o’ at zc if spot, sidcxoi fytsv. Ac zixot yjid. y- 

45 ^Qo]i[vo]v<T«j szs/.sbaac zw d'lbpl izl aziyai diz'c po.cz- 
•jpioi zpcthi. ac bk p.yj bi;at\zo, szi za pazpl Jypsi zb zix- 
50 ioi iy zpdtfsi 7j dz.odip.Bi, bpx\\cwzipwb o' Jppsi zb) ; xabsaz- 
di; xal zw: poizbpai;, a.i I szy.soaai. ac bk Focxia zs- 
xuc yrypsooiaa, Izs/.zbaai \ zw z.daza zw dibob ;, b; <L- 
zocs dizl paez'jpcoi [oo]<ov . 

IV ac bs xa py bsbyac, izc zw j z.daza Ipp.si zo zixioi zw z- 

d; Focxia:. at bk zw adop ab\ zci bzococzo z.pb zw iicaoz- 

5 w zo zaebioi izl zw z.daza j ippsi zw zw Focxia;, x ’ opxcw- 
zspov yjpsi zoi izs/.soa a.i | z a xu.l zw; p.aczbpai;. y- 

10 aid yryptboia ’ ac dzobd/.oc [j zatbioi zph izs/.sbaac xa[z]- 
d. zd sypappsia, s/.sodipio p\ki xu.za.aza.aii zsizryxoiza 
azazrjpai;, bw/.w ziizs xal F.cxazc, at xa. icxaJ)f r w bi xa p- 

III. 28-20. ftnipavra V['] C . ; pal pay ra^jVui’] BZ.; (/.)«»'[»] BB., Blass.— 38. 

F/,ua : so C. ; F/ua F.— 40. rpa^t/v F. — uzvu : m> C. ; 6 -c, n F. — 55. Jaui/ : so C. ; t/huv F. 

IV. 3-4. airiv o-vioi zu -pur u F.; ai r/[-] C.; avnv BZ.; aircv b-moiro tc P 6 to 
tviavrb BB., Blass. 
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the tliinj; itself. If an unrelated person assist in removing (the 
effects) he shall pay 10 staters and the amount twofold of whatever 
the judge swears that he assisted in removing. 

If a man die, leaving children, if his wife wish she may marry, Eights of the 
taking her own property and whatever her husband may have given ^ l,lou - 
her, according to what is written, in the presence of 3 witnesses of 
age and free. But if she carry away anything belonging to her 
children she shall be answerable. And if he leave her childless, 
she shall have her own property and whatever she has woven within, 
the half, and of the produce on hand in the possession of the heirs, 
a portion, and whatever her husband has given her as is written. But 
if she should carry away anything else she shall be answerable. 

If a wife should die childless, (the husband) shall return to her 
heirs her property, and, whatever she has woven within, the half, 
and of the produce, if it be from her own property, the half. 

If a husband or wife wish to give komistra, (it shall be) either 
clothing or 12 staters, or something worth 12 staters, but not more. 

- If a female serf be separated from a serf while alive or in case of 
his death, she shall have her own property, but if she carry away 
anything else she shall be answerable. 

Tf a woman bear a child while living apart from her husband Children bom 
(after divorce), she shall carry it to the husband at his house, in the after Divorce. 
presence of 3 witnesses ; and if he do not receive the child, it 
shall be in the power of the mother either to bring up or expose, 
and the relatives and the witnesses shall have preference in taking 
the oath as to whether they carried it. And if a female serf bear a 
child while living apart, she shall carry it to the master of the man 
who married her, in the presence of 2 witnesses. And if he do 
not receive it, the child shall be in the power of the master of the 
female serf. But, if she should marry the same man again before 
the end of the year, the child shall be in the power of the master of 
the male serf, and the one who carried it and the witnesses shall 
have preference in taking the oath. If a woman living apart should 
put awav her child before she has presented it as written, she shall 
pay, for a free child, 50 staters, for a slave, 25, if she be convicted. 


o 
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15 q [r]f[c '/)]' oTsya, ozoi szs).sbaq\e q aizov pq opq, (ai) ai dzod- 
siq to zaidion, dzazon qtisn. | < 1.1 xbaatzo xai zsxoi F otx- 
20 sa pq dz’Jtopsna, szi zto z\_di\\\zazpbT zdazo. qpm to t- 

ixnon • ai o’ o zazqp pq otbo t, to?' zdin dds'/.tfubn zda- 

to.it i.psn. Tbi/ zaTspa ruin [ r sxnion xai Tion yjpqpdxion x- 

25 apzspbn qpsn to.o daiacoT | xai Tan f kits pa Tain F w[v] u:j- 
to' ynr tmTiov. d' xa ddnonTi, | pq Izdnanxon qpsn darq— 

30 Oflac. at os tit dzaOsiq, dzod\\aTTudf)ai Tip aTapsntp d— 

i sypazzat • q ds x ’ dzoddnq ti(t) a\zsyo.nT pkn zany in zoh x" d- 
t; x ’ in r«;(c) ozi-yucy inq at |c xa pq Foixsby inFoixq iz- 
35 i yd> oa F oixiion, xai to. zpooaza xa\ i xapza\_i\zuda, <L xa p.q Fotxsoy q, 
izi to ?y o.'a<Tf qpsn, zd d ’ a/j/a ypqpaza zd.nTa darqOda- 
40 i xa/.diy, xai /.anydnsn zioy p\\sn ulbny ozottoi x ’ i'conzi d'j- 
o puipany F sxaazon, Tad ojs d'ryazspany bzozzai x ’ i'ain— 

Tt tuan [iu?pan Fsxd[<r]Ta[n] d\pj\y~\aTs\j>fd\ • ai ok xai tu / wx p\id\ta , q 
45 x ’ u.z\j>yid[nr^\t, tu [zazpdn ’] | s\_yparz\at • o.i ok ypqpaza pq es- 

q OTsya ds, hr/in zdO 0\y)y~\azs\pay if. sypazzat. ai ds xa /.q— 

50 to zazqp dtoby ion dopsn zd.\\i bzotopsno , dbzio xazd z- 

d iypappsna, z/.iona ds pq. | ozsia ds zpbt)d ’ sdcuxs q izsa- 
zsnas, to.'jt ’ sysn, d'/la ds p.q 

V dzu/.an[ydn]sn. yona 6[r]s/a yppqpaza pq iyq, q \zai\zpbd do- 

ns oy q [tw~\s).<fi<b q iztozsn\oanzo y q dzo/a[y]bnaa d- 
5 i ox ’ 6 Ai6[rji\).s'j(y) azapzby ixoa\/uon ol abn A'o[/]/(o, tw'jt- 
ay pin [dz]u/anydnsn, r«?jo ds zpbOOa pq s[v]o«ov qu- 
id sn. v // ^ ’ a~[o]0av3j av^o ■/; ^ov||a, «; oiv x’ q Ts[xy\a q i; ts- 

xnain q is TOOTion Tsxna, tootio' s^[sv] to. ypqpa- 

to. • ai ds x [«] pq tit q Tobzodn, dads/.ifioi ds to) dzoOanbn- 
15 tot x ’ It dds\)i\<fubn zsxn\a q iT TobTion Tsxna, toot- 

IV. 15-16. (“'/M'MO/)' C.; m\_. . F . — exeleviry ty avrov fiTj opEtaij F. ; ETeluEvceie 

avrov , py bpeiai ai C. — 13-46. fl\_vy]a~£[pa^. ai fie Kal ra /zarp[w]m tj 

ai 7re. ra e[ ~^ai‘ F. ; (d)ar//[^]ai fie Kal ra fiarp^oi^ta, ?] K'a7rofla\vr/']f f 

G£7T£[p] ra [r rarpwt’] l[ypaT7~\ai C. Text is also that of BB. — 49. fiuoc luv C. ; fivucnov 
!. — 52. prj . 6 r* eiai fie C.; pv . oreia BZ., BB., Blass ; prj y or’ y . ai F. 

A . 1. yvva o. y, a F. ; &\_l k’] C. ; o[r]f/a BZ., BB., Blass. — 4-6. ai onoaid . /.evgraprog 
TJ KOGpiuv OL OVVKV . aol F., text C. — 14. afieTniuoi C. 
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Property 

among 

Children. 


But, if the man have no house, to which she may carry it, or she do 
not see him, if she put away her child there shall be no penalty. If 
a female serf should conceive and bear without being married, the 
child shall be in the power of the master of the father; but, if the 
father be not living, it shall be iu the power of the masters of his 
brothers. 

The father shall have power over his children and the division of Division of 
the property, and the mother over her property. As long as they 
live, it shall not be necessarv to make a division. But if any one 
(of the children) should meet with misfortune his portion may be 
divided off to him as is written. But, if a (father) die, the houses in 
the city and whatever there is in the houses in which a serf resid- 
ing in the country does not live, and the sheep and larger animals 
which do not belong to the serf, shall belong to the sons; but all the 
rest of the property shall be divided fairly, and the sons, how many 
soever there be, shall receive two parts each, and the daughters, how 
many soever there be, one part, each daughter. If the mother’s prop- 
erty also (be divided), in case she dies, (it shall be divided) as written 
for the father’s. And if there should be no property, but a house, the 
daughters shall receive their share as is written. And if a lather 
while living may wish to give to his married daughter, let him give 
according to what is written, but not more. But to whom he gave 
before or promised, she shall have this, but shall not receive anything 
further in the distribution. If a woman have no property, either by 
gift from father or brother, or by promise, or received by inheritance 
as (was written) when the Aithalian Startos, Kyllos and his colleagues, 
entered the kosmate, such shall receive their portion, but, against those 
(who received) before, there shall not be ground for action. 

If a man or woman die, if there be children, or children from Heirs at Law. 
these, or children from these, they shall have the property ; but if 
there be none of these, and there be brothers of the deceased, and 
children from the brothers, or children from these, they shall have 
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toy syso zb. yjr/j jtaza' at os xa \ ta j zty 7 t zobztoo, abs(/.)tfcat o- 
20 £ to) dzudu^oizoy x ’ is zaoz\\u)) zixya 'rj iy ztbo zkx^cov zi- 

»«, zobztoy syso za ynrjua\za m at os xa fty z iy i t zoozcjo, 
ole z ’ iztod/.b, o-o) x ’ l zd yttyuaza, zobztoy (bat/ytlOa- 
25 t • at os fi 7 j scsd lztt)b/j.oi) 7 s\y, zo.y Focxtay otztt-s 7 x 

ttot-zt b x/.o.ooy, zobzoi -y s\ysv zb. yor^iaza. Ac os x 01 

30 sztbdu.o^zsy, 01 ttsu ).si\\to^zc bazv^dac za yjquaz- 

«, o't bs fjtYj, bixdyat zou bc\xaazdo’ izi zu 7 /. /.stooat o- 
azTjOdat -IjUSv zb. ytrpaaza z\d'sza, zoiv xa bazztbozat. 

35 at os xa br/.dzoozoy zcb b\txaazb, xaozst i^as’7 t vj a— 
y/ t : 7j (fstr/j, bsxa azuz qtni.'Ayy xu.zaazo.ast xa't*zb yjtst- 
40 o' btz/;/ r z^aztbo bs xat xa<>\\zw xa). Firfiay x ’ aoiftbr'tia y x ’ 
iztzn/.auoo yorj/idzoji) ai xa. o.y /.sitovze bazr\pojt Otis'] r[o- 
v bcxo.az]b.i) d/ji>bi)7a xijci)a\t zottzc zb. /lo/M/is^a.. [«]: [<?- 
45 i xa yo^tmza baztbo.s^ot ] nr. aovyryud)<txo)'uzt av- 
er: zao batato, wwyo za yj^tdaza, x ’ by xa z/.stazoo btb- 
50 to b-obbrts'soty zth) zt ado || bta[/.]ayo^zwo r[«]v iza.60- 
Xds> F sxaazoy. baztoui'^otb bs yirf/mza imczboa- 
v ' T.ao7 t tjso bfw/ts ai* y i/.s'oOi'toyy zottoy 7j z/.tayy. 

Ooyazfn /j bebtp, xaza za abz\d. 

Y. 18. a<Sei—iai copy. — 23. o-i>xu F. ; 6~6k’ rjt C. ; o~u k t]l Y>7... 1!B. — 32. (iKncrav 
£-£ C . — 33. tpr/iid-’ azavra <_'. — 30. hvtiy: so C. ; hx an F. — 40. Ft/'af uvoidt/uty F. 

. — 42. daT?/[0ftai . . . .] F. ; 6arrj[JiHat nra ] C. — 40. utt oSouivo) rav tl/j. ar, F. ; text C. 


COMMENT. 

Column I. 1. Tlie case of the free man is illustrated by that of Pan- 
kleon in Lysias, 23, 0-12. Pankleon was living at Athens as a free man, 
claiming to be a Plataian, when a certain Xikomedes laid hold of him in 
the street, asserting that he was his slave, and attempted to carry him off 
(bye.) iff '”>•)/. A’/.)) as such. Others interfere, and surety is given that a 
brother of his would present himself next day to reclaim him as a free 
man i'/.zothnia) i-atyiiiaOitt). The brother does not appear, but a 
woman puts in a claim on the ground that the man was her slave, and 
contests the possession of him with Xikomedes (b ;l f:ay!r t ziiuaa zw .\txi>;irjbsi). 
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the property; but if there be none of these, but sisters of the deceased, 
and children from these, or children from the children, they shall 
have the property ; but if there be none of these, to whomsoever it 
belongs where there is property, these shall receive it. But, if there 
should be no relations, the Metros of the house, whoever they maybe, 
these shall have the property. 

And if the relatives, some may wish to divide the property, and Partition of 
others not, the judge shall decide; and all the property shall be Property. 
in the power of those who wish to divide, until they make the 
division. And if, after the judge has rendered his decision, anyone 
enter by force, or drive or carry off anything, he shall pay 10 staters 
and double the thing in Question. And of creatures and crops and 
clothing and ornaments and furniture, if the sons do not wish to 
make a division, the judge under oath shall decide according to the 
pleadings. And if, when dividing the property, they cannot agree 
about the division, they shall oiler the property for sale, and, having 
sold it to him who offers most, let them share each his just due of 
the values received. And while they are dividing the property wit- 
nesses shall be present, of age, freemen, three or more. If a father 
give to a daughter, in the same way. 


Finally the two claimants agree to release him (Aftivat) if any one else 
will set up a better claim ; but he is forcibly carried away by his friends 
(cf. Aisch. Tim. 85, Dem. Noair. 40). Another aspect is where a man is 
held as a slave, and some friend (nssertor in libertutem ) claims that he is 
a free man and wrongly held as a slave. Here the proper course was to 
go before an arehon, and give security for the value of the slave and costs 
in case the court should decide against him. It was the duty of the 
arehon to set the person at liberty on bail during the pendency of the 
suit (Dem. Neair. 40-5). At the trial the reputed owner had to prove 
his right to the slave, and if he won his case he received such compensation 
as the court chose to assess, half (500 drachmas in the case of Theokrines, 
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Dem. 1327-8) going to the state, and he was entitled to take possession 
of the slave immediately (Smith’s Diet. Ant. p. 479). If the slave had 
escaped in the meantime, and evidence of such fact were produced, the 
jury would probably take that into consideration in estimating the dam- 
ages ( Ibid.). 

The case of the “ slave ” in our code is probably where there is a dis- 
pute about the ownership, there being no question as to his freedom (cf. 
Plat. Legg. 914 C seep). The law resembles that of Zaleukos: xeksOstv 
yap zux Zai.s’jxo’j vu;jov zoitzm 3srx xpazsix zwv (iij<f’tj$T l zt>u<).i'jwv it')< rrjg 
xpiirsto j -ap' wj Try; dytoyryx aupytaijs'. ytviaOai, Polyb. xii, 16. — rh<y!/j.oXiyy ; 

’j.n).lw appears in this inscription under the following forms : /W.j, i, 14 ; 
/W.-Wr:, i, 17 ; iJ.tiA.ijy, i, -52, vi, 29, vii, 43, ix, 23 ; p.iiX'.iialxav, i, 49, x, 22 ; 
/loX’dpsxa. v, 44, vi, 55 ; (b<f'.p.uXiyj, i, 1 ; dxa'.p.uXtojxz’, vi, 27, ix, 20 ; cf. 
i, 17 ; a peitj.It/.m, x, 27 ; ds»r!/W.»j, vi, 25, ix, 18 ; a-op.o/.f n vi, 26 ; d-ujwXitn, 
ix, 18 ; i-'/Wj, ix, 31 : iz.'.n.nX'.adzo), ix, 28. Every form has relation to 
action in a court of law, of which usage we have one parallel at least from 
the lexicographers in the phrase, iz$po;ni/.u>s our, ■ efy ry> axztfixos unx i,/.0nv 
(Suidas), where one party fails to appear at the trial. The codex of 
Hesyell. reads, ;j . X.s : • pAyszat . x<v. ijxzipAii'.u. o:xr n s'A ryx o[ rbzioixot z.apayiy- 
vovTtv.. I he conjectures ot Musurus, p.w/.-:, d—'.p.M/Jjj. have been generally 
accepted. It is questionable if /W . is not to be read throughout the code, 
though Hesyeh. has pAXns • -dvo?, pAyr t , <fp>’>ayp.a • as well as • 

—ti/.ip.",\ [( . reads ptuX . — so also, Blass, BB. ; BZ. has ,o.o/.] 4\ ith 

dp.tf’.;jM/.iti) we may compare dptf'.T-faziio. 

2. -pi, i,Ua-i : Cf. Isaios, 10, 24; Thuk. i, 141, 1. 

5. Xaydntj’. : Hesyell. has the gloss, /.tjydirirat • atysixa’.. Curtius (Et. 
182) rightly connects it with Itnujueo, laxare. [Di rilasciarlo, C.] 

9. txipyydx rao dpi pas : Cf. Plat. Legg. 1 66 C., D. — —pi* with subjunctive 
after affirmative clause is uniform throughout the inscription, except x, 26 ; 
so in iv, 10 the optative [so C., BZ., BB. ; the inf., Prof. Gildersleeve]. 

10. zu> ypii/uj : More simply, “As to the time (rspt), the judge shall 
decide under oath ; or cf. Lvs. 1,0 ! yup 'Am yap ztrj p.kx —pozlpwj ypdytiu 

(Ax dy dualwi 'xpv.a'j a/)at. [Pour le temps, D. ; del tempo, C. ; wegen cler 
Zeit, BZ. ; wegen der Frist, BB.] 

11. ay', >ra : ,See the provision below, xii, 26-30, and Is. 5, 32: of 
ota'.T r~,j'. s-tfanuj, z: ;,zx axtupnzn'. d’tviti* z dx ijiidi d; nX.XAz'U, oZzoj -ii'.rjirsiv, 
S', os ;jr r xij'. anzm opAaaxzzi d-otfavzlnOa'. d Six.a’.a ryyuovzai slxai. — dxvituzo 
— dxux-J,,,:. with u dropped (cf. l-’.exzdUc*, Ahr. Dial. Dor. p. 188), 
and : tor ; as usual in this dialect; so iii, 6. The Kretans may here 
have used the middle, as the other Greeks in the future. [C. et om. 
make this for apximzu, with no parallel for the assimilation.] 
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13. pa 7 -’)? : The i throughout; also in archaic inscription from Lyt- 
tos, Bull. C'orr. Hellen, 1885, p. 4; Comparetti’s minor inscription ; Mitth. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst., 1885, p. 94; Roehl, I. G. A. 478. 

15. xfifjTibavi : Apparently the comparative for 7.ap7id/a/e, y.ap77<'t/a/g, 
(xdppo/af) [So C. et om.] ; cf. -).ia>/, r.pziyo/a (xii, 32). — In cases of mur- 
der and the status of a slave, Aristotle (Probl. 29, 13) says that the 
preference is given to the accused, on the general principle that in cases 
of doubt we choose the less of two evils : Ssi/dz yap /.at ro Soii/.oo <i>e 

i/.sbOzpds zitti xa 7 ay/<h/a: ' tzo/.I) ok Sz!/d 7 Spo/ Cray rte 700 i/.z'jOiptrt toe 

doo/.no 7 .a 7 a^’r l ct(TT i 7 a’.. Cf. ztzd/ i/t ate ^"/jyo’rr: 70/ tfsrtyoz ~ ait, Eur. Elektr. 
1269. 

16. 077 . pm: Supplied by Blass from ix, 53. “Verhalt sich zu Je wie 
v<>7 spo<s zu 7’s ; auch das Sanskrit hat yataras zu yets." 

20. St/ASSs / : No Z occurs in this inscription. 

23. 6 i'/ws : The holder of the slave at the time of trial, or the 
representative of the free man who becomes responsible for him and 
conducts his suit (/> pi/, i, 14). 

36. -/tdoosOOa : : 7tid77tt)0a: (repay . : cf. a cay. . ced/'to, a car 7 to, Boiot. 
t Ttrdtjiiw ). [ 7 / 1071 * 00 :, C'.] This provision seems to contemplate prevent- 

ing the cumulative fine from passing beyond three times the value of the 
slave, within the year. If not delivered up by the expiration of that 
time, an additional fine equivalent to this triple sum may be imposed 
(this seems the force of the plural in 47). Cf. Dem. 696 : rdz 

yprydp.z/trz Sryioiritne y/trjp.aacz l~' k/iao 7 az d/.trz o:z/Arr:a ra'jra Stod/ai . . . 
rbz oczO.tr/7a kY: 7iin osoripno Iziauroo SsSiirOa: hue as c 7 . 7 '.nr r — 7 ft '.7 pa \ For 
7pt77d, C., BZ., BB. This is a change that may have some analogy to 
that noted by Hesyeh. 7 pi • ai, h/tiyse ; where 7 pi, according to Curt. Et. 
447, is for tF;. 7 pi -7 pa as Oplr.-rpa, BZ. D. takes it for rpira, thinking 
it may refer to a case where the slave has run away. 

39 . zav'tr, : •/adz:/ ’ [xsrsostv . —and 7 o irr: r ry in riaz yaratpidyt:/ robe t/.irae, 
Hesveh. ; Darcste ; so C., in sense. 

40-41. r.aUtov , d-nSstzdrut \ Cf. Comparetti’s minor inscription from the 
vicinity : xa/.ryz d/7': pu'-itpiaz Sow/ kz 7 ate -i/ 7 s, a: osier, d-?j x' j : and the 
Drerian inscription (Cauer, D. I. G. 2 , 1 21 , D 30) : k/.aiaz izaarov corsds:/ /.a: 
7 tOpappizaz ar.iiSztiat. — Spnpiarz : Exercises in running were so prominent in 
the minds of the Kretans that their gymnasia were called Spdpnt (Suidas, 
sub voc., cf. Plat. Legg. 625 D), and lads under 17 were called a->idpo;i<n, 
as not vet being allowed to enter them regularly (Selioemann, Antiq. Gr., 
p. 303, Eng. Trans.). Here we find the designation of those above 17, 
as at Sparta they were called acatpsie, from their addiction to ball play- 
ing. At 27 they were called SsxdSpotioi (Hesyeh.). See more below, vii. 
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35 seq. [Ceremonial witnesses in the code are of age (i, 40, iii, 22, v, 
53), evidential witnesses only above puberty (ix, 46), BZ.] 

43. <U '>< : As ii, 24 ; usually 5/.ko$. Such variety is common in this 
inscription. 

45. lyoa/t&ti : ryypannhov, Gortynian inscription, Bull. Corr. Hellen., 
1835, p. 18. - — For position, see my Herodotus, vii, 16, 19. 

50. : The ; is a mistake of the stone-cutter, no doubt, as 
it does not occur again with the future. This verb is for the Att. 

x araja/.A x azaztOTjfi ' . 

51. : Tlie koxmoi were common to all Kretan towns of import- 
ance, anti formed a hoard of ten (Aristotle ; only six are named in the 
Gortynian inscription, Bull. Corr. Hellen., 1885, p. 19) elected annually, 
as is most probable, from among the privileged families. “ They were 
the highest civil and military authorities, leaders of the army in war, 
presidents of the Council and the popular assemblies, and without doubt 
also judges or presidents of the courts.” Schoemann. Aristotle compares 
them to the Ephors at Sparta and says that they have the same authority 
(Pol. ii, 10, 5), and that it often happens that some of their fellow-magis- 
trates or private citizens combine to expel them from office, and they 
are permitted to resign even in the midst of their term (Pol. ii, 10, 13). 

I- ->2-11. 1. Among the many possibilities here, I have followed the 
text and interpretation of BB., due for the most part to BZ. The com- 
parison of ) /' a-nuza to xa a-ixjzw/rt in the Drerian inscription (Cauer, 
121, C 2(1) is certain, as I have felt sure from the outset, and renders 
Blass’ ( needless. The retirement of the ko*mm from office is stated con- 
ditionally, as is done in the case of death (iv, 31, v, 9j, where “ if” fairly 
becomes “ when ” in effect, an ambiguity which may have been influenced 
by that of the participle. Xo suit for such seizure shall be brought by 
or against a htsmo* during his term of office. That a general prohibition 
from seizure by the homuts existed elsewhere in Krete at a later time 
seems dedueible from the inscriptions relating to the Teian right of 
asylum (Cauer, 123, 124, 1 2- »), where it is found necessary to give him 
express permission: ;; yd rc>z$ dyoryzi Tr^tos r t ro$ xaror/.o/ra^ 

(n xocTom xat (JAAos o a or. v hrjdo*y tardy 7} Tutors d<fZAo;jlvot xat dtddyrs^ to:? 
aotxr t fj ;Wb'c x’joiut ifiriotray. — m dz xo/Tfwi <n rdxa dz\ xinr t aor>yrz$ zTzayayxa^dyrojy 
d 7Z(nj:oo t 'iz* to»j? lyo/ ru$ dZa/Awi ovtsc xat dso-itdixm. Personal execution of 
a judgment appeal's to be implied by our code. — The provision rov 3e 
Mt'yun'ii w« . . . would seem to render i, 27—38, unnecessary ; but cases of 
contumacy where powerful families were prone to such violence as Aris- 
totle describes (Pol. ii, 10) might be frequent. — zaraxsfasvuv : x, 26 ; = 
Attic u-uxz'. : j.., Dem. 816. — BZ., BB. ; a--azzm, C. 
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Column II. 3. uzazr^a-j^-. Solon punished rape by 100 drachmas, 

seduction bv 20 (Pint. Sol. 23). The stater is usually of gold, and worth 
20 drachmas at Athens. The Aiginetan stater which was t larger is 
mentioned by Dosiadas as in use in Krete (Athen. 143 b), but he does not 
say that it was of gold. Silver staters occur in a line of a hundred in the 
Hierapytnian inscription, Cauer, 117, 5, and are certainly meant here 
(x, 15-21, xi, 31—30). The Aiginetan silver stater was worth 2 drachmas 
(the proportion in i, 4—0), and coins of this size, as well as drachmas of 
Gortyna, are known with the legend GJ.wrvw/f rd (Momms. Guschicht. 
Rom. Miinzw., p. 44 ; see Comparetti’s fac-simile). 

5. <i-~ u’juo : The single instance of the occurrence of dc'ha’.pns in 
our literary sources is in Pollux (3, 53), where he censures the historian 
Theopompos for using a-n/Aza'., dcizn'.inn, and A-aOrpaiot. The evident 
sense of all three is non-citizens. Here, too, it designates the same, those 
who were excluded from the c or mess-companies (see x, 38), in 
which all citizens were enrolled. The gradation of tines in this table 
shows that their position in the community was regarded as ten times 
meaner than the free person, but four times higher than the F'czGk'. The 
contrast with the free person may seem to exclude the metie and froodman, 
and indicate some other condition of dependence. From Sosikrates and 
Kallistratos (Athen. 203) it has been inferred that there were four subject- 
classes in Krete, — first, the purchased house-slaves (vii, 11, ii, 11) of the 
city ; next, two classes that are compared to the helots of Lakedaimon, (1) 
the klnrotai or aphamiotai who lived upon, and cultivated, the estates of 
private persons in the country (iv, 34), and (2) the miioitai, who were 
attached to and cultivated the extensive domains of the state, from which 
came in much of the revenue that supported the public tables, for men, 
women and children. Lastly, we should expect a body of perioikoi of still 
higher rank, corresponding to those of Lakedaimon, and Sosikrates appeal’s 
to assert the existence of such a class. He is followed by Hoeck, Muller, 
Schoemann ; while Grote and some others dissent, inasmuch as Aristotle 
uses the word, but seems to restrict it to a comparison with the helots 
(Pol. ii, 10, 2 ; 5, 1(5). In this code, Satkot is a general term including any 
form of servitude (so Aristotle) ; F«:z£'a' is restricted by iv, 33-0 and his 
dependence on the master (~«/rr«y) to the klnrotai. Whether it may ever 
include the mnoitai I see no evidence to decide. On the whole it seems 
to me most likely that the aphetairos is the perioikos or dzrjxnn^ of 
Sosikrates, who “ were merely dependants, and in no sense members of the 
State under whose dominion they stood” (Schoemann, Ant. p. 30(1). 
[C. regards the atflriuou^ as a species of kkioOs/tni, whether suffering from 
aritiia , a perioikos, u-zo'iutuv, or what not ; D. as a freedman, BZ. as 
perioikos]. 
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8. FuuUiv, is Homeric and archaic; Fazio., now known for the first 
time. 

11. t. ■oiiOioia-s : Formed like T. notrd id:™?, brnoOtoios, etc., BZ. 

14. ~i'7 ufiifiav, ;> zorri : Cf. ;j. rjzs b voxr'i ~s o d/ii/tav, Drerian 

inscription, Cauer, 121, A 40. The assimilation in zottl has its parallel 
in _1 o7t«j for Avz-tU ; ; cf. Cauer, 117, 3-24, and the Italian notte. 

Id. diix:u)~ijiw/ : Cf. iii, 50, iv, 6. If two parties offer themselves for 
the oath, the right to swear belongs especially to this party, BZ. 

18. azs'Jo>ri>i : dxi'js:' TT tl os!, Hesyeh. [So I). , BB. ; = dzowzzo?, BZ.] 
The -/.adznrdi is not limited in this inscription to relatives by marriage 
(cf. xii, 27 ; zryizoTar ary-yex zi<s, zazayiir, otu5>$, Hesvch.). 


20-21. fifjiT'ji: Naturally the one who rescued the maiden. — od/.sdf, : cf. 

11, 30, v, 24, vii, 10, ix, 42, x, 44, xi, 4, 42. The laws of Drako (Paus. 

ix, 36) and of Solon (Plut. Sol. 23) allowed the captor to slay the adul- 
terer taken in the act, as did the Roman law, where also a distinction is 
made as to the house (Paul. Sent, ii, 26). At Athens compensation was 
also admitted (Hem. Neair. 65-66), or prosecution. In the earliest days 
no immunity existed for slaying the adulterer (Paus. ix, 36). 

34. i-\ r«a? : iii, 48, iv, 1, 5, 19, 22, 37, v, 32, vi, 17, 38, etc. 

35. At Athens, after the conviction of the adulterer the captor “ may 
do with him as he will,” without a weapon (i~\ r<>~> dcxairzyrnou dzsu 
iyyt'.ii'.din'j yiir^Ou: <ir: ,5 Hem. Neair. 66). — ).-io>-/7 '. : v, 30, 42, 

x, 18, xi, 33; /.atvm,’, viii, 22; /.ziozoov, vii, 42; /j, iii, 18, 37, iv, 48, 
vi, 7, vii, 37, 52, 53, etc.; viii, 13, 23. 

36. Mnaiiihj'. : do 7/oi7 Dem. Neair. 66. The case 

of Epainetos against Stephanos there well illustrates this reading. F.’s 
dot) wnafHhr. is favored by the manuscript reading of Ael. Yar. Hist, xii, 

12, iz'-jidn/.t7o d/yuittiu £:\- orar^/iai -szrrjzozro, /.. r. which lias been 
variously emended, the reading of' lYrizonius, sim-odirtrszo, according 
rather with iUi) dusouam, Aelian is speaking of the adulterer at Gortvna. 

39. r.lz rnz: Cf. Pomjitius, Pontius; BZ. C. compares these additional 
oath-takers to the ‘'oath-helpers” in old German law. Yet they might 
at times be actual witnesses of the fact, as when Euphiletos takes care to 
bring witness to his taking of Eratosthenes (Lvs. 1, 23-24). 

40. F:/ a’>7w: Apollonius Bysk. de pron. p. 106, Bekk., quotes the 
following from He.-iod, of Endvmion : 1 z d aortu Oaodtraj Tapias. — 


ZTi/ii’.dozznz: Cf. (doom v izw/ziaz lauzdj xoi Tow T.aui'.z £Tuo(df).Ezo7 (Tvs. 12, 
10) ; and the Kretan imprecations in oaths, Cauer, 116, 117, 121. 

43. T.dtTTnz : cf. vii, 14. 

46. F'i uunio : Fabricius makes this one word throughout (ii, 49, iii, 
18, 25, 32, 36, 42, iv, 26, x, 38); it is the possessive and the personal 
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pronoun, exactly similar to the ordinary reflexive possessive, as in roTi 
uhr.v avTtrj, Boph. O. R. 1248; Od. 3 (j43, « 262; Isaios, 3, 70—71. 

47. ut! : ii, 51, iii, 20, iv, 32, vi, 5, 8, viii, 3, ix, 43, xi, 4. The wife’s 
property is regarded throughout as a separate and individual possession, 
and was kept apart as far as possible. As at Athens, it was returned in 
ease of divorce, except for adultery on the part of the wife, which may 
be implied below. — ry.e : Cf. Is. 2, 9; ra « r^/.Oex eyouca -a;>' hsiwo, 

49. raw : Cf. vii, 9. — yj'iixax : ij/xiaav, viii, 4. — -i> : Often throughout 

for ex. 

52. Fabricius punctuates with a period after irrarrjpwys, and comma 
after F; . elxnos, which gives a harsh construction of the language. 5 et 
at Athens the dower was returned in case of mutual agreement to sepa- 
rate. See below, xi, 46-53. 

53. F^/JFcn&v is tempting. I advanced the theory some years ago 
(Phaeaeians, p. 116) that this stem seemed capable of the digamma in 
Homer, and compared the Kypriote LoFD.Oow. [C. reads rsZsiitrios, del 
fatto. ■/r l! ,zo>rw<s, BZ., BB., has everything in its favor but the copy.} 

Column III. 8. Artemis appears among the deities sworn by in the 
oath of the Hierapytnians, Cauer, 116, and the Drerians, 121. Cf. Ditt. 
S. I. G. 113, ft*. Her temple in Gortyna is mentioned as the chief sanc- 
tuary of the city, where Hannibal deposited his wealth (Nep. Han., 9) ; cl. 
1 'oftru’s'jja TTjy, iAAotfoxWj B oirofj.'ifiZtv, Kallim. Hymn to Artemis, 190. 
—According to Konon (Phot. Bekk., p. 137) Gortyna was founded by 
Dorians from the Lakedaimonian Amyklai. A town Amyklaion in lvrete 
is noticed by late writers as possessing a harbor, but its situation is not 
known. 

9. TuB’uy : Like the Homeric loyja’.na, 7 102 ; tot o3a.rt.vov ' Anreo.’.x. Eur. 
Hipp. 1451. — rixnfwtrdvtru Plato (Legg. 948) lias some good remarks 
upon the value of such an oath of denial in early times as compared 
with his own, i ind the Spartans appealed to the Delphian oracle as given 
>y Herodotus, vi, 86. According to Plato, Bhadamanthos instituted a 
juiek and easy method of deciding suits, by giving the oatli in all cases 
to the parties in dispute. Here the oath is given mostly to the accused 
party, iii, 9, 49, iv, 6, ix, 54. [Originally the oath appears universally as 
an oath of exculpation. Witnesses at Athens were sworn ; not so here, 
nor in many systems of law, BZ. They regard ii, 15, iii, 50, as ol a dif- 
ferent character.] 

12. y"l"i ■ Cf. ('nzo~zivi)T(o Tore yf>£o$ o xa nul.anr^ Kretan inscription, 
Bull. Corr. Hellen. 1885, p. 11. — hoto-j : This form occurs too frequently 
(iii, 4, 5) as an apparent neuter, to be a mere grammatical error. It con- 
forms to rwjTov, Totoorov. Per contra F ixatsm, vi, 31. For similar forms in 
modern Chiote and Kypriote see Reinach, Manuel de Philol. Class, ii. p. 177. 
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13-15. awrsc/iJiJjj, uvjzu<7a:a'. : Obtained most easily in form from 
<vnv/.aa-zia [BZ., BB., Blass], in sense from <7'r/s*dyw [C.], with ; forma- 
tion in present. To “assist in packing off” is picturesque English. — 6 
otxfjifTTa? f'.'f.o <7r t : o ^f/.Tjrug, S'.zwrzrfi, (b'v/os llw/a zat A otic t/x tiryjsv ddtzsTv 
Jdcz’.z (Bongos, ii, 17). 

17. At Athens a widow with children could leave her husband’s 
home, taking with her all her dower, and her relatives give her again in 
marriage (Deni. 1010), or she could be left to another husband by will of 
the deceased (Dem. 814, 1110). A second marriage was no doubt admis- 
sible also if she were left childless, both in this code (cf. viii, 34) and at 
Athens. Plato would have her second marriage depend on her age, 
Legg. 030. In the event of her dying childless the property reverted to 
her relatives, as here. 

20. zazd t« iyna;>.rj.i;a : x, 15. For such a gift at Athens, see Lvs. 
32, 15. [Present made on approaching death, to compensate for depri- 
vation of dower-right to husband’s property. Kot Attic, BZ.] 

23. hdr/Mz : Equivalent in sense throughout this code to the later 
d-di'/'.y.iif, as in the convention between Lyttos and Alalia, Bull. Corr. 
TIellen. 1885, p. 11. 

27. tz'mOsz : Cf. o’ \tkv ~z-iia;>.&(is s~r t zu'j trizou, u o hoov ii-oxsl/isvoi, 
Dem. 1040, 1048. 

37. zi’i'/'.tTTfiii : r ij k'ftynj cohort, 6 [ntfO'ii xo/uitTpov (Pollux). Reward 

for raving the life of Agamemnon (Aisch. Ag. 965) ; pay for bringing 
up Kerberos (Eur. Here. Fur. 1387). Is it here a present to a bride to 
carry with her? [So (’., D.] Solon limited this to three garments and 
appurtenances of small value (Pint. Sol. 20). [BZ., funernticia ; also a 

conjecture of mine because of context ; cf. Plot. Sol. 21. The English 
funeral rings might be compared. “ PHegeentgelt bei der Eheschei- 
dung,” BB.] 

38. F ij/Mt : Hesvch. 

41. : Zma > : Cf. iv, 21, 27, vi, 2, ix, 33, 41. 

42. d znthi'.n.znz • irz'JI '>’>.(') . , . — rjO£<>/ta' . . . zzdzsotrj iyytyt~r t yozi] 

d-l/.'.-z zw w/iliia r ; zsXsozrJmxz raf zdv nl/.uy adzon (Isaios, 3, 8 ; cf. 

3, 78, Dem. 1010). dzd/.stCw is used of leaving the husband’s home to 
return to relatives, as well as of divorce, and here refers to both with 
great conciseness. 

44. yry^z’mynn . : yr'fox ' r t os zd yttttov /nr iroyotzioora rxyd/ii, Hcsvch. The 
alternative is between their living apart direetlv after marriage, as at 
Sparta, and as Strabo expressly mentions in Krete (482), or after divorce. 
The connection and provisions seem to demand the latter. [So I)., BZ., 
BB. ; widow, C.] See the case of the wife of Ivallias in Andokides Myst. 
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125-126, and the daughter of Xeaira, Dem. 1362, 51, 1364, 56-8. At 
Sparta to bring up or expose a child was not in the power of the father, 
but it had to be submitted to the eldest of the tribe (Plut. Lvkurg. 16). 

45. ir.z'/.zbmu : Shown to be transitive by the minor inscription pub- 
lished by C., who also cites i).zoauo • o-'tuo , Hesycli. 

54. F.’s firronj is contradicted by yrjizbmrru. and iv, 19. 

Column IV. 1. iv: r <5 -d<t~a 7 t ;isv : Probably rj rfidgzv a-nfli'is’j are 
to be supplied from iii, 49 (cf. iv, 9-14) ; hut actual possession is also 
implied. At Athens such marriage as was allowed to slaves was habitu- 
ally between those of the same master, and the children followed the con- 
dition of the mother. Plato would give the child of a female slave, by 
whatever father, to the master of the female ; hut the child of a male 
slave by a free woman to the master of the male (Legg. 930). Here, 
the law is laid down only for cases where the serfs belong to different 
masters, but it is not likely that marriage was always contracted in this 
way. The right of a master to the child whose parents were both his 
serfs is taken for granted. The serfs of the middle ages could not marry 
without the consent of the master. 

3. Ttu a'jTw : If she should he divorced, and re-married within the 
same year, the child of that year shall belong to the master of her hus- 
band, not to her early master to whom she would return upon her 
divorce. Re-marrying the same husband is contemplated viii, 22-23. 
“For the same master” BZ. ; “ subito di nuovo,” C. ; “si la femme 
Spouse de nouveau le memo honnne,” D. ; so BB., Blass, whose reading 
is here accepted. — rwriv: Cf. i-rdw. BZ. 

7. -dv l-X/.v'jf! avr« : The masculine is intended to include the master 
who acts as the representative of the serf, as the xaoza- at for the free 
woman, iii, 50. 

15. trzLya : The house is an important factor in the proceeding, iii, 
46. — ii-'jc : Cf. xi, 5, u\, Cauer, 117, 17 ; rot ■ Ah, Aodpz;, Hesvch. 

16. ig/j (at) : If this is right («: being repeated by the stone-cutter 
from the following at, as viii, 9 [So BB., Blass.] ), the formal act of 
going is regarded as sufficient (cf. viii, 37—38), the witnesses testifying 
later if necessary to the performance of the duty. [The following apt 
illustration is noticed by BZ. from Roman law, (Dig. 25, 3) : Pennittit 
igitur mulieri, parentive, in cujus potentate ext, vet ei eui mandatum ab eis est, 
si ]>utet pruegnutem, denuneiure intro dies triginta post divortium connu- 
meraitdos ipsi mnrito, vet pnrenti in cujus potentate est; aut domum denim- 
ciare, si mdlius eorum eopiam bobcat. Le mot dozim est le subjonetif 
dorien du verbe 6gdu>, D. ; opt. as -ainnyyiUv, Cauer, 119, 31, BZ.] 

28. z-tEav/.w: This form also in the Pergamenian inscription, C. I. G. 
3562. — da-rfiOu .'. : Cf. 30, 38, v, 30, 32, 34, 42, 45, 51. 
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29. araOdr, : 30, vi, 23, 43, ix, 14, x, 21, 23, xi, 34, 41. Among 
the Lokrians a law forbade the selling of property unless one could show 
that some great misfortune had befallen him (Arist. Pol. ii, 7, 6.). [BZ., 

BB., Blass would confine etc., to fines.] 

32. The houses in the city are regarded as especially the homes of 
the heirs (viii, 1-2). These, with their contents, as well as any houses on 
the estates in the country, if not occupied by serfs, go to the sons, together 
with the cattle belonging to the deceased. But the houses inhabited by 
the serfs belonged like the serfs themselves to the soil, and were regarded 
as part of the property producing income, of which the daughters had 
their share. It will be seen that the serf furnished his house from his 
own means, and could possess cattle in his own right, apart from those of 
his master, which probably he also tended. — h -6/u - i-'t yu>pa : The 
same contrast in the Hierapvtnian inscription, Cauer, 119, 10 : '£•> r aurats 

~a:<; ?z6/.sg’ xdi i~'’. ~a ydipa. 

43. The Athenian law made no distinction in these relations between 
real and personal estate. Sons received all the property in equal shares, 
but were expected to give the daughters a suitable marriage portion, 
maintaining them meanwhile. Plato (Legg. 923), Avith his specific num- 
ber of lots in the state, would have the father select any one of his sons 
to succeed him in possession of the lot and its appurtenances, but the 
successor is not to receive anything further if there are other sons ; to 
these the father may give as he pleases, and to daughters if not betrothed. 
Strabo (482), after Ephoros, says that in Krete the doAver (ys/»>jj) of a 
daughter who has brothers is half the portion of the brother. This in 
our code is not a doAver but an inheritance, though it may be paid pro- 
spectively as doAver in Avhole or in part, and has the above limitation. 
[At Delphoi and Tenos, daughters succeeded to a portion of the property, 
BZ.] 

47. This seems to mean that the daughter receAed one part in three. 
It is to be remembered that daughters were maintained from the public 
tables, and brothers could make them presents (a', 3). 

52. [orsja: Of. orsui, Ion.; rsiw ■ 7 : 0 cm, A/ir^es, Hesych., BZ.] — 
Before this code Avent into operation ; cf. v, 8, vi, 24, ix, 17, xi, 21, xii, 
17, and siiatxs.- — l-inTzvjtjz: This meaning arises from the libation poured 
to ratify the transaction (a% 3, A - i, 11, 14, 19, 21, x, 28). [Cf. spondere, C. ; 
dog aut datur . . . aut promittitur, Ulp. Fr. vi, 1, BZ.] 

Column V. 5—6. 41 e lurve here the date of the code, according to 
kogmoi , and the point from which it Avas to go into operation ; cf. ors IVt/.wv 
~V' '',"Z r / v > Dem. 1133, 1100; —pa> 5; LoUm/i d/>£ru, Pint. Sol. 19. 

The reading and explanation of the passage are due to C. Halhherr 
discoA'ered an inscription of Lyttos of the imperial period, in which the 
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r7-<ip7<ig is mentioned as a division of the people, separate from the 
tribes, and Hesycliios gives <rr • at zdE-n too tz/.tJ0oo$. In the Drerian 
inscription (Cauer, 121; ef. Bull. Corr. Hellen. 1885, p. 16), AlOaklutv, 
in the expression zcii'x AtOaXiiov, xottatoxziov zu>x aby h'jia xai A zpa/.K) . has 
been supposed to represent the family from which the kosmoi were elected. 
The present reading refers it to the <rzdj>z»'s from which the kosmoi of that 
year were chosen. C. supposes that each azd/izoi, like the tribe, possessed 
a name, and that the right of electing kosmoi went round in rotation 
among them. 

10. It will be observed that no right of disposal of one’s propertv by 
will is recognized in the code. This permission was introduced at Athens 
by Solon (Plut. Sol. 21, Deni. 1100), where the right of heredifarv trans- 
mission was much the same as here laid down, (1) to immediate descend- 
ants, (2) brothers or brothers’ descendants, (3) sisters or sisters’ descend- 
ants ; then more remote, males taking precedence (Dem. 1067). 

27. x/m/his: As at Athens, in default of blood relations the property 
passed to the ytsos or gens (Grote, Hist. Gr., Part II, Ch. 10), so here the 
klaros seems to represent the descendants, however remote, but still 
traced (cf. robs d-d zidx b.azw oU’.ojy, among the Epizephyrian Lokrians, 
Polvb. xii, 5, 8), of the original Dorian settler on the original allotment 
of land (cf. d ,u<>xd-oo$, Arist. Pol. i, 2, 5). [The x/.apwzat, C., who com- 
pares the Roman clientes ; so BZ., BB., Blass (would they then become 
emancipated ?) ; those designated by lot, D.] Polybios (vi, 46) knew of no 
restriction in the possession or division of landed property in Ivrete, nor is 
there any such restriction in this code. On the contrary, a premium is 
set upon division, below in lines 32-34 (cf. Hm. I 209). 

29. ol &-ifiA).kwres: Kinsmen in any degree (cf. Hdt. iv, 115, Luke 
xv, 12), except when used of the heiress ( o-oU * ) : then it is limited by 
vii, 15-27. 

31. S'.xdSai : The Athenian dixrj st? San r t zmx aiiittriv (Suidas, SarzXttOai). 

36. Ivtrsijj : C. r.attd ld>tryov’ t kyxi/ntt wi s : to • zoozitrz: xipaaox La ZU pz'jOdp 
Ahr. II, p. 340. I originally accepted b-asirj as BZ. For a third verb with 
&rz ^ f-t'Ti see Plato, Legg. 885 A, 884, d/j r ( y//<j r t yoT-ar, cf. Is. 3, 62. 

39. zvaziox: For the lenis see x, 25, 43, xi, 24; Ilbzcov, Cauer, 117, 
14, 21, 121 A 24, Bull. Corr. Hellen. 1885, p. 20; zszxdxr )t C.’s minor 
inscription. 

40-42. C. regards Frjriag as a Doric gen. from Fyu«, iii, 38 ( Fr i; iazt>i, 
-ao?, -«y) ; so fh<ptStj,aa^, with which we may compare dxd'nyia (both fern., 
1st deck here, BZ., BB.). aA/yubj/nw would then include the necklaces, 
armlets, etc., so important in early days as shown by archaic art. I have 
supplied ullss, under the supposition that the paragraph refers to iv, 32- 
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37. The clothing goes to the sons (iii, 17-23, iv, 33). For cf. iii, 27, 
Dem. 1040. Demosthenes, enumerating the property of his father, says 

(rtlti ) : oi/.iay, ok y.ai ixT-ibnara xai ynurria y.ai t/idna y.ai -/Annoy Z7 ] 9 

riryii’A : cf. Is., 8 , 35: dy/iuy, oizias u iy uotsi duo, in ok dydod~oua . . . y.ai 

d: dry lyy.zi Try/ oi/.iay . . . ndij—ayra ok dt ra (fay sod l y . Lvs., 32,- 16, 
32, 4 : rry/ ’if/ dcayyj ooaiav h/si;iayro y ok (sayznd< izoiyoyyuuv. — ray 

riydy : r«> dydoarddmy ~:~jiaay<i;xi/io •/ r«s' rt'zdi l/.d'j yiaysy Dem. 817. 
45-6. Cf. Is. y. 17. 

47. idy-Iyy : wyU.y, -wh'.y, Hesych. Noted also by Zonaras. 

Augustus C. Meeeiaji. 

[Coneln/ion in next number.'] 



NOTES OX CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. 


I. 

MOSAIC OF THE FACADE OF SAN PAOLO-FUORI-LE-MURA OF 

ROME. 

The mosaic which originally existed on the exterior of the basilica 
of San Paolo outside of Rome, on the upper part of the -facade 
beside and above the windows, and which is at present divided 
and placed in ‘the interior, on the face of the apse and the inner side 
of the arch of triumph, is one about which there have been endless 
misunderstandings. It is desirable to clear up the subject, in view 
of statements like the following from the well-known work of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, which I give here in order to point out 
its errors, as well as to show the present position and condition of 
the mosaic: 1 

“ But Cavallini went still further, and ill adorning the arches in 
S. Paolo fuori le mura, he was content, to carry out the designs of Giotto 
even after that master had left Rome. On the arch of the tribune . . the 
Virgin and Child enthroned aud guarded by two angels was represented 
also in mosaic with the symbol of S. John Evangelist above her, and on the 
opposite side Pope Benedict XI. in prayer (a. d. 1303-1305) presented 
by S. John the Baptist, with the symbol of S. Mark the Evangelist above 
him. The medallion in the centre of the arch of triumph, representing 
the (Saviour in benediction with the book, was held aloft by two Giot- 
tesque angels in fine attitudes ; — the symbols of the Evangelists, Luke 
and Matthew, being depicted at each side in the more modern Florentine 
manner. The figures of SS. Benedict and John the Baptist, as well as 
that of the Saviour in the medallion of the arch of triumph are modern- 
ized; but the rest of the mosaic shows that in 1305 but a few years after 
the departure of Giotto from Rome, an artist, probably Cavallini, was 
found willing and able to carry out designs not his own.” 


'A History of Painting in Italy, I. pp. 109-110. 

3 
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An examination will show that scarcely a single statement in 
this passage is correct : (1) The mosaics were made for the facade 
of the church and not for the arch of the tribune and the arch of 
triumph, and were placed there in a restored form only in 1836-1840, 
after the great fire of 1823: (2) They were not made by Cavallini, 
but onlv restored by him, having been executed more than a century 
before his time : (3) Consequently, they cannot show that Cavallini 
“ was content to carry out the designs of Giotto even after that master 
had left Rome : ” (4) Cavallini’s restoration took place under Pope 
John XXII. (1316-1334), anti not under Benedict XI. (1303— 
1305), and the kneeling figure is that of the former pope, not of 
the latter. 

Even Mgr. Barhet de Jouy, in his monograph Les Mosdiques 
C’hretieiines des basiliqves et des eglises de Rome (Paris, 1857, p. 88), 
commits the same error of supposing the mosaics to be at present in 
their original position, and he omits altogether the mention of a 
kneeling figure of the Pope. 2 It is a singular fact that even the 
Roman ardueologists, although they probably are aware of the trans- 
fer of the mosaic, seem entirely in the dark as to its history, and 
attribute it to Cavallini, according to the common tradition since 
the time of Vasari. 

The documentary evidence concerning our mosaic is singularly 
meagre, though mention of it is made by some of the best-known 
ardueologists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Pompco 
Ugonio in his Hidoria delle Stotioni di lloma (1588, p. 234) >avs : 
“La faceiata alta della chiesa e di Musaico lavorata, con le imaa'ini 
del Salvatore, e insegne attorno de quattro Evangelisti, con quelle 
aurora di Xostra Donna, di 8. Gio. Battista, c de santi Apostoli Pietro 
e Paolo.” Evidently, L gonio possessed no information regarding 
the origin and date of the mosaic. A little earlier, Onofrio Panvinio 
in his De . . Lrbis Mornac . . basi/ieis (1570, p. 74) gives a brief 
notice ot the facade: “Anteriorem eius partem musiveis figuris 
Ioannes XXII. papa, ut titulus indicat, eondeeoravit.” Here is 
greater accuracy, but Panvinio evidently regarded only the figure 
and inscription ot John XXII., and having no documentary evi- 

Les deux arcs en regard se completent Fun par l’autre. Sur Fun est la Merge 
Marie, saint Jean- Baptiste, les srmboles des evangelistes Mnthien et Jean ; sur l’autre, 
une image en lm-te de Jesns-Chri.it benissant, les symboles des evangelistes Luc et 
Marc, et, sur les cotes, saint Paul portant une Cpee, saint Pierre tenant deux clefs.” 
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dence to the contrary attributed the whole work to him. So also 
Vasari in his life of Pietro Cavalliui remarks : “ In San Paolo poi 
fiior di Roma fece la facciata che v’e di musaico e per la nave del 
mezzo, molte storie del Testamento Vecehio.” 

Thus far, all tends, apparently, to prove Cavallini’s authorship, 
notwithstanding that many portions of the mosaic bear the unmis- 
takable stamp of an earlier origin. The key to the enigma is given, 
however, in a passage of Torrigio’s Grotte Vaticane (Roma, 1 (137, 
p. 153) which does not seem to have been noticed. He says of Pietro 
Cavalliui Ancora fece la facciata di Mosaico -della Basilica di S. 
Paolo, cominciata da Innocentio III. assignativi scudi 490, e 
finita da Gregorio IX.” This text is formal, and seems to be 
decisive : it shows that Torrigio possessed information which the pre- 
ceding writers had not. The facade-mosaic, then, was a work'of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, commenced by Pope Innocent 
III. (1198-121(1) and finished bv Gregory IX. (1227-1241): the 
mention of the precise sum, 490 scudi, assigned to the work by the 
former pontiff, was doubtless taken by Torrigio from the original 
records in the archives of the Basilica, and is a strong confirmation 
of Ids statement. Apparently, Honorius III. (1216-1227) did not 
touch the mosaic left unfinished by his predecessor: he preferred to 
commence at once the decoration of the apse, the most important part 
of the edifice. Xot finding in Rome artists sufficiently skilled, he 
wrote for mosaieists to the Doge of Venice. His second letter, sent 
in 1218, thanking the Doge for the mosaieist sent, and mpiesting 
that two more should come to finish the work, was recently discov- 
ered. 3 The employment of Venetian artists accounts for the radical 
difference in the style of the two mosaics. Honorius left the finish- 
ing of the mosaic of the facade to his successor, Gregory IX. (who 
was also the author of that on the facade of Saint Peter), and it was 
this mosaic which was restored or made over by Cavalliui between 
1316 and 1334, during the pontificate of Joint XXII. Cavallini’s 
work seems to have consisted mainly in a renewal of the figures of 
SS. Paul and Peter, and in part of that of John the Baptist at whose 
feet the small kneeling figure of Pope John XXII. was added, and 
in the restoration of the medallion with its angels. How tar the 

3 Bull. di Archeologia C'ristiana, 1883, p. 97 ; and the text m Armellini’s Cronachelta, 
Dee., 1883. 
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restoration of the upper part may have extended one cannot say. 
A strong confirmation of the early origin of our mosaic is to be found 
in this- passage of Mgr. Furietti’s work, De Musiris (Rome, 1752, p. 
97) : “ Musivariam tamen artem etiam sub Joanne XXII. in Urbe 
excultam fuisse habemus ex Bulla ejusdem Pontificis, qua piorum 
largitiones S. Pauli Basilicae oblatas in Musivorum reparationem 
Pontifex erogandas concessit.” This bull, he informs us, existed in 
the archives of the monastery of St. Paul : it speaks of a restoration 
of the mosaics of the basilica in general, and probably applies to that 
of the fifth century on the arch of triumph, as well as to that on 
the facade. It shows conclusively that the work done under John 
XXII. Avas not confined to the facade-mosaic, and was that of 
restoration. 

Furietti (p. 110) also informs us of another and quite late restora- 
tion undertaken by Pope Benedict XIII. (1724-1730), which seems 
to have been very thorough: “ Mu.-iva his additnus in Urbe ex 
integro reparata in fronte Basilicae Divi Pauli A'ia Ostiensi Bene- 
dict i XIII. impensa,” etc. This pope is probably responsible .for 
the addition of the crown of stars on the head of the Virgin and 
the starred drapery behind the throne. 

The great fire of July 15, 1823, left the Avail of the facade com- 
paratively uninjured; still it became necessary to throAV it doAvn, 
and this Avas done after carefully detaching the mosaic. When the 
basilica Avas rebuilt, on account of the new architecture of the facade 
and for Avant of a more suitable position, it Avas divided and placed, 
a part on the face of the apse and a part on the inner side of the 
arch of triumph, a- Crowe and Cavaleaselle describe them, and 
Avhere they place them six centuries earlier. Tavo inscriptions 
record the date of this Avork : one refers to the triumphal arch : 
uukooiuus XVI OPUS UESTiTuiT. axxo MDcccxu. The other 
inscription is at the summit of the apse and gi\'es an earlier date 
for that part of the restoration : Gregorius xa y i RESTITUIT ax. 
aux '( ’( xxxvi. It is hardly necessary to add, the mosaic Avas much 
injured by this process as a veil as by the fire, and mam' details are 
modern restorations Avhile some are additions. Still, e\*en noAA', it is 
of the greatest \alue because, beside that of the apse, it is the only 
important mosaic ot the beginning of the thirteenth century which 
remains in Rome. Among the changes made in consequence of the 
fire must be noted the lows of an angel on either side of the medal- 
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lion containing the Christ, so that there are now only two instead of 
four; also the addition, at each upper corner of the drapery behind 
the throne, of a little winged renaissance-cherub. The great height 
at which the mosaics are placed and the defective light have pre- 
vented a more detailed examination of the restorations, and make it 
necessary to be cautious in judging how much of the old mosaic has 
been retained, and how much is simply a reproduction. 

A folio engraving of the facade by 'Francesco Barbazza after a 
drawing by Francesco Panini was published at Rome in 1775 by 
the Calcografia d. Rev. Camera Apod. Below is seen the broad 
renaissance portico built by Canevari under Benedict XIII., and 
above it the facade is ornamented with a story of arcades in a similar 
style, which covers the primitive facade up to the mosaic. Although 
the engraving is insufficient for a detailed study, it gives an excellent 
idea of the situation and general character of the mosaic before the 
fire. 4 Under the upper cornice of the facade and above the three 
windows was, in the centre, the half-figure of Christ, blessing and 
holding the book, in a medallion supported on either side by two 
flying and nintbed angels in the attitude so usual in Byzantine art and 
adopted bv Giotto : on either side were the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists, represented as full-length winged figures ; on the right of 
Christ were the angel of St. Matthew and the ox of St. Luke, 
and on His left the eagle of St. John and the lion of St. Mark. 
Below, in the spaces beside the three windows, were four subjects : 
in the middle, on the left, was the Virgin enthroned, holding the 
seated Child. Both were nimbed, but the Virgin alone was crowned 
with stars ; as a background behind and above the throne was a 
drapery covered with stars. The corresponding space on the right 
was occupied by John the Baptist standing between two palm trees 
and presenting the kneeling figure of Pope John XXII., who clasps 
his hands in prayer. Beyond the windows on either side were, on 
the right, St. Peter with the keys, on the left, St. Paul holding the 
sword and the book ; each standing in front of a large throne. 


4 A careful search among the collections of drawings of the monuments of Koine 
made in the xvi and xvu centime', and preserved in the Vatican and ISarherini 
libraries, would doubtless bring to light some earlier and more ai curate drawing of 
the mosaic. I hope that this task, which I am not able to accomplish, will be 
undertaken by some investigator in Koine. 
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The intrinsic evidence, afforded by the style of this work, ought 
apparently to prevent any art-critic attributing it to C’avallini. A 
superficial comparison with, e. g., the mosaics at Santa Maria in 
Trastevere shows an entire difference of period, of ideal, and of 
method. Instead of a reformed Byzantinism, with long figures, 
strongly-marked drapery with numerous folds, and a heavy coloring 
throughout, this San Paolo mosaic shows a strong native-Italian 
element, with slightly modelled drapery and rather light coloring. 
The composition, also, is derived from unmixed Roman tradi- 
tions, while in the Trastevere mosaics it is of Oriental origin. 
The San Paolo mosaicist, although wanting in technical skill and 
refinement, was an artist of original power, and nowhere do we find 
a composition at all similar to this. He must even have been 
somewhat of an arelueologist and a close student of the early mosaics 
of Rome, and, perhaps, of Ravenna. This mosaic is, in fact, one of 
the signs of the artistic revival in Rome, which had begun a short 
time before and was to show itself a little later in the apse-mosaic of 
San Clemente, an undoubted imitation of some classical mosaic of the 
fourth or fifth century. A typical detail at San Paolo is the group 
of the Virgin and Child : the Virgin is a massive, somewhat crude, 
figure with broad and well-rounded features, — a tvpe of which 
no instance can be found in mosaic during the latter part of the 
thirteenth or tli .* course of the fourteenth century, when the long 
face and pronounced features of the Byzantine tvpe were the rule. 
Another proof of anteriority to Cavallini is in the entire upper part of 
the composition. The subject of the symbols of the four Evangelists, 
a favorite one with Roman mosaicists since the fifth eenturv, seems 
not to appear after the beginning of the thirteenth century. Its disap- 
pearance coincided with the growth of Byzantine influence, with whose 
artists the theme was not a favorite one. A closer examination of cer- 


tain details will show conclusively that the figure of .John the Baptist, 
standing in the centre of his background, left no room for any other 
figure, and that the small kneeling Pope John XXII., which now 
covers the lower part of one of the palm trees, was not in the original 
work, but is an interpolation. The position of the Baptist’s right hand 
"a' then changed, being lowered so as to rest upon the figure of the 
lope. It would seem that Innocent III. had no desire to place him- 
self in so conspicuous a position, and that Cavallini, or whoever the 
restorer may have been, wished to magnify the share taken by his 
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patron John XXII. by inserting his figure in front of that -of John 
the Baptist, evidently prompted to do so by the fact that the latter 
was the Pope’s patron saint. 

A change perfectly analogous to this can be detected in the apse- 
mosaic of St. John Lateral), which M. Muntz has well proved 
(Revue Arch., November, 1878) to have been only restored by Jacopo 
Torriti, who inserted the minute figures of SS. Francis and Anthony, 
and of Pope Nicolas IV. To the proofs which he adduces we can 
add another : Torriti, in placing the figure of Nicolas IV. at the feet 
of the Virgin, added to her figure a second right arm below the 
other, the hand resting upon the Pope’s head : he left the original 
right arm, raised like that of all the other figures, and sought to 
turn it into a left arm by inverting the hand and simply obliter- 
ating the original left arm, leaving the shoulder. So clumsily were 
these changes made, that the Virgin clearly appears to have two 
right arms, and no left arm. This can readily be seen even in Mr. 
Parker’s photograph. 


A. L. Fkothixgham, Jr. 



INSCRIBED BASE OF AN ARCHAIC BRONZE STATUE 
FROM MOUNT PTOUS. 

[Plate X.] 


About twenty years ago, a well-known French antiquary, M. 
Eugene Piot, purchased in Athens the small bronze base which is 
figured in phototype, on plate X, from a photograph taken by M. 
Balagnv. 1 It was said to have been found in Bceotia, a statement 
fully confirmed by the tenor of the inscription. The original still 
belongs to M. Piot, who has kindly allowed me to publish it. Many 
archaeologists and epigraphists are well acquainted with it, and have 
repeatedly examined the inscription, trying to solve the difficulties 
which it contains. The Sphinx, however, has not yet met with her 
Oidipus, and the archaic text has remained inedited, while so many 
others, which are not easier to understand, have been collected by M. 
Roeld in his Inscriptiones cintiqu issimae. As far as I know, M. 
Rayet is the only writer who has mentioned this base, in a short 
notice published in the Bulletin de la Socitte des Antiquaires, 1881, 
p. 300, relating to the point of a spear with the inscription TO 
TTTOIEOS: HIAPON; but he did not attempt to give a reading of 
it, and only stated that it bore the name of Apollon Ptoios. When I 
first became acquainted with the inscription, I hoped to hit on some 
good idea and to solve the problem ; soon after, on perceiving that the 
task was beyond my knowledge, I nevertheless determined to publish 
it, in order that its difficulties might be submitted to the combined 
labors of all epigraphists, and not to the perspicacity only of the 
few who chance to visit Mons. Pint’s collection. If archaeologists 
published nothing but what they perfectly comprehend, the greater 
number, perhaps, of Greek and Semitic inscriptions would still 


1 M. Balagny’s process allows him to obtain direct negatives on transhu-id paper, 
thus suppressing the inconvenience of glass plagues, which are a cumbersome and 
fragile burden to the travelling archaeologist. 
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linger inedited and inaccessible to study. Primum edere , delude 
philosophari. 

Our plate gives the small bronze base somewhat beyond its natural 
size: the true dimensions are 76 by 36 millimetres. The two feet 
of the statuette, as may be seen from the phototype, are of very 
delicate workmanship. Although Apollon is named in the inscrip- 
tion, they may very well have belonged to a figure of some other 
god or goddess, since Letroune aud others have proved, by con- 
vincing arguments, that the statue of one god was often dedicated to 
another. 2 

The inscription, as far as the reading of the letters is concerned, is 
very legible. The alphabet is that of Bceotia at about the begiuniug 
of the fifth century B. c., and the writing runs boustrophedon : 

TIM AS I4>l A OS MAN E0 E K ETOTTO A 0 N I T 0 I TTTO 1 E I H O 
TTPAOrrEION 

The only difficult letters are the two E of OffEION at the end of 
the inscription. The symbols can hardly be considered as lambdas, as 
the A in TIMASI<MAOS, which is very distinct, gives another type ; 
on the other hand, the secoud one is much more inclined towards the 
right than the first. The photograph shows that the letter following 
the 0 in the third line has been engraved with some uncertainty; 
there is something like a retouch at the bottom, which gives it 
some resemblance to an A. The sense of the first 36 letters is 
quite clear: I'uiaatccAo' a doitUxs to ’ IJoaoi/i to 11to:u, that is, in 
classical Greek, Titmoictlo- o' avstiy/s tu> M-o/./mvi tu> IItoj'.zI, 
Timasiphilos has dedicated me to the Ptoian Apollon. The old sanc- 
tuary of Apollon ou Mount Ptous is well known from ancient 
writers ; the site occupied by the sanctuary, now called Perdikovrysi, 
in the neighborhood of Karditza (Akraiphia), has been excavated 
during the spring of 1885 by a member of the French school of 
Athens, who discovered there a very important archaic statue of 
Apollon, in the style of the Apollon from Tenea, and many curious 
inscriptions on marble, pottery and bronze, which will be published 
next year in the BuLetin de Correspondence Hellenique. 3 The name 

s Cf. Letronne, Revue Areheologique, 1844, p. 439 ; 1S4S, p. 24S ; Annuli deiV Insti- 
tute), vi. p. 19S-232; Memoires de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, t. xv. 184-1, p. 132; 
Longperier, Bulletin de V Athemeum frnn^ais, Avril, 1S56, p. 32; Catalogue des bronzes 
da Louvre, Xo. 09 ; Rayet, Bulletin de Correspondence Hellenique, I. p. 308. 

3 Cf. Coniptes-rendus de V Academie des Inscriptions, 10 Juillet, 1885. 
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of the dedicator, Ti/iaaiec/.o I meet with for the first time : 
T'tmattkn ' has been already found in Breotia. 

The last twelve letters contain the unsolved riddle. Such readings 
as o Tzyo.o's j'i jrov, o "niluv y7 t dv, give little or no sense. In similar 
dedicatory inscriptions (for example, Inscriptiones cintiquismmae, Xo. 
408) the name of the god is followed by osxdz. r n or the like. I hope 
some reader of this paper will be successful in detecting the sense of 
this mysterious TTPAOITEION. It may be noticed that an archaic 
inscription from Sparta, several times copied by able epigraphists, 
bears the hitherto unexplained word I0AAEI0N or TTOAAEION in 
boustroj/hnlon writing ( Inser . antiquissimae, Xo. 58). M. Roehl, 
giving in his turn the same text, is compelled to write Equidem haee 
non r.rpcdio. There are yet more words in Greek epigraphy than 
are dreamed of in our lexicons. 

Salomon Reinach. 

P. S. The present article was going through the press when I 
received from M. Breal, member of the French Institute, the follow- 
ing letter, in answer to a photograph of the inscription which I had 
sent to him. M. Breal has allowed me to publish his suggestion as 
an appendix to my quaeritur. 

“ Dear Sir : 

“ This i~ my interpretation of the last two words. At first, I was 
satisfied with it, then a little less, then not at all. Finally, I think 
it possible and otfer it to you as it is. 

“E30TTPA OTTAEION = dtfpa dqv.hov. 

“That is to say: ‘ En su qualitv de dtbiteur " 0-pa became 
be oa by metathesis of the aspiration (= o~q dpa). '0-hiiov stands 
for btfz'/.to'z. Compare btf/.w and dcho/jEo). ■ 

“ The difficulty is in the sense of btfpa, which must be considered 
here as synonymous with waztp, «ri, ola. 

Si quid novisti redius. . . 

Michel Breal. 



THE MONOLITHS OF SAX JUAX TEOTIHUACAN, 

MEXICO. 


During the spring of 1884, I paid a short visit to the ruined city 
of San Juan Teotihuacan, situated about twenty-five miles north- 
east of the city of Mexico.. I had not intended to publish any 
part of my hastily-taken notes, but my attention having recently 
been called to the great monoliths of this locality by a paper pub- 
lished in the American Antiquarian,' I observed that the accounts 
given by the various authors who have touched upon the subject are 
of a nature to lead to very embarrassing errors. This will clearly 
appear from the facts to which I shall call attention. 



1 Amos tV. Butler, The Sacrificial Stone of San Juan Teotihuacan, American Anti- 
quarian, May, ISSo, p. 149. 
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I desire to refer only to the two principal monoliths that lie 
exposed to view : one in the great court near the base of the pyramid 
of the Moon, and the other among the low mounds that lie along 
the western border of the court. The accompanying sketch-map, 
tig. !), will serve to locate them with a degree of accuracy suffi- 
cient for mv purpose. The one located at a has been described and 
illustrated bv a number of authors, and is an object familiar to 
travellers. The other has probably never been illustrated, although 
mention is made of it by several writers who go no farther than to 
state that a large stone exhibiting slight traces of sculpture is to be 
seen at this spot ( b on my map). 



Fig. 10. — Battered monolith in the great court near the entrance 
to the “ street of the dead ” ( from a sketch). 


The prostrate monolith . — As one encounters this object by the side 
of a modern lane, it looks like a great block or mass of dark rock 
without artificial features, but on close examination it proves to be 
the remnant of a large idol lying upon its side. The head extends 
into the roadway and the lower extremity is built into a rude stone 
fence. In fig. 10 it is shown in an upright position. It probably 
lies where it was left by the followers of Zumarraga, and bears un- 
mistakable evidence of the heavy hand laid by European fanatics 
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upon the graven gods of the Mexicans. 2 The whole surface has been 
battered with hammers or scaled off by tire, so that all the salient feat- 
ures are destroyed, uri vintr to the whole figure a rudelv oval outline 
as viewed from the side or front. It is a little over six feet in 
height, about five feet in width, and four in depth ; my measure- 
ments, having been hastily made with a tape-line, are but ap- 
proximate. The face is thirty-six inches wide, and from this 
measurement an idea of the other dimensions may be gained. The 
eyes, nose, and mouth are still distinguishable, as are also parts of 
the costume. There is a deep pit in the breast, a feature usual 
in Mexican sculpture and probably intended for the insertion of 
some brilliant stone. 

The rock is a dark gray porplivritic trachyte or andesite, in which 
are enclosed a number of large brecciated fragments of light-colored 
rock. This is the object of which Brantz Mayer 3 says, referring to 
his map, that “at B, on the plan, there is a large globular mass of 
granite measuring nineteen feet eight inches in circumference, upon 
which there is some rude carving which has been found to bear some 
resemblance to the Aztec figure of the sun.” I cannot think that 
this idol ever rested upon either of the great pyramids, as it could 
not have rolled to this spot, and there would be no reason for its 
removal after the destruction of the city. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that it occupied the summit of the small mound near the base 
of which it lies. 

The Almnraz monolith . — The other monolith is in an excellent 
state of preservation, not having suffered as much from the tooth of 
time or the hand of the iconoclast as from the pen and the pencil of 
the modern tourist-explorer. It is located at a, fig. 9, in the posi- 
tion assumed to it bv Almaraz and other authors. It stands in a 
narrow depression on the west side of a low mound and in front of 
a cave-like opening in the mound-mass, as indicated in fig. 11, 
which is a careful reproduction of a photograph made by my trav- 
elling companion, Mr. W illiam II. Jackson. I give it in this halt- 
buried state, in order that all doubt as to the present condition of the 

2 I adopt here the generally accepted view, that this city was conquered and 
destroyed by the Spaniards, although, as -Mr. Bandelier has suggested, there may be 
grounds for doubt on this point. 

3 Brantz Mayer, Mexico: Aztec, Spanish, and Republican, Hartford, 18.53, Vol.n. 
pp. 281-2. 
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figure may be cleared away, and to show that it is really the monolith 
referred to in the Antiquarian, as well as by the various authors 
from whom I shall quote. In reviewing such of the literature of 
this figure as has fallen in mv wav, I find that most of the illustra- 
tions published are copied from a lithograph given by Almaraz, 4 of 



Fig. 11 .— The monolith us seat m lNX l ( from a photoyruph). 


which a reduced copy is presented in 12. The paper bv Al- 
maraz was prepared in 1864, and the lithograph, taken from a 
photograph by Antonio Espanosa, shows the figure as it appeared at 

4 Ramon Almaraz, Apuntet gobra las piedmidei de San Juan Teotihuacan, p. 365, 
in the Manana de lot Tnibajot Ejecutadog por la Common Cientifica de Pachuca , 1864. 
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that time. The statue is described bv this author in the following 
language : 

“ Among the objects of this class, the most notable is a monolith 
found among the debris of a mound and of which I give an illustra- 
tion. Being partially buried in the earth when first shown me, and 
with its principal face to the ground, it was first necessary to place 



Fig. 12. — The Almaraz monolith as it appeared in 1S64. 


it on its feet. It is a parallelepiped 10 feet 5.59 inches in height 
and 5 feet 4.96 inches along one of the sides of the square base; 
hence its volume is 306.16 cubic feet; and its density being 1.88, its 
weight is found to be 18 tons. The principal face is represented iu 
the drawing ; the other sides have some resemblance to a Xinevite 
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column.” I shall have occasion to refer to this description further 
on, and will here present a few additional extracts. 

Sen or Mendoza, director of the Mexican National Museum, pub- 
lishes a sketch made from the lithograph of Almaraz, and speaks of the 
statue as follows : “ It represents a god of the people who constructed 
the pyramids in the city of the gods, the famous Teotihuacan — 
famous not only among the people of our day but also among the 
peoples who many centuries ago inhabited these high regions. 
This god is made of a trachyte of doubtful variety; its form is 
that of a parallclopiped, its height is 12-3.5 inches, and it measures 
64.9 inches at the base. We have ascertained these dimensions and 
have subsequently found them verified in the Memoir of the Scien- 
tific Commission of Paehuca. ... At present (1878) this god 
stands upright at the base of one of the many mounds that still 
remain in that vast city.” 3 

In 1 880, Desire Charnav visited this spot, photographed the statue, 
and examined the cave before which it stands. He states that for- 
merly it lay prone upon the ground, and that Maximilian had it 
set upon its feet. He says, also, that “ the block of trachyte 
is nearly ten and a half feet in height and nearly sixty-four 
inches square at the base; its estimated weight is thirty-six 
thousand pounds.” 6 It will be seen, from the above quotations, 
that the French author does not mention the Mexican Scientific 
Com minion, by which the figure was set up and from which he 
derives his measurements; nor docs the Commission in any part of 
its work refer to Maximilian, who was then Emperor of Mexico. 
Another version of this figure is given in a recent work. 7 The 
illustration presented appears to have been made before the debris 
had accumulated quite to its present height, as the hands and a part of 
the border of the mantle arc shown, but, as in that of the Antiquarian, 
the artist .-eems to have regarded the part exposed as the complete 
object. Bancroft has reproduced the Almaraz figure in a small 
cut, 1 ' and along with it gives a cut reproduced from Mayer (Op. cit., 
it. p. 282 j and described by that author as the “fainting stone.” To 

Hi. Mendoza, Annies del Mnseo National cle Mexico, Mexico, 1878, Vol. I. p. 225. 
Plate opposite p. 216. 

6 Ile-ire Charnay, J \orth American Review, September, 1880, p. 195. 

7 Mextco a traced de los Stylos, Mexico, 1$N4, p. 366. 

8 H. II. Bancroft, Native Races, New York, 1885, Yol. iv. pp. 540-41. 
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this stone I wish now to call attention, leaving a fuller description 
of the image to be given later. 

The fainting stone . — At as early a date as 1836, when Latrobe 
wrote, this stone was regarded as possessing marvellous powers. 
In 1846, Thompson describes it as being near the pyramids 
“in a secluded spot shut closely in by two small hillocks. . . . 
I think it is about ten feet long, five or six feet broad, and 



Fig. 13. — The “ fainting stone,” from Mayer (inverted). 

as many feet in height. It is very handsomely hewn, with a well- 
cut cornice, but has no human or other figures in relief, which 
are so well cut on the sacrificial stones of Mexico. The whole 
weight of the huge mass of porphyritic stone cannot be less than 
twenty-five tons.” 8 9 Mayer (Op. cit., n. p. 282) says that “ in the 

8 Waddy Thompson, Recollections of Mexico, New York, 1846, p. 140. 

4 
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semicircular enclosure among the tumuli at C (apparently the same 
as my a) is placed the sculptured granite (?) stone, represented in 
the annexed cut (fig. 13). It lies due east and west. The dark 
shadow B represents a sink or hollow three inches deep at the sides, 
anti six at the top aud bottom. This is known as the ‘ fainting 
stone,’ as it is alleged that all who recline on its surface are sure to 
experience lassitude, or lose animation for a while.” In another 
publication, quoted by. Bancroft, Mayer states that “ it is ten feet 
and a half long, and five feet wide, lies exactly east and west, and is 
found in the center of a small group of mounds. The cut shows 
the sculpture on the face turned toward the south, that on the top 
and north being very indistinct.” 10 Other citations could be made, 
but these are sufficient for my purpose. 

I wish now to call attention to this figure in connection with the 
idol last described. Iu reading the various accounts of the two 
objects, I observed that all refer to the same spot, and that the sur- 
roundings are alike; also, that observers who visited the locality 
previously to the time of Maximilian describe the “ fainting stone,” 
while those visiting it subsequently describe the great idol, no single 
visitor, so far as my reading goes, having mentioned both. From 
these rather extraordinary facts I was led to surmise that possibly all 
the accounts referred to one and the same stone, the earlier observers 
having seen the back and part of the sides of the prostrate figure, and 
the later writers, the whole upright image or such part of it as hap- 
pened to remain above ground. 

I at once proceeded to make comparisons, and found many remark- 
able analogies along with some points of difference. Constructing a 
front elevation from the lithograph of Almaraz, I placed it by the 
side of Maver’s cut of the “ fainting stone.” I found it necessary to 
invert Mayer’s figure before a comparison could begin. Having 
done this, the cap stones of the two figures corresponded very closely, 
as will be seen by reference to the illustrations. At first, I found what 
appeared to be an insuperable difficulty, in the presence of a base in 
one figure and the absence of such a member in the other. However, 
by a study of the dimensions given by the various authors, I discov- 
ered that the drawings of the idol were all upwards of ten inches 
short ; and upon obtaining the original account by Almaraz, already 

10 Mayer, Mexico as it Was and as it Is, Philadelphia, 1847, p. 222. 
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quoted, I found that he referred definitely to a square base, although 
it does not appear in his illustration. This error probably came from 
obscurity in the photograph and a lack of proper supervision on the 
part of the author when it came to be engraved. The true form of 
the monolith is therefore shown for the first time in fig. 14, and the 
correspondence of the two objects under consideration in general out- 
line is clearly established. There are slight discrepancies in the 
dimensions given, but nothing that might not result from careless 
measuring or average guessing. 

And now, for convenience of comparison, let us assume that all 
the descriptions refer to the same monument, and let us attempt to 
discover just how Mayer must have seen the figure. As it stands 
to-day, the face is to the west, and hence in his time it lay upon its 
face with the top or head in that direction, since in raising it 
Almaraz could hardly have turned it around. This position would 
place the left side to the south and the right toward the north. 
Mayer must, therefore, have made his sketch from the left side: the 
side now in the best state of preservation. He could not, however, 
have seen all of either side, as the stone was partly buried, and in all 
probability some license was taken in constructing the profile. 
The drawing is highly mechanical (a marked characteristic of his 
map, also), and the lines are given with a precision that makes no 
allowance for rounded edges or broken corners ; and, since he regarded 
, it as an altar, the outlines given were probably influenced by this 
view. It is certain that it was placed with that end up which gave 
it most decidedly the appearance of an oriental altar. I think, how- 
ever, that the archteologist who regarded only American sculpture 
would place it as I place it in fig. 14. It should be noticed that in 
the idol the carving on all sides save the front is purely geometric 
and arranged in horizontal bands, as in the “ fainting stone,” and 
that Maver, while he obtained his details from the left side, must 
have drawn his profile from the back, or what was then the top. 

Continuing our comparison, it will be noticed that the number 
and position of the leading features are identical, and that the pro- 
portion and details vary but little. We have the same horizontally 
grooved cap or turban with the deep undercutting below it, the 
rounded shoulder differing slightly in detail, the vertical space at the 
sides, the double row of beaded mouldings with the depressed 
decorated zone between, and below this the legs and base. It will 
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be seen that in the lithograph of Almaraz the greater part of the 
depressed belt between the mouldings is in shadow, and that a line 
of nine triangular figures appears along the lighted lower margin. 
A much more elaborate design occurs in the sunken belt of the 
“ fainting stone,” but the lower part shows nine triangular figures. 
It seems to me highly probable that, were it not for the shadow, we 



Fig. 14. — Theoretical completion of the monolith. 


should see the same design in both, as shown by dotted lines in 
fig. 14. The decorated bands and mouldings represent the gar- 
ments. The upper moulding is the skirt of the mantle which runs 
horizontally along the sides, perhaps the back, and passes over the 
arms and through the hands, forming a festoon in front. The 
depressed space is the belt, and the heavy moulding below is the 
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margin of the skirt of the body-garment. The rectangular depres- 
sion given by Mayer exactly corresponds in size with the depression 
between the legs of the figure as seen from the front, and probably 
occurs at the back of the figure as indicated by him. There will 
also be found a close correspondence in the details of the mouldings, 
and certainly a remarkable analogy throughout. 

When the great monolith is again rescued from the earth, it is 
probable that the question here raised can be finally settled, and we 
shall know whether or not the luckless idol has really been made 
to do duty as an altar, a pillar, a “fainting stone,” a sacrificial 
stone, and a god of the Aztecs, taking in literature three separate 
uncorrelated guises at one and the same time. As to what the 
great sculpture should be called, it is useless to speculate. In time 
it will probably be identified with some god of the aborigines. 
Although not indicating a very high stage of art, it is simple and 
imposing, and compares well with the better-known monoliths of 
the National Museum. Its position at the time of the Conquest 
was certainly not far distant from the spot on which it now stands. 


William H. Holmes. 



THE 'REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IV EUROPE IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURA". 1 

[Plate XL] 


II. 

Niccola Pisano’s attempt to revolutionize sculpture by divorcing art 
and religion failed, because the psychological movement which was 
to bring about the fall of religious art and replace the Christian by 
the classical ideal, although it had begun to show itself in both Church 
and State, had not yet influenced the Fine Arts. His art, grand 
and impressive as it was, raised little response among contemporary 
artists. It was a representation of simply human power sufficient 
unto itself, and this characterizes his ideal as natural : in this he differs 
from the French revival, which, though largely laical, never ceased 
to be religious and supernatural. It is true that the time had come 
in Italy for a change in the arts, and that Niccola gave an impulse 
to the movement; but he cannot be called the leader of the revival 
in sculpture, because he exercised no predominant influence on the 
artists who succeeded him. In fact, they returned to the religious 
ideal, which attained its perfection in Andrea Pisano ; and even 
Ghiberti and Donatello did not reach that purely human sublimity 
posited bv Niccola in his various types of heads. Niecola’s relation to 
the numerous school that sprang up around him is one of great 
intricacy, and ought to be more clearly defined. The fact, that no 
two of the works attributed to Niccola are in the same style, does 
not seem to have proved a stumbling-block to critics. The share of 
the school in all works except the Pisan pulpit (1260) was very large; 
in the pulpit of Siena (1266-68) and in the shrine of San Domenico 
of Bologna (1267) it certainly preponderated. 

His new departure and display of creative genius consisted in the 
invention, not of new subjects, but of powerful individual types of 
humanity, and he was thoroughly successful only in his heads and most 


1 Continued from page 45 of the Jourxai.. 
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of his nude figures, for his draped figures are devoid of proportion, 
and often, as in the foremost kneeling king at Pisa, quite misshapen . 2 
These Roman types created by him are found in their origiual form 
only in the Pisan pulpit ; at Siena the corresponding figures are infe- 
rior reproductions, whereas the subjects in which there is a deviation 
from the Pisan type show original genius different but parallel to that 
of Niccola . 3 The shrine of San Domenico probably was never handled 
by the master : one can detect, at most, but a general relation to his 
known style, while the entire absence of individual character and 
classical spirit in the heads, as well as the presence of a uniformly 
effeminate religiosity of expression, stamp it as the work of a fol- 
lower (Fra Guglielmo Agnelli), from the master’s designs. It would 
seem, then, that Niccola’s school, even while working from his 
designs and under his direct supervision, foiled to be inspired with 
the same spirit. 

As soon as Giovanni was untrammelled, he showed himself to be 
animated by the facile dramatic and naturalistic element of the Gothic 


s The masterly modelling and action of the nude figures in the relief of the Last 
Judgment at Pisa, which ranks in this respect above the pulpit of Siena to which 
it is somewhat related in style, presents a problem difficult of solution. All the 
heads that remain differ in type from those of the other reliefs, and remind us of 
the pulpit in San Giovanni at Pistoia: but, furthermore, we find to our surprise in 
this Last Judgment, instead of the massive, reposeful, and sometimes clumsy and 
impassive figures of the other compartments, lithe and finely-proportioned forms, 
full of spirit and action. This difference is quite beyond that arising in the nature 
of the subject. A critical and artistic eye cannot fail to draw a deep line of 
separation between this and the other sculptures of the pulpit, and must find it very 
difficult to believe it to be by the same hand, except at quite an interval of develop- 
ment. If not Nitaola, who could be its author? This is impossible to conjecture, 
as all Niecola’s known pupils, excepting Guglielmo Agnelli, were too young to have 
attained this mastery. It is sufficient for our purpose to emphasize the fundamental 
difference of ideal and style. 

It is noticeable that Niccola did not undertake figures in the round, of any im- 
portance, but confined himself to bas-reliefs. This is another point of contrast with 
the French revival. Giovanni, however, produced statues, single and in groups, 
among his first works. 

3 What portions of this pulpit belong to each of the five artists who worked on it, 
will always remain a problem. I would suggest that Giovanni might have executed 
most of the corner figures ; that the Last Judgment, the adoration of the Magi, and 
the Council of Herod are not characteristic of either Niccola or Giovanni, though 
they are works of great power and talent. The hands of Lapo and Donato, if 
perceptible at all, may be connected with the Crucifixion, the most inferior of the 
reliefs. 
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movement. He gave to it, of course, a stamp peculiar to himself; 
still a comparison will show that we should not be wrong in assign- 
ing to the best artists of France an equal and in some cases a 
superior rank, though their names are unknown to us. It is a 
common and popular fallacy to need a name as a hook on which 
to hang renown : the very fact, that the sculptures of Notre Dame 
and of Chartres are by unknown artists, seems at once to stamp them 
as inferior to those executed by an artist whose fame has been trum- 
peted for centuries. 

Giovanni’s work is very unequal. The pulpit of Sant’ Andrea 
at Pistoia (1301), so much praised, is in reality his most inferior 
work, and cannot bear comparison with that in the neighboring 
church of San Giovanni, attributed to Guglielmo Agnelli the pupil 
of Niceola ; which, although very different hands are evident in it, 
seems to the writer to be in many parts the work of Niccola himself. 
In the pulpit of Sant’ Andrea the figures are often shapeless, the 
draperies thin aud without modelling, the heads weak and character- 
less, the expression grimace, and the action extravagant : the whole 
has an unfinished, unconscientious appearance. 4 It would seem im- 
possible that the same artist should produce the Madonna and Child 
with adoring angels over the portal of the Cathedral of Florence : the 
simple majesty, dignity, and repose of the figures, and the broad forms 
of the drapery make it one of the most admirable of Giovanni’s 
works, aud worthy to stand by the side of the finest compositions 
on Niccola’s Pisau pulpit. Another beautiful work is the tomb of 
Pope Benedict XI., in San Domenico at Perugia (see Perkins; Tus- 
can Sculptors, pi. iv), which equals the best French work. Other 
single figures by him are fine, like those over the door of the Baptis- 
tery of Pisa ; but in his elaborate reliefs he allows a craving for 
artificial and theatrical effect to destroy the harmony of the com- 
position and the character of the individual figures. This is most 
forcibly shown by comparing the relief of the murder of the Inno- 
cents with any of the remarkable single figures placed between each 

■* Still more extravagant was the style of the pulpit which Giovanni executed, 
later, for the Cathedral of Pisa : its scattered fragments when brought together, as 
they have lately been, in order to reconstruct the pulpit, show, as Prof. Dobbert 
remarks, the acme of Giovanni’s naturalism, his opposition to real plastic beauty 
and his contrast in this respect to Niccola. All the defects of the Pistoian pulpit 
are here exaggerated and combined with an element of vulgarism. These sculptures 
are rightly regarded as proofs of a foreign — probably German — influence. 
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relief on the Pistoia pulpit. Even in execution the contrast is evident : 
hasty and careless in the reliefs, full of careful detail in the figures. 

The question naturally arises, whence did Giovanni adopt a style 
not derived from his father or any other Italian artist, but which was 
strikingly Gothic. Was it not from an outside impulse, from the 
great movement going on throughout Central Europe '? It is proba- 
ble that the influence of foreign schools on the Pisan was important 
and continuous ; and all will recognize the affected pose of many 
of the Pisan figures, with twisted neck and uneven posture, in 
the earlier sculptures of Strassburg and the figures at Reims and 
. Chartres belonging to the latter half of the thirteenth century, as well 
as in some of the German sculptures. Vasari, in his life of X iccola 
and Giovanni, mentions German sculptors as working with them : 
and, besides, we know in particular of a Ramo di Paganello de VI- 
tramontanis, as gaining a great reputation at Siena (1277 to beg. xiv). 
It is uncertain whether we are to regard these foreign masters as 
really Germans, or as belonging to the Rhenish or French schools. 

It is unnecessary to enter the limits of the fourteenth century 
and speak of the new allegorical school ; of the interesting reliefs 
on Giotto’s Campanile; of Andrea Pisano; or of the wonder- 
ful ft^ade of Orvieto. Many works of this period show the con- 
tinuance of foreign influence ; and in no case could the facade of 
the Cathedral of Orvieto be adduced as a criterion of the state of 
the art in Italy, for it bears strong evidence of a foreign origin and 
of at least two very different schools ; and there are many reasons for 
believing it to have been executed under the direction, if not by the 
hands, of foreign sculptors. 5 However, the real question is not, which 
is better, the French work of the thirteenth or the Italian of the 

“The two central pilasters, with their broad squarely-built figures, strongly- 
marked Northern physiognomies, and intricate symbolism, are apparently concep- 
tions of one mind, and this mind not of Italy. The Creation and Judgment 
pilasters, on the extreme right and left, have many points in common; the 
latter, though inferior in treatment of the human figure and the drapery, excels in 
forcible dramatism. The Creation pier reminds of Andrea Pisano, who probably 
came to Orvieto, but is superior to any known work of his. It is not easy to see 
where the foreign element in these sculptures begins and ends : it may be due to 
foreign sculptors whose Northern style a residence in Italy had modified. The 
above-mentioned sculptor Ramo di Paganello, who was maestro Ml’ opera at Orvieto 
at the beginning of the xiv cent., probably gave the design, if he did not take part 
in the execution, of the reliefs. 
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fourteenth century : it is simply one of precedence in the revival of 
the thirteenth century. 

In France the change in the Fine Arts which we call the 
“ transition ” from the Romanesque to the Gothic cannot, as in 
Italy, be separated from the general movement in the consciousness 
which was at work during the second half of the twelfth century. 
Yiollet-le-Duc remarks: “ L’evolution de l’art Franyais coincide 
avec le developpement de l’esprit communal, l’affaisement de l’etat 
monastique et l’aurore de l’unite politique.” This desire to find an 
exclusively laical tendency in the revival was to be expected from 
Viollet-le-Duc’s anti-Catholie standpoint. This view has been op- 
posed with force and abundant proof by Anthyme Saint-Paul in his 
volume, Viollet-le-Due, ses travaux et son systtme archeologiques (1881), 
which is one of the most important contributions of this decade to the 
study of the revival in France, especially in architecture. It is not 
to be denied that, although the monastic orders seem to have given 
the first impulse to the new development, during the transitional 
period, art no longer remained their almost exclusive property, 
and became more laical without ceasing to be religious, and that 
individual artists began to be prominent and to gain renown. 
The building of the great cathedrals may not have caused, but 
it certainly assisted and hastened, the development of the Gothic. 
The same spirit which formed the great Scholastics, the spirit of 
systematization, of comprehensive and encyclopedic learning, gov- 
erned also the plastic arts. The irregular and unsystematic selection 
of subjects which ruled during the Romanesque period, when local 
legends were often represented and no unity of purpose held in view, 
was entirely abandoned : there arose classes of subjects, differently 
co-ordinated, of a most complicated and at the same time most 
orderly character, taken chiefly from the Old and New Testaments, 
but including also symbolic and allegorical subjects, new creations 
of the medueval artist. It is true that many of these subjects 
had already been represented here and there by Romanesque 
art, but very seldom in any real correlation. The encyclopedic 
spirit is shown, however, in the wonderful Hortus Delieiarum 
of c. 1180. Didron has called special attention to the fact, 
evident in itself, that the sculptures of the Gothic cathedrals are 
the carrying out by Art of the system embodied in the general 
encyclopedias of the period, as an example of which he selects the 
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Speculum Universale of Vincent de Beauvais. The aim of the 
sculptors was to represent the history of the world, symbolical, 
moral and historical, in series of grand correlated cycles, of epics in 
marble. It is said that art for art’s sake does not allow the subject 
to influence a critic in his judgment of an artist; but if imagination, 
invention, and a perception of unity and harmony, are to be con- 
sidered in ranking an artist, then, in comparison, how inferior a posi- 
tion must be assigned to the Italian sculptors of the Gothic period. 

Let us turn from the thought which inspired the French sculptor 
of the thirteenth century to the form in which he clothed it. During 
the short period embracing the few years before and after 1200 both 
schools, the archaic and the new, worked together. Perhaps it is 
hardly correct to speak of two schools ; the merging was so subtle 
and so much more rapid in certain provinces that, during this 
short period of rare activity, the older artists, who held to the 
methods in which they had long worked, were often employed side bv 
side with younger artists who strongly felt the influences of the 
new movement. As was natural, the change in sculpture did 
not show itself until nearly fifty years after the beginning of the 
architectural revolution initiated in 1140 at St. Denis. 6 The statues 
at the portal of S. Anne at Notre Dame are good examples of 
the transition from the architectonic figures of c. 1140 to the graceful 
productions of Chartres (1230-1240), still holding to the earlier 
slender and compassed forms, but with new elements of beauty 
in face and drapery (pi. xi) ; while the sculpture of Laon, exe- 
cuted also about 1210, shows the new style in an unformed, some- 
what rude condition. The encyclopedia was developed with greater 
or less detail at Laon, Ftampes, Heims, Chartres and Amiens in 
different styles and degrees of merit. 

The revival in sculpture soon spread from the Ile-de-France, 
its birth-place, on all sides, and swept before it many of the existing 
local distinctions, so that an individualistic, self-conscious move- 
ment, instead of producing, as would seem natural, a greater diver- 
sity, led to a unification of the fine arts by the annihilation of 
many of the provincial schools, and the substitution of a more 
general ideal. This was true in sculpture as in architecture and the 

8 We do not mean to indicate by the term “ revolution” any violent, antagonistic 
movement : on the contrary, we hold to the view that the Gothic is a perfectly 
logical and natural successor to the Komanesque. 
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smaller arts, and resulted in the establishment of a truly Frankish 
type in art. This does not imply that any one familiar with the 
subject cannot easily recognize works belonging to the various 
schools of Ile-de-France, Champagne, Burgundy, Normandy, Anjou, 
etc. ; but that the distinctions between them were never radical, and 
became fainter as time passed. 

Notwithstanding this unity,’ French sculpture certainly was not, 
as some suppose, turned out from one mould, without any mark of 
individuality. There was as great a difference between its chefs- 
d’oeuvre and the productions of inferior artists, as between the works 
of Niccola and those of one of his obscure followers. It is not 
necessary, in order to stamp as a genius the sculptor of the figures on 
the northern porch of Chartres, that his name should be known ; 
nor is it difficult to realize that Jean de Chelles, who sculptured in 
1257 (see pi. hi) the beautiful side-portal of Notre Dame, was 
a far more ideal and perfect artist than the naturalistic sculptor 
who represented the same subject, the stoning of Saint Stephen, on 
the small portal at Bourges. The gradual expansion of the new 
style is easily traceable : at N. Dame itself the earlier statues of the 
Porte Ste. Anne, as already noticed, are somewhat related to the 
Romanesque; but the main portal and the Porte de la Vierge 
(c. 1215-1220) show a far more developed and freer art, though 
hardly a dozen years could have elapsed. Between 1230 and 1240 
were executed most of the sculptures of Chartres ; then come those 
of Bourges, Amiens and Reims, all within a period of forty years 
at most. The sculptors at Bourges are more naturalistic and coarse, 
and less artistic : those of Reims combine religious fervor with rich- 
ness of form and beauty of pose ; their types begin to lack the sim- 
plicity of Notre Dame and even of Chartres. The fullest devel- 
opment before the decadence, is attained, shortly after the middle of 
the century, in the statues of the interior of the Sainte Chapelle. 

In order to make more definite the comparison between these 
national schools, let us examine some of the important elements 
which enter into sculpture, and see how the French school meets 
these requirements, as compared with the Italian. 

Anyone familiar with Byzantine ivories and miniatures, with Ro- 
manesque frescos and the mosaics, as well as with the pre-Pisan 
sculptures, will recognize that Niccola and his successors retained the 
subjects that had been handed down to them from preceding 
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centuries, preserving, in many, even the details of the composition. 
Allegory was not unknown, but did not at first become popular : a 
fine early example of it is the fountain at Perugia by 
Niccola and Giovanni. It was only during the first INVENTI0N op 
part of the fourteenth century that Italian sculptors subjects 
attempted to depart much from tradition and to create 
new subjects. Then Giotto’s Campanile and the facade of the cathedral 
of Orvieto show a decided change in this respect. At Orvieto bib- 
lical scenes are conceived with an exuberance of invention and a 
beauty of treatment most unexpected. It is the only fa9ade in Italy 
which has such a series of reliefs, and it stands alone in concep- 
tion and style — a perpetual enigma. The small reliefs on Giotto’s 
Campanile are the most notable examples of the allegorical subjects 
so common in France. Much stress has been laid upon the influence 
of Dante in producing the allegorical spirit of this time in sculpture 
and painting : it would be far simpler to bear in mind that there are 
few allegories in Italian sculpture of which examples are not to be 
found in earlier French works or even in the Romanesque sculpture 
of Italy . 7 As a rule, the Italian sculptors of this period (except- 
ing Niccola) were deficient in psychological feeling and in the ex- 
pression of character , 8 as well as in power of imagination, and 
wanting in the religious sentiment which inspires original creations 
in the sphere of Christian art. They have an excess of personal, 
biographical incident, which is another point of contrast with 
French art. Niccola and Giovanni also lack the intuition of in- 
dividual beauty characteristic of the subject treated : their com- 
positions do not possess that unity in which the French sculpture 
excels from a perception of the concordance of type, consciousness, 
and subject. 


7 The Trivium and Quadrivium of the Campanile, the Virtues of the Pisan pulpit 
and of Balduccio, and the allegorical figures on the fountain of Perugia had their 
prototypes on most of the French cathedrals; while for others, like the Labors of 
the twelve months, the signs of the Zodiac, etc., it is only necessary to remember 
the cathedrals of Ferrara, Arezzo and Verona. 

8 Another exception must be made for the sculptor of some of the reliefs on the 
Siena pulpit (Adoration of Magi, Last Judgment, and Council of Herod). If he 
is neither Niccola nor Giovanni, we are tempted to call him Arnolfo, as we know 
that Arnolfo’s share in the pulpit was important. The heads in these reliefs are 
careful aud masterly studies, full of character and individuality; some are evidently 
faithful portraits'. 
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The capacity of the French sculptor to invent types and subjects 
knew hardly any bounds. The eighteen hundred statues and figures 
at Chartres and the almost equal number at Amiens, Reims and 
Paris exemplify the extent of his creative imagination. Even in 
the interpretation of the same subject, the different artists show a 
remarkable fertility of invention and no tendency to imitate : both 
in conception and in artistic treatment, hardly any two examples are 
alike. The twelfth-century sculptor blocked out statues faithfully 
reproducing the individuals among whom he lived and worked : 
but the Gothic artist possessed a higher psychological perception ; he 
embodied, with the eve of genius, the leading characteristics of a 
class of individuals, of a society, of a race. This typical form of 
individualization went hand in hand with a great development of 
portraiture 9 and of genre sculpture . 10 

The dramatic element played an important part in the Pisan 
school, and with Giovanni was often carried to great 
excess. The French sculptor usually aimed at repose : 
he had some of the Greek aversion to violent action, 
and never sought to produce exaggerated or even striking effects. 
Still, one often meets with scenes where the feeling is none the less 
intense for being quiet, and others where the action is quite pronounced, 
as in the execution of St. Stephen on the side-portal of Notre Dame 
(pi. n). Early examples, of the end of the twelfth century, are the 
two reliefs over the portal at Senlis: the beautiful group represent- 
ing six angels placing the Virgin in her tomb is full of true dramatic 
power and grace. A weird and startling dramatism is embodied in a 
small group on the central front-portal of Notre Dame: it is the 
figure of Death on a horse, upon whose rider, a charming youth, she 
has just inflicted a mortal wound: the grim and fateful female figure 


DRAMATIC 

ELEMENT. 


9 As early as the end of the xii cent, there are examples of portraiture : e. g. por- 
trait-statues of Philip-Augustus and of St. Louis in Notre Dame, of Ilugues Fou- 
cault at the Cath. of Mantes ; the sarcophagus of Thibault III (d. 1201) formerly in 
Notre Dame had ten figures of members of his family; statues of Raymond He ran- 
ger and Beatrice his wife, at Aix : statues of Kings of France, including Philippe 
le Bel, and that of Enguerrand de Marignv, erected in 1299 in the Palais de Justice ; 
each successive King added his own statue (Em. David, Hist, de la Sculpture Fran - 
f (line, pp. 55, 57, 66, 72). 

10 Cf. episodes in life of students of University of Paris on S. portal of transept 
at N. Dame. 
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with bandaged eyes, the lean unearthly horse, the youth bent back- 
ward with his long hair streaming are full of tragedy. 

The study of drapery in its manifold elfeets has hardly ever been 
carried to a greater degree of perfection than at this time in France. 
Although Gothic draperv often has a strongly classical 

l . .. , . . . DRAPERY. 

character, especially like the pure Greek type, it would 

be wrong to attribute this excellence to an imitation of the Antique : 



Fig. 15. 

in fact, a great part of the originality of the French sculptor con- 
sisted in his prolific invention of artistically-conceived drapery. This 
exemplifies the truth, that draped figures stand for the highest form 
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of sculpture and the most perfect presentation of the human indi- 
vidual, keeping physical beauty in due subordination to beauty of 
mind. It seems probable that the artist in making his preliminary 
sketches first drew the nude figure in the desired position and after- 
ward draped it ; thus explaining the admirable pose which is inva- 
riably to be seen in the sculptures of the thirteenth century. At 
times, and for some higher artistic reason, the arrangement of the 
drapery was not as it would naturally hang. One great merit is 
that the drapery never overcomes the figure, and that no attention 
is called to it by artificial means. A fine example of single drapery 
effects is given in fig. 15, a mutilated statue from the W. fagade of 
N. Dame at Auxerre, 11 and the drapery on many figures at Chartres 
(cf. pi. hi) is beautifully managed. Composition in drapery was 
also well-studied, and often results in most harmonious and even 
dramatic effects. The resurrection scene on the lintel of Xotre 
Dame (pi. xi) is an instance. 12 Here, contrary to all custom, the 
figures arc draped : there is life in the movement, a sweep to the 
drapery, harmony in the lines, and unity in the composition. 

Was this perfection of drapery attained at the expense of the figure? 
This leads to the further enquiry : Did these sculptors study the nude? 

the antique ? and were they acquainted with any canons 
tiie^-ude I ,ro P ort ' on ? I suppose that these queries would be 
quite generally answered in the negative, — but, strangely 
enough, it would seem to be otherwise. The Gothic sculptor con- 
sidered the study of the nude to be a part of his scientific training, 
but he used it in a subordinate relation entirely : it was a necessary 
step to a proper comprehension and representation of the draped 
figure. The spirit and taste of the age did not favor the display 
of the human form, a display which, as no one will dispute, would 
have been most unsuitable in the treatment of religious art, and which 
always attends the degradation of its ideal. The sketch-book of the 
French architect Vilard de Honnecourt (1230-1240), 13 for example, 
gives a number of figures drawn from the life, and drawn in a most 


11 Viollet le Due, Dictimnaire , vni. pp. 253-4. 

12 This lintel was restored in 1853; how extensively I do not know: the two 
lower heads on the left, of a woman and a child, seem to me modern ; perhaps also 
that of the King in the centre. 

13 Lassus, Facsimile of the sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, an architect of the thir- 
teenth century : translated and edited by R. Willis. London, 1859, Parker. 
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realistic manner : this certifies to the use of models. There is not 
the slightest reason to consider Yilard as an exception : in fact he 
was not even a sculptor by profession. The scenes in which the 
mediaeval sculptor allowed himself to display the human figure were 
few; the most common was that of the Last Judgment. The dif- 
ferent methods of treating this subject are interesting : it is vigorous 
at Chartres, vulgar at Bourges, artistic and refined at Reims ; but 
nowhere is there an approach made to Jsiccola’s mastery of the 
nude human form, as shown in his Pisan pulpit. It is true that 
none of Niccola’s successors inherited this mastery, which is in strik- 
ing contrast to his incapacity in the draped figures. 

The manner of modelling the figure under the drapery is another 
interesting feature : in French sculpture this is done to perfection, 
without superfluity of drapery, but also without undue prominence 
of the form beneath, or that meretricity of conception which so char- 
acterized the Renaissance. Xieeola never attained this modelling, 
and Giovanni very seldom. Geometry, as is well-known, entered 
largely into Gothic architecture, but it was a most striking feature 
in sculpture, as well. By the adoption of certain geometrical rules 
for establishing the relations of the different parts of the body, 
French sculptors seem to have laid down a canon of proportion. 
Were it not visible in the works themselves, it would be proved by 
the album of Yilard de Honuecourt, which contains many sketches 
of this kind, in which he not only shows how to outline the human 
figure in every conceivable position, but applies similar geometrical 
tests to the drawing of dogs, horses, lions, birds, etc. (cf. Yiollet- 
le-Duc, Dietionnciire, vm. 265—269). 

The study of the antique is attributable, in a certain measure, to 
the Pisan school, but especially to Niecola, as it is hardly percep- 
tible in subsequent sculptors. The opinion that French 

1 1 1 STUDY OF 

sculptors of the thirteenth century were certainly on . 
an equality with those of Italy, if not in the study — 
for which they had not the same opportunities — at least in the 
application of the antique, may seem paradoxical. But in those days 
artists travelled very extensively, through not only their own but 
foreign countries, and this enabled them to see and sketch antique 
sculpture. Of course, the works chosen for study were usually the 
draped statues, and of such Roman works we find more than one 
sketch in Yilard. A classical feeling, perceptible in some of the 
5 
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French schools, did not exist in others : it is seen in the best statues 
of Chartres and Reims. Of the latter Didron remarks that they 
are “ chefs-dkeuvre that will bear comparison with the finest statues 
of antiquity. In action, expression, and design they are almost 
unequalled. . . In the rich yet free arrangement of the drapery 
these works arc especially classical.” 

We sec, then, (1) that the development of sculpture in France led 
gradually, towards 1200, to the rise of a grand ideal school, which 
set up for itself a type of perfection after which it was continually 
striving, and which combined perfection of tecnique and the study 
of human nature with a wealth of ideas and conceptions : (2) that this 
sculpture attained its fullest development before Xiccola executed in 
12(i0 his famous pulpit, and nearly half a century before the genuine 
foundation of the Pisan school by Giovanni : (3) that the types of the 
Pisan school after Niceola may well be considered, not as entirely 
original with them, but as ante-dated by foreign works, French or 
German : (4) that French sculpture, though inferior to Italian in its 
treatment of the nude, far excels it in the use of drapery and in 
the conception of the draped figure: and (5) that in the sphere of 
fertility of invention, comprehensive genius, psychological power, 
conception of characteristic beauty, and unity of form and ideal, 
the preeminence of the French is indisputable. 

We must, then, conclude, that to France belongs not onlv priority 
but superiority in the revival of sculpture in Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. 


A. L. Froth inch am, Jr. 



NOTES. 


Note on J. R. S. Sterrett’s “ Inscriptions of Asses.” 1 

In addition to the corrections proposed by Mr. Ramsay to the 
inscriptions from As-os (Journal, i. p. 149 and foil.), I would add 
a remark referring to No. xnr. Dr. Sterrett reads [zn-gco^a rv^ 
vsoty^o'. This translation of the latin title prineipan juecntutis is 
unknown to me; inscriptions and authors give only rgi’r/juTo: 
bzoz^zu; and ijpaiwv izoz^zoz, as I have observed in my Trait? 
Jepigraphie grecque, p. 533. In eonsecjuenee, I propose to restore 
\fiyzuo\,a zv t : ^zoz'^zo-. Compare Monumentum Ancyranum, ed. 
Mommsen, p. 52 : i~-zl' ok ' l’tojiaiioi* a’jyrza^zz^ qyzjio'ea ^zdz^zo' 
btdzzpon wjzcov Tzgorf/jYooz’jffaiJ. 

Salomon Reinach. 


Corrections to W. M. Ramsay’s “ Notes and Inscriptions 
from Asia Minor.” 2 


ii. 

In these inscriptions on p. 140, where Dr. Roehl read EN-«PIOY, 
I read ENE3PIOY : I understood that the otherwise unknown word 
ivsdgcob might denote the rows of seats in the theatre, and interpreted 
the inscription as recording that “four benches, reckoning from this 
point, were appropriated to the Porters who unite in the worship of 
Asklepios.” After the paper was in print, it occurred to me that the 
first letter was not E but L with a small upsilon within it : I again 
consulted the stone, and found that this is certainly the case. The 
unparalleled word i^zdgioo is therefore dismissed, and a’j^zdgiwj takes 

1 Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens , vol. 1, 1885, pp. 1-90. 

2 Journal , l . pp. 138-151. 
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its place, can have nothing to do with the theatre : it must 

be the Senate-house. My interpretation therefore falls to the ground. 
Bad(>a may denote either benches, or pedestals similar to the square 
block ou which the inscription is engraved, and the latter sense must 
probably be accepted in this case. 


IV. 

Mr. Sterrett’s recent journey has thrown a flood of light on the 
topographical points discussed here, and on many others besides : and, 
if he performs the work of publication as well as he has that of 
exploration, his account of his journey will be one of the most 
important events in the study of Anatolian Antiquities. 

VI. 

In xxxi it would require less correction of Mr. Sterrett’s copy 
to read a[e] for [et]. I omitted inadvertently two other necessary 
corrections in the text, Fl(aviis) for f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), and 
[p]iis for diis. 


W. M. Ramsay. 



REVUE DE LA jST UMTSM ATIQU E GRECQUE ET 

ROMAIXE. 


I. — Travaux puts i. iks daxs les recueils periodiques. 

Je me propose de donner periodiquement a V American Journal of 
Archceology une revue sommaire des prineipaux travaux sur la numis- 
matique et un apergu des deeouvertes recentcs dans cette branche des 
sciences archeologiques. Je me restreindrai, en general, a la numis- 
matique grecque et romaine : elle seule, en edit, est d’un interet general. 
La numismatique du moyen age a forcement une portee plus restreinte : 
chacune de ses branches n’ayant, le plus souvent, d’importance que pour 
l’histoire locale de tel ou tel pays. Je ne ferai done guere d’exception 
que pour les medailles de la Renaissance qui, tant par leur merite artis- 
tique que par 1’histoiro des artistes qui les ont modelees, sont digues, au 
premier chef, de fixer l’attention de tons ceux qui s'interessent a l’histoire 
de l’art en general. Dans le eourrier d’aujourd'hui, je m’occuperai ex- 
clusivement des travaux publics dans les Revues et les recueils periodiques 
sur la numismatique grecque et romaine, reservant ^pour une autre com- 
munication une revue des livres de numismatique les plus recents. 

La numismatique de l’Etrurie s’est enrichie de deux memoires qui 
contribueront dans une certaine mesure a eclaircir les nombreux problemes 
d’attribution, de lecture et de chronologie que souleve la serie des mommies 
etrusques. Le premier est du au P. Garrucci qui vient de mourir ; il 
traite des origines du monnayage d’or et d’argent en Etrurie. 1 On sait 
que les plus anciennes pieces etrusques en or et en argent portent des 
types copies sur des monnaies grecques, la Gorgone et le lion ; le P. Gar- 
rucci remarque, d’autre part, que ces pieces sont frappees dans le systeme 
attico-euboique inaugure par .Solon. Les Etrusques ont pris des types de 
monnaies grecques et ils ont applique dans leur monnayage l’etalon 
monetaire des Atheniens ; par suite, Jeurs plus anciennes especes ne 
sauraient remonter a une epoque anterieure a l’an 160 de Rome (-394 
av. J. C.). 

Le second des travaux numismatiques sur l’Etrurie est celui de M. I. 
Falchi ; 2 il traite specialement de Vetulonia. L’auteur place Femplace- 

1 Annuaire de la Sociele fran$ai$e de Numismatique, 2e trimestre, 1884. 

i Annuaire de la Societe jranraise de Numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 
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ment de cette ville sur la colline de Colonna, pres du marais de Castig- 
lione della Piseara, au point ou la Table de Peutinger marque Yelims. 
Les pieces portant la lege ride etrusque VATL sont de Yetulonia ; il y a des 
sextans, des quadrans et des onees. Les monnaies d’argent a revers lisse 
attributes, par M. Falchi, ii Yetulonia, ont ete par la plupart des numis- 
matistes elassees a Populonia; M. Falchi plaide en faveur de l’antiquite 
et de rimportance preponderante de Yetulonia. 

M. de Ilirsch a public un certain nombre de pieces interessantes de sa 
collection, sous le titre: Monnuies de Thmce et de Macedoine , 3 Nous 
signalerons notamment un tetradraclime archaique de Chersonesus de 
Thrace : Lion passant, a droite, retournant la tete. & Tete casquee de 
Minerve a gauche, dans un carre creux. 11 v a aussi des pieces archaiqucs 
des Bisaltes avec l’inscription BI5 AATI KON, qui est retrograde sur les 
plus anciens exemplaires ; une monnaie attribuee dubitativement a Getas, 
roi des Edoniens ; un tetradraclime de Sermyle, avee cEPMYAIKON; des 
pieces des rois de Peonie Lycceius et Audoleou ; un tetradraclime d’Alex- 
amlre le Grand, avec une feuille de palmier, symbole qui ne figure pas 
dans la nomenclature de L. Midler ; enfin, un stature d’or de Demetrius 
Poliorcete, interessant a cause de ses monogrammes. 

Nous devons nous etendre ici specialement sur la numismatique de Pile 
de Crete qui s’est reeemment enrichie d'etiules qui eontribueront dans une 
large mtsure a la preparation d’une monographic generale des monnaies 
de cette lie, travail qui rendrait taut de services a 1’archeologie et a l’his- 
toire. M. \\ arwick Wroth redigeant le catalogue des monnaies eretoiscs 
du British Museum, a public une etude preparatoire a ce classement. 4 II 
restitue a Allaria le tetradraclime du British Museum sur lequel on peut 
lire AA ou AA et que Ferdinand Bompois attribuait a la Laconie; la 
restitution de M. \\ roth est justifiee par l'cxistence de pieces aux monies 
types, portant AAAAPIQTAN. Le rneme auteur signale coniine partieu- 
lierement interessant le tetradraclime suivant d’Aptera : ATTTAPAIQN. 
Tete d’ Artemis ii droite; devant, TTYeOAQPOY. JJ. TTTOAIOIKOS. 

( merrier arme du bouclier, de la lance et de la cuirasse, etendant la main 
a gauche, sur un arbre. Le nom TTY0OAQPOY est celui de l’artiste qui 
a fabrique la medaille ; TTT OAIOI KOS est un nom de magistral Le guer- 
rier du revers est, d’apres M. AY roth, Pteras, le fondateur d’Aptera. 

Parmi les pieces de Cnossus, nous remarquons les deux suivantes : 1. 
Le Minotaure agenouille a droite et tenant dans sa main une pierre. JJr. 
lete jeune, a droite, dans un carre forme de meandres, Arg. Les inean- 
ilres representent evidemment le fameux labvrinthe ; quant a la tete qui 

3 .4 nnuaire de la Societe franpiige de Numismatique , l er trim., 1884. 

4 The Numismatic Chronicle, 1884, p. 1 et suiv. 
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est au centre, hi. Wroth voudrait y voir celle de Thesee, et il la compare 
avec la figure de ce heros combattant le Minotaure, sujet represente sur 
une cylix du British Museum. — 2. Taureau bondissant a gauche et em- 
portant Europe sur son dos; dessous, deux dauphins. JJ-. KN^^IHN: 
le labyrinthe ; entre les lettres K et N de la legende, une etoile. On a 
reuni sur cette piece de bronze les types de Cnossus et de Gortyne ; c’est 
peut-etre une monnaie dissociation entre ces deux villes. Polybe raconte 
(iv., 53-00 ; vii., 12, 9) qu’en l’an 220 av. J. C. il y eut eti'ectiveinent 
une alliance offensive et defensive entre Cnossus et Gortyne. hi. Wroth 
ajoute encore de judicieuses remarques pour distinguer les tetes de 
Jupiter, d’Apollon ou de Minos sur les monnaies de Cnossus. 

La belle tete de femme qui figure sur les tetradraclimes de Cydonia 
signes de l’artiste NEYANTOS est celle de la deesse Diktynna ou 
Britomartis, honoree dans la plupart dos villes de la Crete et qu’on 
assimile a Artemis. Au revers, le heros chasseur qui bande son arc, avec 
son chien ou un loup a ses pieds, est Cydon, le fondateur de la ville, a 
moins que ce suit simplement le chasseur du Berecynthe et dcs Monts 
Blancs voisins de Cydonia. La tetnulrachme suivant est inedit : AI0QN. 
Tete de Minerve a clroite. KYAQNIA. C'houette sur une am- 

phore renversee (type atlienien) ; a droite, une louve ou une cliienne (?) 
allaitant un enfant. 

hi. Wroth publie un nouvel exemplaire d’un tetradrachme d'Eleu- 
therna, tres archaique et dont Fr. Lenormant a deja fait ressortir tout 
l’interet : 3 Chasseur arme del’arc et poursuivant avec son chien le gibier, 
dans une foret de sapins. Jfc. EAEY0EP (en legende retrograde). 
Diktynna ou Artemis cretoise accompagnce de son chien et s’appretant a 
tirer de Parc. E r. Lenormant a fait remarquer le costume de l’archer : 
il a les jambes nues et le haut du corps enveloppe d'une courte jaquette 
collante et serree a la taille, qui descend a peine au has des ft-sses et fait 
saillie j>ar devant, ou elle encore plus courte. C’est exactement l'habille- 
nient de deux chasseurs figures sur une plaque de bronze dccoupee a jour, 
qui a etc acheteo a la vente Castollani par la musee du Louvre. Nous 
ivons la des representations certaines des celebres archei-s cretois,.dans la 
jremiere motie du V‘ siecle avant notre ere, archers que toutes les ariuees 
eigageaient cumme mercenaires et qui continuerent ce role dans les 
t loupes romaines. L’interpretation de hi. Wroth ditfere un pen de celle 
de Lenormant. Il voit dans le type du droit P Apollon chasseur et par- 
ticulierement chasseur des c lie v res cretoises, fameuses dans la mytliologie. 

;i n’est peut-etre pas de numismatique qui renferme encore autant de 
poiits obscure et interessants que la numismatique cretoise : non seule- 


5 1-evue numismatique, 3e serie, T. I. 1883. 
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ment les types sont diffieiles a interpreter, mais les legendes elles-memes 
soulevent plus d’un probleme. Les pieces qui portent la legende retrograde 

AMIZAOOTmOHVTSOA 

qu’on interprete Leoroyoc t'j -a 7 p.a, “ le type de Gortyne,” -alpa, du verbe' 
naistv, trapper, — ces pieces, dis-je, ont ete longtemps une veritable crux 
interpretum pour les numismatistes et rueine les paleograplies, a cause de 
certaines lettres qui ont encore la forme phenicienne. Sur d’autres 
medaillcs, on lit IOSVmIT, Tiuopm, qu’on interprete par Thupos ou 
Srir-jiHi’. ; mais n’est-ce-pas la une simple hypothese? 

A Phoestus, M. Wroth decrit une monnaie deja connue, qui a une 
legende analogue a celle que nous venons de citer pour Gortvne : 

AMIADOTMOITmIAD 


$a:iT7 :<iv r <) -rv.pn. Une autre piece de Gortyne avec la legende arehaique 
HOITmIAO, (Pa'UT'ov, a des types fort curieux: Europe assise a gauche, 
etend la main vers un taureau qui s’avancc vers elle et dont on n’apercoit 
que la tete et les pattes de devant. J}r. Un honmie jeune, nu, assis sur 
un rocher, tient un cadueee. Le premier type a trait evidemment a une 
des phases du mvthe de l’enlevement d’Europe par le taureau ; le second 
represente Hephaistos, protecteur de l’enfance du Jupiter de Crete. 

A Poly rhenium, Wroth signale les pieces signeos de l’artiste TTY0O- 
AQPO^, puis, un magnitique tetradrachme sur lequel on voit une tete 
qu’on a gendralement prise pour un Apollon barbu, mais qui represente 
cn rcalite Pcrsee roi de Macedoine ou plutbt Philippe V., l’ennemi des 
Etuliens et de la ville de Cnossus, que les Polvrhenieiis appelerent it leur 
secours. 

La tetradrachme suivant de Priansus est inedit : Tete de Gorgone de 
face. Archer nu, agenouille, tirant de l’arc. — C’est probablement 
Hercule tirant les oiseaux du lac de Stymphale. 

Nous mentionnerons encore une piece donnee par INI. Wroth it Thalassa, 
et frappee au type de l’empereur Domitien. Le revers porte: ETTI. 
NEOKYAOY 0A. avec le type de Jupiter assis. L’attribution de cette 
monnaie it la Crete et it une ville Tlmlami est tres incertaine. 

J’ai moi-meme public 6 quelques mommies cretoises inedites, des villes 
d’ Axus, Ilierapytna, Lappa, Pliaestus, Praesus, Priansus, choisies dans le~ 
recentes acquisitions du Cabinet de France. Parmi ces pieces, je signalera 
specialement une drachme de Tibere frappee a Lappa avec la legend 
A ATT et une monnaie arehaique de Praesus, dont voici la description 
Taureau tourne a gauche, baissant et retournant la tete ; dessous, 
enfant agenouille. Jl. ^ IAS T (lltiatrj . . , retrograde). Herei 
nu, agenouille et tirant de l’are. Le type du droit est tres difficile 


* Revue numismalique, 2e trimestre, 1885. 
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interpreter. II se rapporte evidemment a une des legendes de 1’enfance 
de Zeus Af^zaye^? ; mais laquelle? Le type est pourtant bien elair: le 
taureau baissant et retournant la tete ne saurait etre pris ni pour la vaehe 
Io, ni pour la clievre Amalthee allaitant Jupiter: c’est bien le meme tau- 
reau qui enleve Europe et qui figure seal sur des pieces de Praesus meme, 
a une epoque un peu moins ancienne, et Fenfant qui est accroupi sous 
le taureau est probablement Jupiter, mais je ne connais aucune des 
donnees de la fable qui se rapporte a cette scene. Personne n’a pu encore 
expliquer parfaitement le type de la piece de Gortvne ou l’on voit une 
jeune nymplie, semblable a Europe, qui se defend contre les caresses d’un 
aigle pose sur ses genoux, tandis qu’une tete de taureau adliere au tronc 
de l’arbre sur lequel la nymphe est assise. On n’a pas reussi non plus a 
penetrer le sens d’une autre medaille de Phaestus qui nous montre, au 
revere, un taureau presque cornupete, et au droit, le meme arbre quo sill- 
ies medailles de Gortyne, mais a la place d’Europe, un jeune homme assis 
et tenant un coq sur ses genoux. En revanche, il y a deja longtemps que 
M. le baron de Witte 7 a explique les pieces de la meme ville qui portent 
l’inscription T AAQN avec un pereonnage aile : c’est le geant de bronze 
Talos forge par HOphaistos, gardien de File de Crete, qui faisait trois" fois 
par jour, suivant les uns, trois fois par an suivant d’autrcs, le tour de File 
pour empccher les Strangers d’y aborder. 

C’est une etude tout a fait originale que celle que M. J. P. Six a con- 
sacree au satrape Mazaios ; 8 elle est rcmplie de faits nouveaux et interes- 
sants pour la numismatique, 1’histoire et l’archeologie orientale. La 
longue inscription arameenne des statures de Tarse publies.par le due de 
Luynes dans sa Numismatique des Satrapies (pi. III., 1, et pi. IV., 2-4), 
dans laquelle on a cru trouver le nom d’Absohar, est definitivement ex- 
pliqu4e par M. >Six. II n’est plus question d’Absohar, pereonnage tout a 
fait inconnu du reste, et qui ne doit son existence ephemere qu’a un nun 
mal forme et pris pour uu za'in; il s’agit au contraire de Mazaios, satrape 
d’Arbarnahru (Transeuphratique) et de Cilicie. Ce satrape est cite plus 
d’une tois par les historiens a propos des evenements qui eurent lieu dans 
la seeonde moitie du iv* siecle. De 362 environ, a 3-50, Mazaios est a 
la tete de la Cilicie, et peut-etre de Chypre, et c’est lui qui, de concert 
avec le satrape de Syrie, Belesis, s’oppose aux villes de Phenicie revoltees, 
en attendant l’arrivee du roi de Perse Ochus. Mazaios succeile a Belesis 
en Syrie, tout en gardant la Cilicie ; il devient satrape a la fois de Ja 
Transeuphratique et de la Ciseuphratique ; entin, il est satrape de Baby- 
lonie depuis 331 jusqu’en 328. Ainsi, Mazaios put fiiire battre monnaie 

7 Revue numismatique, 1840, p. 188. 

* Numismatic Chronicle, part II. 1884. 
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pendant pres de trente ans en Cilicie, pendant plus de quinze ans en 
Syrie pour le roi de Perse, et pendant trois ans a Babylone pour Alex- 
andre le Grand. M. Six passe en revue tout le monnayage arameen de 
Cilicie, et il montre que toutes les pieces qui portent la fameuse inscrip- 
tion qu’on a voulu interpreter notamment par Mazda, nc portent 

pas autre chose que le nom meme de Mazaios (ou Mazdaios). 

Nous ne pouvons suivre M. Six dans la demonstration de cette decou- 
verte ni dans le beau classement qu’il fait de toutes les emissions ciliei- 
ennes jusqu’aux Seleucides. Qu’on nous permette pourtant de dire que 
eertaines assertions de M. Six nous paraissent encore fort hvpothetiques. 
Ainsi, il lit Tarcamos, le nom que le due de Luynes lisait Denies, et M. 
Waddington Datames ; la nouvelle lecture ne me parait pas plus justifiee 
que celles auxquelles elle est substitute. De meme INI. Six veut reeon- 
naitre le dieu Ana, avee la legende sur eertaines pieces de ce Tar- 
camos. Mais qu’est-eeque le dieu Ana? est-ce la forme syrienne du dieu 
assyrien Anu, et le masculin d’Anato? n’y a-t-il point la une fausse lecture 
de la legende et une interpretation erronee de la figure ? 

Dans le monnayage cilicien, M. Six distingue deux series contempo- 
raines. La premiere, formee dcs monnaies royales frappees parlcdynaste 
appele Tarcamos, par le satrape Mazaios qui lui succeda, et enfin par 
Alexandre le Grand et ses successeurs. A la seconde, appartiennent les 
monnaies de la ville de Tarse, et celles qu’ont fait emettre dans l’atelier 
de cette capitale, le commandant en chef des forces perses, Pharnabaze, 
puis Mazaios lui meme, quand il fut devenu satrape dc Syrie. Plus tard, 
vidinent d'autres emissions nottement distinctes des precedentes. La 
troiftieme, dans laquelle se trouvent de nouvelles pieces de Mazaios avec 
son nom orthographic “HftD (Mazaros, Mazdaros) comprend des mon- 
naies eopiees sur les monnaies d’Athenes du temps d’Alexandrc. La 
quatrieme strie est formee des pieces, au type du navire, qu’on a 
juseju’ici classees a Sidosi et <pii portent ’"1*2 ; elles out etc frappees par 
Mazaios, sous Ochus it partir de 359, e’est-a-dire pendant que -Mazaios 
etait gouverneur de la Traiiseuphratique. Il est probable que les pieces 
anepigraphes qui sc rattaehent a cellcs-ci par le metal, le poids et les types, 
out etc frappees par Belesis, bien qu’clks ne portent pas le nom de ce satrape. 

C’est une etude de meme nature que le meme auteur a consacree a la 
numismatique do 1 Sinope. 0 Ce nouveau travail debate par la description 
d’un premier groupe de medailles frappees, selon M. Six, de 480 a 415, et 
se composant de pieces d’un dessin ti es barbare, sur lesquelles on distingue 
une tote d’aigle fort grossiere, et un petit dauphin. L’attribution de ces 
monnaies a Sinope n’est pas absolument certaine. Cependant M. Six 


5 Xumixmalic Chronicle, part I. 1885. 
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demontre que le type de la tete d’aigle sur un dauphin convient parfaite- 
ment a la ville oil, plus tard, Taigle est perche sur ce meme poisson. La 
seule objection serieuse qu’on puisse faire, e’est que la forme du earre 
creux du revere est en tout semblable a celle des monnaies de Chersonese 
de Thrace ; 51. Six essave de rendre eonipte de cette analogie. Un deux- 
ierne groupe comprend des monnaies frappees entre 415 et 394, avee les 
initiates des prytanes eponymes ; le nom de la ville parait pour la 
premiere fois sur les pieces contemporaines du temps ou Xenophon passa 
a Sinope a la tete des Dix-5Iille. Le troisieme groupe, de 394 it 364 
environ, embrasse les pieces a noms de prytanes, sur lesquelles la tete do 
Sinope est ornee de longs pendants d’oreilles, mais sans collier. Le 
quatrieme groupe (364 a 350) est forme des pieces de Datame qui succeda 
a Pharnabaze dans le commandement de l’armec perse, mit le siege devant 
Sinope et fut tue vers 362; a la meme serie se rattache une monnaie a 
legende arameenne que 51. Six lit Amwt, mais cette conjecture nous 
parait bien hasardee, ainsi que la lecture d’un nom perse ecrit aussi cn 
arameen et finissant probablement par . . . nantapata ( . . . vtniioda 
Les drachmes arameennes au nom d’Abdemon et d’Ariarathes sont de 
lecture et d’attribution certaines, mais jc nc saurais suivre 51. Six quand 
il pretend que les lettres DP qu’on trouve a cote de ces noms soieut 
le mot semitique signitiant le peuple et qu’elles remplacent la legende 
grecque ^INfiTTEQN. Elies sont plutot l’abreviation d’un nom de 
magistrat. On ne saurait non plus, ce me semble, donner avec 51. Six a 
Ariarathes la piece de bronze que Blau attribuait a Ariaces qui prit part 
a la bataille d’Arbeles en 331. Les drachmes d’Ariarathes sont de 341 a 
333. Les groupes suivants sont des monnaies a noms de prytanes quelque- 
fois exprimes en toutes lettres. En 133, Sinope fut prise par l'har- 
nace l er , roi de Pont, et devint la capitals du royaume ; a partir de cette 
date ellc n’a plus frappe que du bronze et ses types sont eeux des autres 
villes du Pont. L’etude de 51. Six se termiue par une description 
chronologique des monnaies d’Heraclee. 

51. A. Sorlin-Dorijjny a fait connaitre une monnaie fort intertssante 
qui porte le nom de Baalram, roi de Citium, On croyait 

jusqu’ici (pie 5Ielekiaton etait le premier prince de la dynastic de Citium 
et que son pere Baalram n’avait pas regne : la nouvelle piece etablit (pic 
non seuleinent Baalram a regne, mais encore qu’il a frappe monnaie. 

Le catalogue raisonne des monnaies grecques conservees au musee de 
Klagenfurt et dans quelques autres collections de l’Allemagne, public par 
51. Imhoof-Blumer," renferme un certain nombre de pieces importantes. 

10 j Rente numismalique, 3e trim., 1884. 

11 Xumismatische Zeitschrift, de Vienne, 2e Semestre, 1884. 
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II v a des imperiales grecques bien eonservees de Bizya, Pautalia, Perin- 
thus, Plotinopolis, Trajanopolis ; des autoiiomes de Macedoine in genere, 
de Mende, un tetradracbme d’ Alexandre le Grand attribue a Sieyone par 
L. Midler ; des pieces de Pharos, d’lssa, de Corcyre, des peuples illvro- 
epirotes, d’Etolie; de Zaeynthus, avec l’inscription IAKYNG05, au lieu 
de IAKYN0IQM. Toutes les provinces de l’Asie mineure sent egalement 
represen tecs dans eet important catalogue, et pour ne pas trop nous 
e tend re nous ne ferons qu’attirer l’attention sur de nouvelles pieces de 
Mallus de Cilicie, qui constituent un appendice a la monographie de cette 
yille que M. Imhoof-Blumer a public en 1883. 

Parmi les monnaies rares publiees par M. le Rev. C'hanoine W. Green- 
well, 1 ' nous remarquons de belles medailles de Posidonia, de Caniarina, 
un Tetradracbme arelia’ique d’Ichnae de Macedoine, avec I X N A I , deux 
pieces de Larissa ; d’autres archaiques de Sinope, avec la tete d’aigle et 
les deux earres creux juxtaposes, pieces dont nous avons deja parle en 
rendant compte du travail de M. Six. II y a aussi line monnaie de 
Lampsaque representant la Victoire agenouillee sur un belief qu’elle va 
immoler, et au revers, le protome d’hvppocampe ; deux pieces archaiques 
de C'nide ; enfin quelques-unes de la Cvrenaique parmi lesquelles, une 
piece d’argent d’Evesperis avec EY — E§. 

11 y a aussi plusieurs raretes dans les monnaies grecques de la collection 
de M. A. Lobbecke, 13 notamment des monnaies d’Eriza et de N ysa en 
Garie, un beau tetradrachme de Cos, avec le crabe au revers et KQION • 
MIKQN; deux pieces de Mallus, avec MAA, deja signalees par M. Im- 
heof-Blumer dans le travail indique plus haut. Sur l’une, on voit un 
type .nouveau : Demeter portant un flambeau et une grappe de raisin. 
Signalons encore un bronze de Domitien frappe, d’apres 1’auteur, a Myus 
de Cilicie et non Myus d’lonie ; un bronze de Lucius Yerus a Aezamis 
de Phrygie, avec la legende: AIZ AN ■ G Y PY KAHC • TH ■ TG POYC1 A. 
Le mot yi'ioijaia qui signific le Senat de la ville, est tres rare en numisma- 
tique ; enfin, une asscz belle serie d’imperiales de Cesaree de Cappadoce. 

Nous n’avons pas a nous etendre sur le travail que M. Boutkowski a 
consacre a (juelques pieces inedites de sa collection ; il s’agit principale- 
ment de monnaies en bronze de l’Asie mineure, qui n’ont rien de bien 
important. 14 II n’y a rien non plus de bien saillant dans les notes de M. 
Engel sur les collections numismatiques d’Athenes, 13 ni dans l’etude que le 
memo auteur a ecrite'sur quelques monnaies grecques rares ou inedites du 


12 Numixmntie Chronicle, part I. 1885. 

13 Z^itschrift fur Numismatik, T. xn. 1884. 
'* Ilecue numismatique , 4e trim., 1884. 

15 Revue numimnatique, ler trim., 1885. 
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musee de l’Ecole evangel kjue et de la collection de M. Lawson, a 
Smyrne : 16 ce dernier travail ne renferme que des pieces d’Asie mineure. 

M. Balirfeldt 17 a passe en revue les plus recents ouvrages sur la nuniis- 
matique du Bosphore: ceux de M. Podsehiwalow (Moscou, 1882); de M. 
Oreschnikow (Moscou, 1883) ; de M. Giel (Petersbourg, 1884). L’ouvrage 
le plus important est celui de M. Bouratschkow, intitule : Catalogue 
general des monnaies des colonies helleniqnes etabli.es sur la cote septen- 
trionale de la mer Noire, I. Chersonese, in— 4°, 1884 (texte en russe). 

J’ai, pour ma part, fait eonnaitre une monnaie d’or assez curieuse 
d’Alexandria Troas frappee au nom de Gallien. 18 Cette piece semblerait 
prouver qu’a 1’epoque des trente tyrans, on songeait a fonder une seconde 
capitale de l’empire romain, sur les ruines de Fancieune Troie, projet 
caressE par J ules Cesar et Auguste, et que Constantin reprit plus tard en 
le modifiant. 

Ce qu’il v a de plus original dans les reeherches de M. Eugene Revil- 
lout sur les monnaies egyptienues 19 c’est ce que l’etude eompetente des 
papyrus demotiques et grecs ont appris a l’auteur sur le regime econo- 
mique des monnaies ptolemaiques. La note du savant Egyptologue sur les 
plus anciennes monnaies liebra'iques se rapporte aux monies questions de 
metrologie et cl’economie politique. Francois Lenormant a eerit, pen de 
temps avant sa mort, une lettre a M. Revillout relativement aux monnaies 
Egyptiennes mentionnees dans les contrats demotiques; 20 il conteste 
l’opinion de M. Revillout qui fait du sekel la dracJime. Fr. Lenormant 
assimile au contraire le sekel au tetradrachme d’argent ptolemaique. 

L’etude de M. W. F. Prideaux sur les monnaies de la dynastie des 
Axuniites 21 merite de fixer particuliercment l’attention paree qu’elle 
eclaire d’un jour nouveau l’histoire ancienne de l'Etbiopie. La premiere 
fois qu’il fut parle de ces monnaies, ce fut dans deux etudes successives 
de A. de Longperier et de M. Antoine d’Abbadie, inserees dans la Iterue 
numismatique de 1808 ; les dernieres reeherches sont celles de MM. Dill- 
mann, J. Halevy, E. Ilrouin, et enfin Prideaux. Ce dernier resume, 
complete et rectifie les travaux de ses devanciers. Parmi les pieces d’or 
de la dynastie d’Axum, il en est qui sont anterieures, d’autres posterieures 
a l’etablissement du christianisme en Ethiopie. D’un cote figure le buste 
du roi coiffe de la tiare cylindrique, entre deux paliues ; au revers, on 
voit un buste analogue, mais avec une tiare ronde. Sur les pieces de 

16 Revue numismatique, ler trim., 18S4. 

17 Annuai re ite la Societe fran^aise de numismatique, 4e trim., 1884. 

18 Revue numismatique, ler trim., 1S85. 

19 Annuaire de la Societe francaise de numismatique, 1884, ler trim., et suiv. 

40 Annuaire de la Societe francaise de numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 

41 Numismatic Chronicle, 1884, part in.; 1880, part I. 
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bronze de l’epoque cliretienne, Ie droit est oceupe par le buste royal qui 
tient une croix, et an revers, il y a une croix tenant tout le champ. La 
plus ancienne monnaie est du roi Apliilas ; les legendes sont en grec bar- 
bare; viennent ensuite les rois suivants : Okhsas, Bakhasa, Aizana, 
Aieb, dont les legendes sont, pour la plupart, fort difficiles a lire et a 
interpreter. 

Les Beit rage zur antiken Miinzkmide de M. A. von Sallet 22 eoncernent 
un certain nombre de points interessants de la numismatique grecque et 
romaine. L T ne drachme de Morale, au type de l’ane, qui porte les lettres 
KA • au revel’s dans un carre creux, ne saurait etre de Cassandrea, comme 
on le croyait jadis ; la ville de Cassandrea n’existait pas encore a Fepoque 
ou la drachme a etc frappee; il faut croire que les lettres KA sont les 
initiales de Kanadraion, nom des montagnes voisines de Alende, et que 
cette derniere ville a probahlement porte le nom de Kanadraion avant 
de s’appeler Alende. — Une piece d’argent du cabinet de France portant, 
au droit, une tcte barbue; au revers, une tcte de taurcau de face, avec l’in- 
scription MflA A I Q N, etait generalement classee a Aledeon en Phocide. M. 
von Sallet la restitue a la Crete, a une ville peut-etre identique a Alatalon. — 
Sur les monnaies d ’Auguste frappees a Temnos d’Aeolie, AI. AVaddington 
lisait TTAOYCI AC YTTAT 'Jo: Pludas, fils d % Hypatios, ce pcrsonnage etant 
regarde comme un magistrat. Deux exenqdaircs de cette medaille, mieux 
conserves, prouvent qu'il faut lire: TTAOYCIAC YTTATHAC; le mot 
o-azrjas est pour o-«r siaf, et le sens de la legende complete est celui-ci : 
KAICAP CCBACTOC- TTAOYCIAC YTTATHAC: “ L’empereur Cesar, 
revctu de la dignite du consulat.” Elle equivant it halaag YzSairzoi u-arr/S^ 
iiiiuiriai. Un grand bronze de Commode frappee it Crcmna donne a 
Apollon le surnom de Propylaea-i, surnom nouveau pour ce dieu qui est 
repre-ente tirant de Fare. — At. von Sallet eclaircit tlitferents points de la 
numismatique Cilicienne en cominentant notamment un bronze de Domi- 
tien avec la mention du A des Lalassenses et des Cennati ; un autre 
tie Marc Aurele it Diocesaree, portant, pour type, le combat de Zeus 
Helios centre un geant anguipede et la legende explicative HAIOC ; enfin, 
des monnaies d’Olba. 

A propos d’une inscription de Delos concernant un prince arsacide et 
publiee par At. Salomon Reinach dans le Bulletin de correspondance hel- 
lenique (1863, p. 349), At. von Sallet passe en revue les titres que pren- 
nent les Arsacides sur leur monnaies et demontre que le titre de Finserip- 
tion : lliiiruzoi Haatiitov fiiyat ,lp<r«x5j? peut convenir a un grand nombre 
de princes parthes. — Revenant, apres beau coup d’autres numismatistes 
sur les monnaies d Auguste, de Tibere et de Caligula frappees en Egvpte, 


!s Zeitschrift fiir Numumatik, T. xir. p. 358. 
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M. von Sallet essaie de donner la solution des pieces d’Alexandrie qui 
portent LMS (= an 46), ainsi que des pieces d’ Auguste et Agrippa, 
frappees a Aimes, avee le type du crocodile et un petit cartouche dans 
lequel on a cru lire (= an 14). 

Abordant ensuite quelques problemes de la numismatique romaine, le 
meme auteur etablit par une judicieuse comparaison avec des monnaies 
d’Athencs, que les pieces que Sylla fit frapper a Atlienes meme apres la 
prise de cette ville en 86 av. J. C., sont les derniers qui correspondent a 
la description suivante : L SVLLA. Tetede Venus a droite; devant,Cupi- 
don tenant une palme. R. I M PER ■ ITER V M. Praefericulum et lituus 
entre deux tropliees. Ces deux tropliees, symboles des victoires de 
Cheronee et d’Orchomene sont identiques a ceux qui figurent sur des 
tetradraehmes d’Athenes sans noms de magistrats, et qui sont aussi de 
l’emission de Svlla. — Enfin, M. von Sallet revenant sur une question 
traitee par M. W. Caland et par moi, persiste a croire que .Marc Antoine 
a parfois continue a ne prendre sur ses mommies que le titre de I M P • 
tout court, lorsque deja il avait ete proelame imperator iterum ou imperotor 
tertio. C’est la une erreur dont l’origine remonte a Eckbel et qui repose 
uniquement sur des pieces mal conserves ou nial elassees chronologique- 
ment. II est singulier meme qu’un savant de la competence de M. A. 
von Sallet continue a jurer ainsi in verba magistri sans vouloir se rendre 
aux arguments exposes par M. W. Caland “ et developpes par moi-menie 
dans un travail intitule: Classement chronologique et ironogruphique de 
quelques monnaies de la fin de la republique romaine?* Je crois avoir 
demoutre notamment que toutes les pieces sur lesquelles Marc Antoine 
lie prend que le titre de IMP. sont anterieures a sa seconde salutation im- 
peratoriale. J’ai aussi etabli que la piece dor de Jules Cesar ainsi deerite : 
C- CAESAR. Tete de la Piete voilee, sous les traits de Jules Cesar, a 
droite. R. Hache, praefericulum et lituus : ne saurait etre placee 
chronologiquenient en 711) com me le veut M. von Sallet, mais en 708, 
date des monnaies de A. Hirtius, qui out les monies types. 

M. Percv Gardner a essaye de determiner les monnaies frappees par 
Annibal en Italie. M II croit les reconnoitre dans les pieces d’electrum du 
monnayage romano-campanien, qu’il decrit ainsi: Tete imberbe de Janus 
bifrons. R. Jupiter dans un quadrige galopant a droite. — Mais je ferai 
remarquer qu’au droit, ce n’est pas la tete de Janus, mais bieu une double 
tete de femme portant la stepliane. Ce type est le meme qui celui de 
quelques monnaies d’or de Rhegium, et la piece, au lieu d’etre d’Annibal, 


53 Zeitschri/t fiir Xumismalik, T. xit. p. 137. 

84 Revue numismatique, 4e trim., 1884. 

85 Numismatic Chronicle, part in. 1884. 
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pourrait bien avoir etc, selon moi, frappee a Rhegium par l’armee romaine 
qui prit la ville en 276 av. J. C. 

M. L. Blanchard insiste sur un fait deja connu dans sa notice sur le 
sigle monetaire -if ; en invoquant un texte de Volusius 5Iaecianus, il 
rappelle que le sigle -X- est le moiiogramme du chifl're XVI sur les deniers 
de la republique roniaine, 26 

Dans un travail intitule : La lot P L.WTI A-P A Pi R I A et la reforme mone- 
taire de Van de Rome 665 (89 av. J. C.),'" 7 j’ai essaye de determiner la 
portee de la reforme monetaire que Home fut obligee de faire pour sub- 
venir aux frais de la Guerre Boeiale qui eclata en 663 (91 av. J. C.). 
Cette reforme, due a l initiative des tribuns M. Plautius Bilvanus et C. 
Papirius Carbo, moditia le pied de la monnaie de bronze et inaugura l’as 
semi-oncial de 13 gr. 50 ; de plus, on fut oblige de battre monnaie avec le 
produit de la vente de terrains vagues situes aux abords du Capitole et 
alienes au profit de l’Etat pour une somme de neuf mille livres d’or 
(environ 9,375,000 fr.) ; on monnaya aussi la reserve metallique eonservee 
dans I'aerarinm Hut unit. Pline nous apprend que cettc reserve etait de 
17,410 livres d’or, 22,070 livres d’argent, en lingots, et en outre, de 
6,135,400 sesterces (suit 18,230 livres) en argent monnaye, et de 1,620,831 
sesterces en or monnaye. J’ai cru pouvoir dcnieler dans la serie des 
monnaies de la Republique roniaine, toutes les pieces frappees en vertu de la 
loi Plautia-Papiria. Ce sent cedes qui portent E . L . P . (£ le<je Papiria), 
ou EX • A ■ P ■ (ex argento publico), ou quelque autre formule analogue 
indiquant que le metal monnaye etait pris dans la reserve du trisor public. 

51. Bahrfeldt 28 a domic la liste de toutes les monnaies fourrecs de la 
Republique roniaine, c’est a dire des pieces qui out une a me en cuivre ou 
en fer, recouverte d’une mince feuille d’argent, et n’ayant, par consequent, 
pas de valeur intrinseque. C’cs monnaies, legalement emises en temps de 
crise, jouaient le role de nos monnaies obsidionales. — Je rapprocherai de 
ce travail celui que 51. K. B. Hofmann a entrepris, au point de vue tech- 
nique et chimique sur les aliiages de metaux, dans les monnaies grecques 
et ron mines. 29 

51. le major Andreas 5Iarkl a consacre a la numismatique de Claude 
II. le Gothique 0 une longue etude dans laquelle, avec une patience a 
tout eloge, il a groupe par ateliers et par emissions toutes les monnaies 
de ce prince. Dans ee travail, se trouveut elucides une foule de points 
de detail relatifs a la frappe des monnaies et a l’organisation des ateliers. 

26 Annuaire de la Soeiete fraaraise de numismatique , 2e trim., 1884. 

27 Revue numisnuitiqiie, Ut trim., 1884. 

27 Numismatische Zeitschrift, tie Vienne, 1884. 

29 Numismatbche Zeitschrift, ler .Seraestre, 1884. 

30 Numismatist he Zeitschrift , 18S4. 
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M. Ie baron de Witte a rendu un grand service a la numismatique et 
a 1’histoire ruilitaire de 1’empire romain, en donnant la description de 
toutes les pieces d’or, d’argent et de bronze, generalement fort rares, a 
l’effigie de l’empereur Yictorin et portant des noms de legions. L’histoire 
de l’empire gaulois de la fin du III e Siecle de notre ere s’est par la en- 
richie de faits nouveaux et interessants. 31 

M. Otto Seek 32 a reconnu une scene relative a l’abdi cation de Maximien 
sur un medaillon d’or dont voici la description : CON ST A N T I VS • P • F • 
A VG. Buste laure de l’empereur, avec un sceptre dans la main droite. 
Jfc. CONCORDIA • AVGG ■ ET ■ CAESS. Figure imperiale debout, 
a gauche, tenant un sceptre court de la main gauche, et dans la droite le 
globe du monde ; devant elle, un autre empereur debout lui tend la main ; 
dans le champ, XX au milieu d’une couronne (vota vicennaliu) ; a l’ex- 
ergue, SIS (Siscia, dans la Pannonie superieure) Poids: 20 gr. 775. Cette 
scene avait ete mal interpretee jusqu’ici ; M. Seek v reconnait ce qui suit: 
Maximien abdiquant pendant ses vicennalia (avril, 305) donne le titre 
d’ Auguste a Constance qui recoit le globe comme insigne du pouvoir ; les 
deux Augustes mentionnes dans la legende du revers sont Diocletien et 
Maximien ; les deux Cesars, Constance et Galere. Constance figure 
comme Cesar sur le revers et comme Auguste sur le droit parce que le 
medaillon fut frappe le jour mcrne ou il cessa d’etre Cesar pour devenir 
Auguste. Galere ayant ete aussi, en meme temps, eleve a la dignite 
d’ Auguste, il est probable qu’un medaillon analogue, avec son effigie, a ete 
frappe en menu; temps A Nieomedie, mais on ne l'a pas encore retrouve. 

M. Eugene Schott 33 a publie un aureus inedit de l’empereur Licinius ; en 
voici la description : IMP • LICINI VS • P ■ F - AVG. If,-- CONCORDIA - 
AVGG - N N . La Concorde assize a gauche. 

Un interessant memoire de M. P. Charles Robert explique les phases 
du mythe de Cybele et d’Atys sur les medaillons contorniates. 31 Le savant 
auteur reproduit toute une serie de ces medaillons sur lesquels on voit 
successivement representes : Atys dans les hois; Cybele rencontrant Atys; 
le Pin, temoins de la mort d’Atys ; 1’expiation sanglante se traduisant 
par les blessures que se faisaient les adeptes fervents du culte du jeune 
berger phrygien ; Atys ressuscite ; enfin le triomphe de Cybele et d’Atys 
dans un char traine par des lions. 

Dans une courte notice intitulee: Deux exagia deTepoque des Patio- 
loguesp M. G. Schlumberger deerit et commente une piece fort curieuse. 

31 Rente numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 

3! Zeitschrift fiir Eumismatik, T. xii. p. 12o. 

33 Numismatische Zeitschrift , ler Semestre, 1884. 

3i Revue numismatique, ler trim., 1885. 

33 Revue numismatique, 4e trim., 1884. 
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II s’agit d’un exagium ou poids monetaire d’Andronic II. (1282-1328) 
sur lequel on lit : -f- Adgayaa tre-rw xaraSoa xiS3rj/.ou , ce qui signifie en 
traduction libre : “ La monnaie frappee dans l’atelier imperial (sacre), 
deerie (d’elle-meme) la fausse monnaie.” 

Enfin, je signalerai en terniinant, un article fort original de M. W. 
Froebner sur le comput digital dans l’antiquite. 36 L’auteur etudie un 
groupe de tesseres romaines en ivoire, sur lesquelles on voit une main 
ouverte dont la paume fait face au spectateur, tandis que les doigts, 
eapricieusement, se replient ou se redressent. II trouva l’explication de 
ces curieuses tesseres dans le traite de Kieolas de Smvrne: ~sfn SaxruMxou 
nirnuu, et il remarqua que les variantes qu’on observe dans la configura- 
tion des doigts rappellent le meeanisme du comput digital. Chaque tessere 
porte au revers un ehiffre ; or, ce chiffre correspond a la figure de la 
main, decrite par l’auteur grec et representee sur la tessere meme. Le 
doute n’est plus permis : la main marque un ehiffre en parfait accord avec 
celui qui se voit grave au revers de la tessere. Seulement, ce jeu etait 
sounds a des regies compliquees qu’explique M. Frrehner tant par le traite 
de Xicolas de Smyrne que par celui qui est intitule De loquelaper gesturn 
digitorum, qu’on attribue a Bede. 

Ernest Babelon. 


Annumre de la Societe fmnrmae de numismatique, 3e trim., 1884. 
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I. 

CONGEES AECHEOLOGIQUE DE FEANCE, A MONTBBISON. 

(25 juin-2 juillet, 1885.) 

La Societe francaise d’Arclieologie pour la conservation des Monu- 
ments historiques a ete fondee en 1834, par Arcisse de Caumont, que 
l’on peut considerer comme le renovateur des Etudes archeologiques en 
France et dont le Cours et YAbcceclnire sont devenus classiques. Depuis 
plus de cinquante ans, cette association a cherche par tons les movens a 
attirer la sollicitude du gouvernemeut et l’attention du public sur les monu- 
ments des differentes epoques qui eouvrent le sol de la France et elle s’est 
attachee a en obtenir la conservation et a les preserver du vandalisms de 
certaines restaurations qui, plus que 1’abandon et la negligence, a con- 
tribute a la destruction de tant de nos richesses nationales. 

Composee de plus de mille meinbres, payant une cotisation annuelle de 
dix francs, elle a employe chaque annee son budget en subventions a des 
Edifices, en encouragements pour des fouilles, en medailles pour des travaux 
archeologiques, ainsi qu’en publications. 1 Fondee it Caen, la societe y 
a conserve le siege de son administration, mais son action s’etend sur toute 
le France et elle tient chaque annee, dans une ou plusieurs villes, un 
congres d’une duree de huit jours, auquel elle convoque les archeologues 
francais et strangers. — Des seances sont tenues pour la discussion de ques- 
tions, portees sur un programme distribue d’avance, et qui, traitant de 
matieres generales relatives a 1’archeologie, out cependant presque toujours 
pour but d’en faire l’application aux antiquites ou aux edifices de la region 
ou se tient le Congres. Des excursions ont lieu, pendant la duree de la 
session, pour la visite des monuments et des musees et l’exploration des 
centres antiques. 

Cette annee, la societe a tenu a Montbrison la cinquante-deuxieme 
session sous la presidence de M. le couite de Marsv, son directeur actuel. 

1 La Societe a publie ainsi 52 volumes in-8 de comptes-rendus des Congres, et le 
Bulletin Monumental, revue illustree, paraissant tous les deux niois et dont le 51 e vol- 
ume est en eours d’impression. 
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Month rison est l’ancienne capitale du Forez, qui a forme successive- 
ment un comte, puis un duche, ee dernier possede par les dues de Bourbon 
jusqu’a la reunion a la couronne de France. Situe entre l’Auvergne et 
le Lyonnais, c’est un pays des plus pittoresques, mais peu eonnu des 
etrangers a la region ; aussi de nombreux archeologues avaient-ils 
repond u a l’appel du comte de Marsy et cent-vingt membres au moins 
ont pris part aux travaux et aux excursions du Congres. La Society 
areheologique du Forez, la Diana, presidee par M. le comte de Poncins 
avait prete le plus obligeant eoncours a la Societe francaise d’Archeologie 
et mis a sa disposition la salle a laquelle elle doit son nom, remarquable 
construction de la fin du xm e sieele, dont la voute en bois couverte de 
blasons peints offre une decoration en quelque sorte unique en France. 
Nous ne pouvons donner un compte-rendu des discussions qui ont embrasse 
tout le cycle des epoques areheologiques ; les redacteurs du volume 
publie cbaque annee a la fin du Congres s’acquitteront de ce soin et nous 
preferons parler sommairement des excursions dans lesquelles les con- 
gressistes ont visits successivement le Forez et le Roannais. 

Montbrison n’oftre que peu de monuments en dehors de la Diana, 
cependant la eollegiale de Notre Dame de l’Esperance merite une men- 
tion speciale et deux tombeaux des comtes de Forez qui y sont conserves 
doivent etre signals ainsi que la chapelle des Robertet. Aux portes de 
Montbrison se trouve Moind ( Modonium ), ou des ruines romaines con- 
siderables ont ete mises a jour ; on y remarque notamment un theatre, de 
vastes proportions, dont le mur exterieur est encore presque complet et 
dont on peut etudier les differentes dispositions, des bains et un certain 
nombre de restes d’habitations particulieres dont les cbapiteaux et les 
revetements en marbre attestent la richesse . 2 Les monuments ronmins 
abondent, du reste, dans le Forez et le Musee lapidaire, qui vient d’etre 
organise comme annexe de la Diana, renferme plusieurs bornes milliaires 
et des inscriptions qui ont ete etudiees par Auguste Bernard, par M. 
Vincent Durand et plusieurs autres fipigraphistes. 

Divers donjons, remontant a une epoque fort ancienne et que quelques 
personnes reculent jusqu’au xi" sieele, existent a Lespinasse, a Roanne, 
etc. ; le chateau de Cousan, dont la majeure partie date des xn e et 
xm e siecles est un bel exemple des constructions feodales du moven- 
age ; les villes de Haint-Rambert-su r-Loi re et de Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau 
fournissent des modeles d’enceintes encore parfaitement conservets et les 
constructions civiles du moyen-age et de la Renaissance y sont en grand 

Toute cette region possede des sources d'eaux minerales connues et exploitees du 
temps des Romains. 
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nombre ainsi qu’a Charlieu. Eutin, il faut mentionner le manoir de 
Boisy, construit par les Gouffier, le chateau de la Batie, malheureusement 
inutile dans ces dernieres annees et celui de Sury-le-Comtal, reniarquable 
par la decoration sculptee de ses appartements, ses cheminees et ses 
plafonds (xvu' siecle). Toutefois, ce qui merite d’attirer l’attention des 
archeologues est, dans cette region, comme dans presque toute la France, 
l’architeeture religieuse. Le plus ancien edifice visite par le Congres est 
l’eglise de Saint-Romain-le-Puy, qui date en partie de la fin de l’epoque 
carlovingienne, en partie de l’epoque romane, et dans la construction de 
laquelle on a fait entrer, comme materieux, des sculptures et des eliapi- 
teaux qui paraissent meme remonter aux merovingiens ; vient ensuite 
l’eglise de !fiaint-Bonnet-le-Chateau, en grande partie romane, dont les 
chapiteaux a sujets sont fort importants et dont les murs recelent des 
inscriptions romaines utilisees comme moellons ; puis Chandieu, dont la 
crypte est d’un haut interet et qui nous offre en outre un type d’eglise 
fortifiee ; toutefois, au point de vue roman, la merveille est l’eglise, mal- 
heureusement en grand partie ruinee, de Charlieu, dont les sculptures du 
portail et notamment des tympans sont de la plus grande finesse. Le cloitre 
de l’abbaye est aussi reniarquable, ainsi que celui des Cordeliers de la meme 
ville. L’eglise de la Benisson-Dieu ne doit pas etre oubliee a cote des 
4difices que nous venons de citer et on eomprend que la beaute du site ait 
fixe le choix qu’en fit St. Bernard pour y etablir un de ses monasteres. 
A Ambierle, l’^glise, de la fin du xiv e siecle est remarquable surtout 
par son unite 1 , et ses vitraux s’harmouisent parfaitement avec l’architecture 
de l’edifice. Un tryptique sculpte de l’ecole flamande, dont les volets 
sont ornes de peintures exeeutees en 1466 par un des plus grands peintres 
employes par les dues de Bourgogne donne a Ambierle une importance 
particuliere et les habitants de cette commune de moins de mille habitants, 
sont si fiers de posseder ce chef d’ceuvre qu’ils n’ont jamais permis de 
l’emporter, meme pour le reparer, et qu’un artiste a du venir se livrer sur 
place a ce travail. Sigualons encore en terminant les peintures du com- 
mencement du xv e siecle de la crypte de Saint-Bonnet-le-Chateau. 

L’espace nous manque pour donner une idee plus complete des etudes 
faites dans le Forez par les me mb res du Congres, mais nous ne voulons 
pas achever cet aperyu, sans dire qu’ils ont trouve le plus cordial accueil 
dans cette province que le poete forezien Laprade appelait “ la petite patrie,” 
et que ce n’est pas sans regret qu’ils ont quitte leurs confreres de la Diana. 

Comme le disait M. le Comte de Marsy, a la fin d’un des banquets 
qui reunissait les congressistes, e’est en se trouvant ainsi reunis pendant 
une semaine que l’on apprend a se connaitre et a s’apprecier; e’est en 
etudiaut ensemble les monuments et les souvenirs du passe qu’on les aime 
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et les comprend mieux, et, si, en arrivant a un Congres, on est simplement 
au milieu de confreres, quand on se separe a la fin ce sont des amis qu il 
faut quitter. 

Le Congres de 1886 aura lieu a, Nantes. X. 


II. 

EXCAVATIONS IN MALTA. 

[The following extracts from a letter of the U. S. consul at Malta to the Secretary 
of the Archaeological Institute call attention to the island as a fruitful and little- 
known field, which neither the English government nor the local' administration 
take any pains to explore. Formerly, when, by accident, any discoveries were 
made, the government of the island bore the expense of clearing them of rubbish, 
but this action was fitful and unreliable, and even this has been abandoned of late 
years. In consequence of this apathy, every year witnesses the destruction of some 
newly-discovered antiquities. Ed.] 

Mr. 4. L. Frothingham, Jr., Sec. Arch. Inst, of America. 

Dr. Caruana and many other persons interested in an intelligent ex- 
ploration of the island, such as your Society might make, hope that you 
will consider favorably the advisibility of undertaking systematic excava- 
tions. Besides the Phoenician, Roman and early-Christian periods, there 
are others equally interesting for the history of these islands, as the 
Byzantine, the Arabian (including a very rich Cufic paleography), the 
Norman, and that of the Knights of .St. John. 

As recently as January 1882, Dr. Caruana called the attention of the 
Maltese government to the fact that the decay of the ruins which had 
been unearthed would be inevitable unless they were given intelligent 
and official supervision, and he also pointed out that objects of high 
archaeological value were found, on almost every site where excavations 
were carried on, by workmen who either destroyed them, through ignor- 
ance of their value, or sold them for trifling sums. The richest and 
choicest collections of Phoenician pottery are owned by private individuals 
in the island ; that in the public museum being comparatively the 
poorest. But, numerous as these small private collections are, they are 
nothing to what might still be unearthed. The neglect of Malta as an 
arelueological “ bonanza ” is deplorable. I visited the remains of an ancient 
temple recently, those of Hagiar Kim (“the Stones of Veneration”), 
and while there a boy brought me a piece of a broken altar which he 
slyly offered to sell me for a sixpence : this is but to show how little care 
is taken to protect this most interesting ruin from vandalism. 

I remain, etc., 


John ’NVorthixgtox. 
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Les Artistes Celebres. Donatello par Eugene M uxtz, Con- 
servateur de 1’Ecole des Beaux Arts, Laureat de 1 ’Academic Fran- 
9 aise et de 1’ Academic des Beaux Arts. Ouvrage accompagne de 
48 gravures. Paris, Librairie de l’Art. J. Rouam, Editeur, 29 
Cite d’Antin. 

This is the first of a series of monographs of celebrated artists to be 
published by the Librairie de l’Art under the direction of M. Eugene 
Muntz, Librarian of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, who by many valuable 
contributions to the literature of Art has made his name widely 
known as that of an accomplished art critic and historian. Those who 
have read his Les Arts a la Corn- des Papes, his Precurseurs de la 
Renaissance, and his J7e de Raphael, will not need to be assured that 
his Donatello gives evidence of careful research, critical ability and 
literary skill. These qualities could have been brought to bear upon no 
worthier subject than the great sculptor of the early Renaissance, whom 
Cellini, in a sentence quoted by M. Muntz on his title-page and in 
his introduction, designates one of the two greatest sculptors who have 
existed from antiquity to the present time. It is unnecessary to tell anv one 
who knows Cellini, that the other is the marvellous Michelangelo, for 
whom he entertained so passionate an admiration that to name anyone as 
his equal was to bestow the acme of praise. Mobile par fratrum they 
were, each supreme in his day and generation, though Donatello had the 
advantage of living when the movement which emancipated mankind 
from so many thraldoms was in all the freshness- of its young strength, 
and art inspired by antiquity was developing fresh forms of power under 
its influence. We are not inclined to dispute Michelangelo’s superiority 
in point of versatility of genius, and force of intellect, and may even 
allow that psychologically considered he was the greater artist ; but as 
sculpture is of all the arts the most controlled by the nature of the 
materials with which it deals, as regards subject, treatment, and technical 
handling, it follows that Donatello, who recognized its limitations, is a 
greater sculptor than Michelangelo, who ignored the fact that each art 
has a language of its own, which it must speak purely under pain of 
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degradation. As the further discussion of this subject would lead us far 
beyond the limits of this article, we will now turn our attention to M. 
Muntz. He reminds us, in his short introduction, that, while countless 
admire re of Michelangelo have unceasingly burned incense in his honor 
during the three centuries which have elapsed since his death, the 
rehabilitation of Donatello, who with him and before him teas the sovereign 
master of modern sculpture, has been reserved for our own day ; *and 
he rightly attributes this tardy act of justice to the collections of his 
works formed by distinguished amateurs in France and England, and 
to the biographical and critical notices of the great artist which have 
been written of late years by Dr. Hans Semper, Jacob Burckhardt, Dr. 
Wilhelm Bode, and other authors of repute. As, however, no complete 
account of Donatello existed in the French language, M. Muntz was 
moved to write the present monograph, in the hope not of completely filling 
the gap, as he modestly states, but at least of supplying material which 
might serve to guide the often unreasoning admiration expressed for the 
great artist spoken of in its pages. We shall not attempt to follow him 
in his account of Donatello’s career, but rather endeavor to show by 
extracts from his pages w hat were the special services rendered to art by 
this great sculptor, and what was the peculiar character of his genius. 
Among the passages bearing upon both points none is more pregnant than 
the following (pp. 14-18): — 

“ The period which extends from the return of Donatello to Florence 
(from Borne) up to that of his association with Michelozzo, is principally 
filled with work for Santa Maria del Fiore (the Cathedral) and Or San 
Michele. The Florentines, who were painfully embarrassed whenever 
the question of taking a manly resolution about finishing the cupola of 
the Cathedral was agitated, took pleasure in multiplying secondary com- 
missions, as if to mark their pusillanimity. An army of statues was 
created between 1400 and 1430. Their profusion was due not solely to 
the conscientious scruples of the public, it also marked preoccupations 
of a new order : the favorite art of Mediaeval Italy was bas-relief, the 
favorite art of the Kenaissance is statuary. 

“ The accepted task of the Middle Ages was to relate the facts con- 
nected with, and the deeds done by, the principal personages of the Old and 
New Testament, in the most prolix language and with the most circumstan- 
tial detail. Popular interest could be awakened at that time only by a 
carefully developed representation with many actors, in short by using 
all the paraphernalia of that earliest form of poetry with young nations, 
the Epic. Of all the arts, sculpture in the round, being for the most 
part restricted to one or two figures, is that which supposes the greatest 
amount of faith (in which case the statue becomes an idol) or the greatest 
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amount of aesthetic disinterestedness. Now the Italian mind in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries was too curious, and too restless, to rest 
content with creations of a nature so abstract. Moreover, with its yet 
feeble appreciation of form, it was incapable of admiring a statue whose 
sole merit lay in purity of line and delicacy of modelling. What was 
the consequence ? Little by little these Epics had become Dramas, under 
the influence of those two great mediseval dramatists, Giovanni Pisano 
and Giotto, and their heroes had been well-nigh swampt in their sur- 
roundings. The moment had come to free them, to bring them into the 
light, to make each one of them an emulator of those fabled deities who, 
isolated upon their pedestals, self-suffering, proudly dominated the crowd, 
which dumb with admiration contemplated their perfections. This was 
the mission to which Donatello dedicated himself. Thanks to him, David 
and St. George, Judith and St. John the Baptist, had no longer any 
reason to envy the divinities whose mutilated statues, after ten centuries 
of obloquy and neglect, were daily disentombed before the eyes of won- 
dering Italy. We cannot too strongly insist upon the specialization of 
Donatello. It enabled him to revive and to exhaust every kind of sculp- 
ture: working with materials the most diverse, marble, ordinary stone, 
wood, bronze, terra-cotta, and stucco, he excelled by turn in stiacciato, 
in bas-relief, in half-relief and in the round ; in short, it would be impos- 
sible to mention any technical process which did not owe its advance to 
him. Incomparable as a worker of metals, he was as a bronze-caster, 
and in this respect only, inferior to some of his contemporaries. He may 
be considered as the inventor of stiacciato, a kind of relief which in parts 
rises above the surface hardly more than the thickness of a sheet of 2 >aper, 
and which proceeding by almost insensible gradations seems rather drawn 
than sculptured on the marble. Thus Donatello opened the way for the 
long extinct art of the medallist ; and prepared the coming of its reviver, 
Pisanello, the earliest and the most perfect of the Renaissance medallists.” 
Well may our author exclaim, “ How many seeds profusely scattered in 
every direction.” 

The reader must not suppose, from this and other highly laudatory pas- 
sages, that their writer is a blind admirer of his hero. So far is this from - 
being the case, that, while he does ample justice to Donatello’s high aver- 
age of attainment, he does not hesitate to point out where and in what 
the master failed to maintain it. Thus, in such statues as his SS. Peter 
(1410) and Mark (1411) at Or San Michele, his St. John the Baptist in 
a niche of the Campanile, his Joshua (1412) at the Cathedral, and his 
marble David (1416?) at the Uflizi, he signalizes a want of decision 
in expression and action which the grand and noble treatment ol the 
draperies, and the originality of gesture, do not suffice to redeem. So, 
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also, in discussing the Prophets and Patriarchs of the Campanile he says, 

“ to speak frankly, Donatello in them gave himself up to a realistic 
debauch. He pushed to the utmost limits his design, which was, in at 
least two of them, to portray the heads of friends or fellow-citizens 
whose marked character had made an impression upon him. For other 
reasons, these statues form an epoch in the annals of art. With them, 
nervousness, the special malady of modern times, entered into her domain. 
Let Donatello, who gave to sculpture this exuberance of nervous life 
which forms the basis of the art of Michelangelo, Cellini, Germain Pilon, 
Puget, as of that of the French sculptors of the 18th century and of 
Carpeaux of the 19th, have the honor, as he must bear the responsibility, 
of having thus worked a revolution whose consequences are not yet 
exhausted.” 

In mitigation of this severe judgment it must in justice be said, th&t 
the statues of the Campanile which called it forth were never meant to 
be looked at in close proximity. Donatello purposely exaggerated the 
action, emphasized the features, and agitated the draperies of these figures 
in order that they might produce an effect at a great distance. One 
of them, the so-called Zuccone, the portrait of Giovanni di Barduccio 
Chieriehini, when seen in the artist’s studio was a riddle to all observers ; 
and it was not until it had been elevated to the loftily-placed niche 
which it was intended to occupy, that its meaning became clear, and its 
power manifest. How differently Donatello dealt with statues which 
were to stand almost on a level with the eye, is shown at Or San Michele 
in that ideal image of the Christian Knight, the Saint George ; whose 
simple pose, as M. Muntz himself acknowledges, “ would have delighted 
even the Greek masters.” Surely the marked difference in the treatment 
of this statue and that of the Zuccone and its companion figures proves 
that their sculptor acted on reflection, in proportioning action and finish 
to location. 

In the noble series of monuments which he executed with the assistance 
of the eminent sculptor and architect Michelozzo Michelozzi, Donatello 
revealed new phases of his genius: “The type which they created,” 
says our author, “ had its origin in the mausoleum of Arnolfo del Cambio 
and his successors. It is a monument set against a wall. The two artists 
retained the picturesque feature of curtains enframing the composition 
and held up by angels ; they also appropriated and developed the idea of 
statuettes placed in niches, and finally, inspired by the example of the 
otherwise shapeless tomb of the Pazzi at >Sta Croce (fourteenth century), 
they returned to the antique tradition of Caryatides. Thev, however 
combined with such consummate art these different elements, some of 
which, and especially the Caryatides, had been only suggested by their 
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predecessors, they established so intimate a correlation between the archi- 
tectural and the sculptural parts, they arrived at such unexpected effects, 
that they succeeded in creating a type which may be considered as in 
every respect original. Another characteristic feature of the new mauso- 
leum is the predominance of the plastic over the polychromatic element. 
First the mosaics disappear, then the gold and the enamel are, little by 
little, dethroned by marble or bronze. Insensibly the old geometric 
ornaments are sacrificed to the human figure, which a century later will 
dominate the whole, as in the tombs of the Medici and of Julius II.” 

From these early Renaissance tombs M. Muntz turns to speak of 
Donatello’s exquisite pulpit of the Girdle (della C'intola ) at Prato, with 
its empanelled bas-reliefs of dancing children, and of those other reliefs 
of children dancing, singing, and playing on musical instruments, at the 
Uffizi, which were sculptured for the organ gallery of the Cathedral at 
Florence, as well as of the twelve angel musicians, calmer and more 
reflective than their brethren at Florence and Prato, which decorate the 
high altar of the Basilica of St. Anthony at Padua. To have given back 
the child to art is, in M. Muntz’s opinion, “ by no means the smallest of 
Donatello’s titles to renown.” Banished, since the days of antiquity, 
from sculpture aud painting, the putto, to use the consecrated Italian 
name, reappears in works of the masters of the fourteenth century at 
Naples a«d Pisa, holding a festoon or a scroll, as in the bas-reliefs upon 
old Roman sarcophagi. “ These scattered germs were brought to maturity 
by the genius of Donatello: than whom no artist has honored childhood 
with so much enthusiasm, and in so many varied ways.” 

We have left ourselves far too little space for even a bare enumeration 
of many of his finest works mentioned by M. Muntz, and can give but 
few words to some of the most remarkable. Among these are the bronzes 
at Padua, where Donatello resided for several years, exercising a most 
marked influence upon North-Italian art. Chief among them is the 
colossal equestrian statue of the coudottiere, Era smo da Narni surnamed 
Gattamelata, in the execution of which (1444-14-33) our sculptor met and 
overcame as many obstacles to success, as Brunelleschi did in the con- 
struction of the cupola of the Cathedral at Florence. “ In the one, as in 
the other,” says our author, “ the artist had to discover for himself the 
laws of style and the material processes.” While Brunelleschi was 
obliged to solve the most abstruse architectural problems in the prosecu- 
tion of his work, Donatello had to master the anatomy of the home, to 
give a monumental character to the rider and his steed, to discover how 
to cast the colossus, and to give stability to the enormous mass.” So 
completely, however, did success crown his efforts, that the Gattamelata, 
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with the.single exception of the Bartolommeo Colleoni at Venice, ranks as 
the finest equestrian statue in Italy. 

After discussing with keen appreciation Donatello’s many lovely busts 
of the youthful St. John Baptist, his exquisite profile head of St. Cecilia 
belonging to Lord Elcho, his bas-relief of the dead Christ at South 
Kensington, his bronze relief of the entombment in the Ambras collection 
at Vienna, and many other works of almost equal merit, M. Muntz brings 
his valuable monograph to a close with a comprehensive and discriminat- 
ing estimate of the great artist commemorated in its pages, of which the 
following abstract will give the reader an idea : — 

“ Donatello, who has been unjustly branded as a realist, drew his inspira- 
tion from a double source, the Antique and Nature. Has he who knew the 
first so well, approached its excellence ? The answer depends upon the 
point of view adopted. It cannot be denied that, when compared with 
the pedimental figures and metopes of the Parthenon, the works of the 
Florentine sculptor appear in turn arid, calculated, meagre or conven- 
tional. This is because the simplicity of the antique grew out of a pro- 
found knowledge of the human body acquired in the games of the arena, 
instead of in the dissecting room. It is, at bottom, a science absolutely 
sure of itself, which attained perfection only through the sacrifice of an 
important side of human nature, moral expression ; or, to speak more clearly, 
by sacrificing all expression of the passions. . . . Christianity by exalting 
moral above physical beauty, the soul above the body, encouraged the 
development of ardent and passionate men of genius, among whom Donatello 
stands in the first rank. Inferior to the ancients in the harmonious inter- 
pretation of the human body, he surpassed them in expressing the emotions 
and agitations peculiar to modern life. Did passion ever find more eloquent 
interpretation than in the works of his hand ? Infinitely richer in means 
of expression than his mediaeval predecessors, he put nothing of the medi- 
aeval spirit into his creations, although many of them are deeply religious. 
As compared with his contemporaries Ghiberti and Luca della Robbia, 
who endeavored to conciliate the new epoch with the old, which was 
in greater harmony with their own less vehement tendencies, Donatello 
is a revolutionist. The Rossellini, Desiderio, Mino, the Majani, and the 
immense majority of their contemporaries, repeated the tender and pious 
note which vibrates in the art of Ghiberti and Della Robbia ; but, 
although Donatello had more direct scholars than they, there was no one 
among them or after them strong enough to revive his terribilita, until 
the advent of Michelangelo.” 

This paragraph, in which the chief sculptors of the quattro-cento are so 
happily characterized, illustrates that comprehensive grasp of subject 
which distinguishes M. Muntz’s monograph from the first page to the last. 
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Familiar with the history of sculpture in Italy from Niccola Pisano to 
Michelangelo, and thus able to define the position of each sculptor rela- 
tively to his predecessors, his contemporaries and his successors, M. 
Miintz, with but little to add to what was already known about the life 
and works of Donatello, has written the best biography of him that has 
yet appeared. 

Charles C. Perkins. 


Dictionnaire des Emailleurs depuis le Mo yen Age jusqu’a 
ea fin du xviii* siecle. Ouvrage accompagne de 67 marques 
et monogrammes. Par Emile Molixier, attache a la Conser- 
vation du Mu see du Louvre. Paris : Librairie de l’Art, Jules 
Rouam, Editeur, 1885. 12mo. pp. 113. 

This volume begins the series of the “Guides du Collectionneur,” one 
of the many undertakings by which the history of art is being popular- 
ized in France : a companion to the series of the “ Bibliotheque inter- 
national de l’Art,” “Bibliotheque de l’enseignement des Beaux Arts,” 
“ Melanges d’Art et d’Arclieologie,” of “ Les Artistes Celebres,” and 
others, which are well worthy of imitation, and illustrate the frequent 
combination of erudition and taste in French writers on artistic subjects, 
especially in recent years. 

A series of dictionaries of artists, adapted perhaps not so much to col- 
lectors as to art-students, is a great desideratum. Not only would it 
facilitate for amateurs the study of the history of art, but be invaluable 
in the school and lecture-room. The little volume of M. Molinier comes 
most opportunely to fill a place long vacant. A sketch of the various 
processess of enamelling, and of their historical sequence and relation, 
precedes the biographies of enamellers. The fac-similes of signatures and 
monograms and the inscriptions dispersed throughout the volume add 
much to its value, as does also the full and well-classified bibliography at 
the end. Nearly 330 names of artists are given, of which about 193 are 
French, 18 British, 26 German, 40 Italian, and 19 kSpanish. The part 
relating to French enamellers is, naturally, the most detailed, and appar- 
ently is quite exhaustive. M. Davillier’s fine work Orfevrerie Espagnole 
enables M. Molinier to give a large place to Spanish artists. In addition 
to its other merits, the little volume is a gem of typography, combining 
clearness with elegance. 

The writer states in his preface that he does not pretend to include the 
names of goldsmiths unless they are known to have executed enamels, 
although before the fifteenth century the two arts went always hand in 
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liand, and a goldsmith was always an enameller. I shall attempt to make 
some additions only to the list of Italian artists and their works, which 
the author may wish to incorporate in a second edition of his dictionary. 
First, with resrard to some of the artists whom he mentions: Francesco 
d’Antonio’s most important works were, perhaps, his reliquaries of S. 
Bernardino and Sta. Caterina, the first of which is still in the Convento 
dell’ Osservanza (Siena). Giudino di Giudo should be read Guidino. 
Beside his work in Florence, he executed for S. Domenico of Perugia a 
silver-gilt chalice with its paten having a figure of St. Peter and other 
enamels, and the inscription : Lie . calicem . me .feci . Guidino . Guidi . 
Orafo. He may have been an Umbrian instead of a Florentine. 1 Andrea 
di Puccio d’Ognabene executed only the central compartment of the altar 
of Pistoia, whose borders have enamels of remarkable beauty. Ugolino di 
Veri and Viva di Lando of Siena worked, not only at Orvieto, but at 
Perugia, where they executed for S. Domenico a chalice with the inscrip- 
tion : Ide . ccdix . fecit . Ugholinus . et . Viva . de . Sen is . 2 

In connection with the arrangement of M. Molinier’s dictionary it is 
again evident that the choice of the name under which to arrange alpha- 
betically artists of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is very difficult : 
some rank them according to the individual name, some according to the 
father’s name. Both methods have much in their favor, but it is very 
confusing to find them used together. Then again, it is important not 
to use both the preposition and the genitive termination : Giovanni di 
Turino and Giovanni Turini are both correct, in a measure, but hardly 
Giovanni di Turini. 

The following are notices of some additional Italian enamellers. The 
Sienese school of goldsmiths and enamellers seems to have taken pre- 
cedence of the Florentine during the thirteenth century ; while towards 
the middle of the succeeding century the two schools rival each other in 
importance. Pistoia, which was a field where the two schools met, is an" 
example of this fact, for, although much nearer Florence, it employed at 
first Sienese goldsmiths and afterward only Florentine. Thus, in 1265, 
pacino or pace di valentino of Siena was commissioned to execute 
for the church of San Jacopo at Pistoia several enamelled chalices and 
patens, one of gold weighing over twelve pounds ; a silver cross with the 
evangelists and other saints; and an enamelled silver-gilt testavangelium : 3 
associated in these works was another Sienese goldsmith, ugolino 

Inventario della Sagrestia di S. Domenico di Perugia nel secolo decimoquinto : in the 
Giomale di Erudizione Artistica, pubblicato a cum della Comm. Cons, di Belle Arti nelta 
provmcia dell' Umbria. 1872, Vol. I. p. 7.3 seqq. 2 Ibid. 

3 Ciampi, Notizie inedile della Sagrestia Pistoiese de’ belli arredi, etc. Firenze, 1810, 
pp. 06, 57, 127-129. 
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d’arrigo. Pistoia also had its native school of artists, for the silver 
candelabra of San Jacopo were made over and adorned with thirty- 
two enamels by andrea di puccino di baglione of Pistoia in 1337, 4 
and Andrea Ognabene of the same city, some time before this, had exe- 
cuted the central section of the silver altar-front of San Jacopo. When, 
in 1357, the Pistoians wished to add to this the two wings, they called 
upon a Florentine, piero or pietro di ban Leonardo . 5 After he 
had executed the left-hand compartment, there arose between him and 
the operai a dispute as to the excellence of the work, and the noted 
goldsmith Ugolino of Siena was called in as arbiter. His decision was 
probably unfavorable, as another artist, Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, also 
of Florence and a pupil of cione, was requested, in 1366, to do the 
right-hand section. 6 The enamels are confined to the borders of these 
three compartments and contain medallions with half figures of apostles 
and prophets. In style and execution these enamels are exquisite. 

Soon after it was decided to make over the upper part of the altar- 
piece, and between 1386 and 1390 p ero d'arrigo, a German residing 
in Florence, received a commission for some silver statuettes ; for an 
enamelled pavilion; and for an annunciation; 7 and finally in 1394 the 
design of the whole was changed and many additions made by nofri 
di piero buti of Florence and atto di piero braccini of Pistoia: 
this work included some enamels. 6 It is evident from this that the 
influence of Florence became paramount in this part of Tuscany during 
the second half of the fourteenth century. I examined at the Cathedral 
of Barga (province of Lucca) a chalice with exquisite enamels 'of the 
fourteenth century and signed bv a Florentine artist whose name I have 
never met with elsewhere : franciscus ioannis de Florentia. Having 
mentioned the name of Cione, I will add that, although there seems to be 
no reason for considering him the author of the enamelled border on the 
altar-front of San Giovanni at Florence, this noted artist ought not to 
be omitted, for his influence on the formation of the Florentine school 
must have been important, though we know so little of his works. These 
enamels were executed by one or all of the earliest workers on the dossale, 
Berto Gori, Cristoforo di Paolo, Leonardo di Giovanni, and Michele Monti. 

During the same period, Umbria remained entirely under the artistic 
lead of Siena. In the inventory of San Domenico of Perugia of the 
year 1458, beside the already-mentioned names of Ugolino, Viva, and 
Guidino di Guido, we find several others : Giacomo di Guerrino, Tondo 


4 Ibid. pp. 70, 134, 135. 5 Ibid. pp. 75, 136. 

6 Ibid. pp. 76, 136. Cf. Vasari, Vita di Agostino ed Agnolo. 

7 Ibid., pp. 80, 136. 8 Ibid. 
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or Tondino his brother, Andrea Riguardi, Andrea Vanni, Giovanni Dini, 
all of Siena ; and Cataluzio di Pietro of Todi. 

giacomo di guerrino di tondo of Siena, who died in 1375, is known 
by a cross executed for the Pieeoloinini in 1349, by a chalice for 
the Cathedral, 9 and, finally, by a silver-gilt chalice with its paten for 
S. Domenico (Perugia) having an angel enamelled in the centre and 
various enamels on the foot, inscribed : Iacobi . Guerrini . de . Senis . me . 
fecit. 10 

tondino di guerrino, evidently the brother of the preceding, flourished 
in 1322. He together with andrea riguardi executed for S. Domenico 
(Perugia) two silver-gilt chalices and patens having a number of com- 
positions in enamel. The first is signed : Tondus . et . Andreas . Riguardi . 
de . Senis .fecerunt: the second : Tondino . et . Andrea . Riguardi . de . 
Senis . me .fecit. 11 

andrea vanni and giovanni dini of Siena made in 1322 for S. 
Domenico (Perugia) a silver cross with ten enamels. It was inscribed: 
Anno Domini m°CCC <> xxii . Andreas . Vannes . et . Johannes . Dini . 
de . Senis . me .fecerunt. 1 ' 1 This Vanni is probably the grandfather of his 
namesake the noted painter, and may be identical with the Andreuccio 
di Vanni mentioned in a Sienese document of 1318 as one of the maestri 
di pietra of the Cathedral. 13 

cataluzio di pietro of Todi, probably a goldsmith of the four- 
teenth century, is known by his magnificent silver-gilt chalice, 34 cent, 
high and weighing 7 i lbs., still preserved together with its paten in the 
Archaeological Museum of Perugia. The chalice has six enamels on the 
foot and others on the cup, while the paten has one central and six 
surrounding compositions in enamel, figuring the passion. Its inscrip- 
tion is: Chatalutius . Petri . de . Tuderto . me . fecit. 11 

Perugia had her native enamellers who were even called to other parts 
of Umbria. For example the Church of S. Maria Maggiore at Spello 
preserves a capitular cross of remarkable beauty by paolo vanni 
(1398), which has some enamelled figures and the inscription : Tempore 
egregii decretorum doctoris domini Francisci Mill de Spello prioris 
dictae Ecclesiae Paul us Vannis de Perusio me fecit sub anno Domini 
MCCCLXXXXVIII . 15 

In Siena itself during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we 
find records of a number of artists beside those already mentioned. 


9 Milanesi, Documenli per la Storia dell Arte Senese, Siena, 1854, i. p. 104. 

10 Inventario della Sagrestia di S. Domenico, etc., ibid. 

11 Ibid. 12 Ibid. 13 Milanesi, i. 182. 14 Inventario della Sagrestia, etc., ibid. 

Guardabassi, Indice-Guidu dei monumenti, etc., nella provincia dell Umbria. Peru- 
gia, 1872, p. 269. 
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Giovanni di bartolo and Giovanni di marco executed at Rome for Urban 
V, in 1369, the enamels on the silver busts of SS. Peter and Paul 
which are still in the ciborium of the Basilica of St. John Lateral!. 
The subjects of the enamels were taken from the lives of the two 
apostles. 16 barjolommeo di tomme, called pi z i no, was one of the fore- 
most artists. Ib*1381 he, together with nello di giovanni, executed four 
enamelled silver staty.es for the Cathedral, the pedestals of which were 
enamelled with subjects illustrating the history of each saint. 17 bar- 
tolo di lorenzo made in 1389 a chalice for the Cathedral. By 
jacopo d’andreuccio are two candelabra and several other works 
(c. 1413). 18 niccolo di treguanuccio assisted Giovanni di Turino 
in the execution of two silver statuettes of angels with enamelled bases 
which the Republic sent as gifts to Pope Martin V. 19 Later, in 
1437, VICO DI DOMENICO DEL VECCHIO and TOMMASO DI PAOLO MONTAURI 
make a silver basin having the arms of the Commune and the 
people enamelled in four places on the margin. 20 Prom 1440 to 1443 
giovanni oi guido is entrusted with a number of works: a superb 
candelabrum for the Cathedral; aud two enamelled candelabra, a silver 
pax, and an enamelled silver basin, for S. Maria della Scala. 21 The 
noted painter lorenzo di pietro, called il vecchietta, was not only 
a sculptor and bronze-caster, but an enameller. His figure of S. 
Catherine with enamelled base dates from 1460; that of S. Bernardino, 
in silver, from 1472; of S. Paul, also in silver and enamelled, from 
1475; and that of S. Sebastian from 1478.” 

The Florentine school was especially prolific at the beginning of the 
xv century, bartoluccio ghiberti, the step-father of Lorenzo, was 
a skilled enameller, according to Vasari, 23 and the master of Lorenzo and 
of Antonio Pollaiuolo. M. Molinier refers, among Pollaiuolo’s works, to 
the fine large silver cross, above eight feet high, in the Opera del Duomo, 
executed from 1456 to 1458 : he was, however, only one of three artists 
who worked on it, the others being francesco di betto, who alone 
executed the upper part, and miliano di domenico del 24 piero di 
Bartolommeo di sali was associated with Finiguerra, in 1457, in the 
execution of tw r o enamelled silver candelabra for the Cathedral of 

16 Milaneses Vasari, m. 303 ,7 Milanesi, Documenti, etc. I. 289. 

l8 Milanesi, I. 248. 19 Milaneses Vasari, III. 305. 

80 Milanesi, II. 174. 21 Milanesi, II. 193-4. 24 Milanesi, ii. 370. 

23 Milaneses Vasari, I. 222 sqq. ; in. 230. 

24 1 will here mention the names of Antonio di Tommaso </e’ Mazzinghi and Giuliano 
di Giovanni “II Facchino,’’ said by Vasari to be pupils of Antonio Pollaiuolo, but 
considered by Milanesi to have flourished before him (ill. 2S9). 

7 ' 
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Pistoia. 25 A little later flourished michelagnolo di viviano of Gaiuole, 
father of Baccio Bandinelli and first master of Cellini.' 26 

Of northern enamellers I will mention antonio del mezzano of 
Piacenza, whose magnum opus was the superb silver-gilt cross with 
enamels, between 3 and 4 ft. high, executed by him between 1388 and 
1 416 : the inscription reads, according to Cicognara : Hec est Maj. Eccl. 
Plac. facta per Anton, cle Mezzano mccccxvi . 27 About 1400 flourished 
niccolo di tuba and enrico his nephew by whom is the fine reli- 
quary of S. Sigismund in the Cathedral of Forli, so enthusiastically 
described by Cicognara, 28 which bears the inscription : me fecit in Foro- 
livio Nicolaus magktri Ture et Henrieus eju-s nepos: on the handle we 
read: hoc opus factum est tempore fratris Sigismttndi et domini Leonis. 

M. Muntz, in his Les Arts a la cour des Papes, has added, on docu- 
mentary evidence, several new names to the list of known enamellers 
of the fifteenth century who worked in Rome : — velo da roma (1419 — i. 
21), simone di giovanni (1447—1. 170), and nardo corbolini (1465 — 
II. 115). Other names might be added to those given above, and this 
may lie done by some who have more material at command. M. Molinier 
may consider that a number of the enamellers mentioned, being known 
to us only by documents, ought not to appear in his Dictionary, and 
he doubtless is the best judge of the extent to which exclusion should 
be carried, while giving all the information that might be useful to 
the collector who should chance to meet a work of one of these for- 
gotten masters. 

A. L. Frothixgham, Jr. 


Notice of a few mof.e eart.y Christian Gems, by C. Drury 
E. Fortxum, F. S. A., Ac., reprinted from the Arclueological 
Journal, vol. 42, p. 159. 

This is a second paper on Christian gems, read before the Archseo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain, by Mr. Fortnum, an English gentle- 
man wiio has devoted many years' to the study of glyptography, and has 
formed one of the most valuable private collections of rings and gems, 
Ancient, early-Christian, Mediaeval and Renaissance, in the w r orld. 
Equally versed in bronzes and terra-cottas, of which he has a fine collec- 

20 Ciampi, Lettera sopra la interpretazione , etc. 

26 Milaneses Vasari, vi. 133. 

27 Cicognara, Storia delta Scultura, Venezia, 1813, II. 187, note. 

28 Ibid. i. 369-70. 
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tion at his residence on Stanmore Hill near Harrow, Mr. Fortnum has 
brought his name into notice by many valuable papers on art and archae- 
ology, and by the masterly essay on the history and art of bronze-casting 
which forms the introduction to his catalogue of bronzes at the South 
Kensington Museum. In the pamphlet before us, Mr. Fortnum describes 
several Christian gems of recent acquisition, which are engraved, of the 
actual size, on an accompanying illustrative plate. Of these the most 
interesting are numbers 1, 2, and 8. 

No. 1, an oval-shaped nicolo from Beirut in Syria, dating in all proba- 
bility from the later years of the third century, has its surface covered 
with a complicated subject in intaglio. It consists of a ship, emblematic 
of the voyage of life, surmounted by the letters I. H. C. To the left are 
the chrisma, and an anchor with a fish on either side, and, to the right, 
Jonah cast out by the whale. Mr. Fortnum suggests that the stone was 
originally set in a marriage ring, “ that the fish typifies the wedded pair, 
united in hope (the anchor) under Christ (the chrisma) that the voyage of 
life (the ship), or the church of Christ of which they are disciples, may 
lead them to the resurrection (Jonah), to Eternal life ? (the star).” 

No. 2, a red jasper, probably of the first half of the third century, 
bears the well-known figure of the Good Shepherd, and the letters I. A. a. 
These, according to Padre Garrucci whom Mr. Fortnum consulted, are to be 
read from right to left, and interpreted as an abbreviation of Hdii or Bairn, 
a term of Egyptian origin signifying a palm branch, the victor’s prize. 

No. 8 is a mottled brown jasper found in Egypt, and supposed to have 
been engraved in the second or earlier third century of our era. On its 
face an anchor is incised, and on its reverse is an inscription honoring 
Serapis : “ a curious record of the intermingling of the two cults, Serapis 
being honored as a type of Christ.” Merivale in his History of Borne, 
quoted by Mr. Fortnum, states that, in the time of Hadrian, Serapis 
and Christ were equally honored as being nearly identical. See also 
*• the curious letter of Hadrian to Servianus quoted by Mr. King ( Gnos- 
tics , p. 68).” 

C. C. P. 


Hypogeum tal-Liebru, Malta, explored and described by Dr. 
A. A. Carr ana. Malta, 1884, E. Laferla. 

The Christian catacombs outside of Italy, being of secondary import- 
ance and of relatively slight archaeological and artistic value, have 
received but a small share of attention. Of all these groups, that of 
Malta and Gozo is perhaps the least-known and most neglected. Dr. 
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Caruana, to whose indefatigable energy in conducting excavations and 
describing discoveries we owe such a large share of the information we 
possess on recent researches in Malta, has given various indications of 
the importance and extent of the group of Christian cemeteries of the 
two islands. In 1881, in his Recent discoveries at Notabile (pp. 17-19) he 
refers to the early Christian history of Malta and to “ the very ancient 
cemeteries of St. Paul, St. Agatha, St. Venera, St. Cataldo, l’Abbatia, 
and several others within and without the limits of old Melita, in some of 
which the Christian monogram engraved on the tombs is still apparent. 
They are provided with the cemeterial Basilicas and places for the altar, 
and other arrangements in accordance with the Christian cemeteries of 
subterranean Rome. That of St. Agatha still exhibits the signs of 
dedication according to the old rite of the Roman church previous to 
Pope St. Sylvester.” Again, on p. 23 he remarks that “ the numerous 
and extensive Catacombs at Notabile, Siggieui, Mintna, etc., are still 
unexplored.” 

His last monograph, which we are about to review, is the description 
of a hypogeum discovered in July, and explored by Dr. Caruana in 
October, of last year, which though small and without artistic embellish- 
ment is interesting on account of its structural peculiarities. The text is 
illustrated with plans and sections, which make it comparatively easy to 
. control the writer’s hypotheses. 

The hypogeum, cut in the rock, is composed of a group of five tomb- 
chambers from which a staircase of six steps descends to an ambulacrum 
171 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 61 ft. high, lighted by a luminare added at a 
later period. On each side of the ambulacrum are two tiers of square or 
slightly-rounded apertures which open into small sepulchral chambers or 
eubicula : these are arranged for the reception of one, two, three or even 
four bodies. Beside the openings are scratched or engraved the palm- 
branch, the monogram, etc. According to Dr. Caruana, the front group 
of five chambers must be considered a pagan construction, and the cata- 
comb itself originally pagan, for the reason that the aedicular system is 
used instead of that of loculi. He holds that the transformation into a 
place of Christian burial could not have taken place at an early period, 
and considers that it must have been accomplished during the period of 
Arabian dominion (after 870 A. d.), when the native Christians were 
impeded in their worship. The latter argument seems not to have 
much weight ; moreover, it is in contradiction to a previous statement of 
Dr. Caruana himself (Notabile, p. 18). The intrinsic evidences, so far as 
can be judged from the drawings, are all against the theory of such a 
late, unexampled transformation into a Christian burial-place. The 
palm and the Oonstantinian monogram could not have been used during 
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the Byzantine period, between the ix and xir centuries; in fact, they 
could hardly have appeared later than the v century. The art of the 
Byzantine period would have left traces of a very different kind. Dr. 
Caruana’s difficulty about the use of cubicula instead of loculi, is quite 
explicable : an examination of the plans of various cemeteries in De Rossi’s 
Eoma Sotterranea shows the frequent use of such chambers ; and, in the 
case of our Maltese hypogeum, the absence of loculi is probably owing to 
the smallness of the family whose burial-place it was, and to the abun- 
ance of room. The argument that, “after . . . the concession to Christians 
to worship publicly, church discipline, both Latin and Greek, provided 
dormitories for Christian interments within the precincts of a church,” 
and that the transformation from a pagan to a Christian cemetery 
could not therefore have taken place after the peace of the Church, is 
hardly valid. The change from underground to above-ground cemeteries 
was quite gradual, and in Rome the catacombs were used for a hundred 
years after the peace of the Church. Even supposing it to be necessary 
to consider a part of this hypogeum as pagan, the transformation could 
have taken place at the time of the conversion of the family to whom it 
belonged, or even as late as the iv century. 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

M. Maspero’s excavations at Luxor were briefly described on p. 221, 
but besides this most important work other excavations were carried on. 
At Thebes some parts of the city belonging to the xi and xii dynasties 
have been examined and their method of construction determined : the 
ruins of five or six chapels — one built by Shabenac, daughter of Psam- 
metieus I. — have been found. More important excavations have been 
made at Medlnet-Abou, where the plan of the Coptic city might easily be 
reconstituted : under it parts of the Roman and Egyptian cities remain. 
Researches on the site of the ancient Comonbos show that the city was 
built, under the Ptolemies, on the ruins of a pharaonic city which remains 
almost entirely under the ground. 

Fortifications. — Beside the great fortress of Abydos which, after the fifth 
dynasty, was overrun by a cemetery, and which has alone been studied 
up to the present time, M. Maspero has examined two other specimens of 
early military architecture. Their plan is nearly uniform; they are 
square enclosures with a large gateway and several posterns ; the gateway 
is formed of wide apertures opening into successive courts. — Acad. d. 
Inscriptions, July 24, in Le Temps, July 26. 

At El-Khozam, near Thebes, a funerary stele of the xi dynasty was 
found: at Slut, the cavern of a medieval Arab alchemist which con- 
tained over two hundred early vases in stone and bronze, many of rare 
420 
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archaic types. They must have been collected from the early rock-cut 
tombs in the neighborhood. Near Edfoo a number of Ptolemaic tombs 
have been discovered, tunnelled in a friable limestone crag. Only one is 
intact : a shaft six feet square and twelve feet deep terminates in a small 
chamber with a stone bench along one side. This chamber opens into 
a large hall, the walls of both being pierced with oblong niches or 
loculi containing mummies. Excavations have been continued in the 
vast necropolis of Ekhmeem. At Helleh was found the tomb of an 
esquire of Rameses II. and the portrait of two of this Pharaoh’s war- 
horses ; in a Coptic convent near Assouan, about twenty epitaphs 
of the vn century, including those of two bishops of Philae ; in a 
Coptic church at Deir el-Beliari a large number of well-preserved Coptic 
inscriptions, the largest being a theological document of about 300 lines 
on the natures of Christ. — Journal des Debuts, June 10-12; London 
Times, July 27 ; Journal Asiatique, July 1885, pp. 92—95, 104. 

M. Revillout has undertaken the publication of a collection of 
demotic papyri, entitled Corpus papyrarum Aegypti, a Bevillout et Eisen- 
lohr editum. He is to publish, in five successive volumes, the “ Acts ” of the 
Louvre, the British Museum, Turin, Berlin and other less important col- 
lections : a sixth volume will classify all these documents according to 
subject-matter and dates, and will form a complete index of Egyptian 
law. The first number has already appeared. — Journal Asiatique, July 
1885, p. 102. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. — The probable program for the coming 
season is as follows. Mr. Petrie will resume work at Naukratis: leaving 
this work, after a while, to the superintendence of Mr. Ernest Gard- 
ner, he will proceed with Mr. Griffith either to the principal cemetery 
of Zoan (Tunis) or to auother equally promising site in that direction. — 
Academy, Nov. 7. 

Cairo. — Boulalc Museum. — New and important discoveries have made 
it possible to open at the Boulak Museum a gallery entirely for Christian 
monuments. Interesting Coptic steles have been found at Assouan and 
Erment, bearing dated inscriptions, which makes them important for the 
history of art. M. Maspero remarks that some of them, coming from 
Upper Egypt and belonging to the ix cent. A. d., bear ornamentation 
similar in motive to that of Romanesque churches of the south of F ranee. — 
Courrier de VArt, Aug. 7. 

Goshen-Khataneh. — The most important result of M. Naville’s last 
winter’s work was the identification of Saft-el- Henna, which is about 6 
miles from Zagazig and is the site of a large ancient town, as the capital 
of Goshen. A monolithic sanctuary of the date of Nectanebo II., the last 
Pharaoh, stood here, and his statue was found. The name of Kesem, 
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here discovered to be that of the capital of the nome or province of 
Arabia, has long been identified with Goshen or Gesem, but no site had 
yet been established. The nome of Arabia was first constituted by 
Ramoses II., and we thus understand how the land of Goshen became the 
land of Rameses. It is probable that the land of Goshen, exceeding in 
extent the Arabian nome, reached Pithom on the East and nearly to 
Heliopolis or On on the South. — Naville, at meeting of Egypt Expl. Fund, 
Oct. 29: Cf. Academy, Nov. 7, 1885. 

Luxor. — Count Kalnolcy has informed the Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna that the excavations executed at Luxor by the Austrian archae- 
ologists have brought to light some magnificent granite statues, all of which 
are considered to represent Rhameses III. One only is intact.- — Cour. de 
V Art, July 17. 

Naukratis. — Mr. R. S. Poole reported to the Hellenic Society (June 25) 
that the exploration of the site of Naukratis was practically complete. 
He added that forty-two cases of antiquities were on the way home, that 
six important inscriptions had been found, and the sites of various temples 
established. Among the objects found, the inscribed handles of amphorae 
and about 500 weights of all the standards in use at Naukratis are of 
especial importance. — Academy, July 4, p. 15. Since then, the ex- 
hibition at Oxford Mansion and at the British Museum of the im- 
portant series of objects discovered on the site of this city, which are 
of such importance for the origins of Greek - Art and its relations with 
the art of Asia and of Egypt, has led to the publication of an important 
series of papers by Mr. Ernest Gardner ( Academy , Oct. 10) and Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards {Academy, Oct. 17 and 24) which describe the collec- 
tion before its dispersion throughout the Museums of Great Britain. A 
good resume is given in The Mail of August 5. 

Zoan (Tanisi. — The objects brought by Mr. Petrie from Tanis have 
reached England, and are probably now on exhibition in the British 
Museum. The papyri found in the ruins of private houses have been 
submitted to Prof. Revillout, who pronounces the demotic specimens 
(which constitute the majority) to be of a very high interest. He is to 
give an important analysis of these documents. One of them, contain- 
ing a list of hieroglyphic signs with transliterations into the hieratic script, 
each sign being accompanied by its name in the same character, has 
formed the subject of an exhaustive report by Mr. Griffith. — Academy, 
Nov. 7, 1885. ^ 

TUNISIA. 

Mission of MM. Reinach and Babelon— At the sitting of the Aca- 

tmie dee Inscriptions of May 8, 1885, a communication from M. Reinach 
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gave fuller information of the discoveries at Gightis and Zian. \ At the 
former place, the forum was uncovered, and, besides inscriptions, there 
were found a head of Augustus with pontiff’s veil, and three large marble 
statues, doubtless of local magistrates. The Augustus has been removed 
to the Bibliotheque Rationale; but the statues couid not be moved on 
account of their weight. At Zian five large headless marble statues 
were found on the surface of the ground ; further, a large head of Clau- 
dius, of good workmanship, a head of the Empress Lucilla, and a curious 
golden amulet covered with enigmatical figures. The forum was exca- 
vated, and inscriptions from the portico showed that it was constructed 
by L. Marcius Barea, consul in 18 A. d., proconsul of Africa in 42 A. d., 
and by M. Pompeius Silvanus, consul in 45 A. d., proconsul of Africa in 
57 a. d. — Rev. Arch., 1885, r. p. 394. 

Carthage. — A complete organ ( orgue ), exactly figured in all its parts 
in terra-cotta, 0.19 met. high, has been found near Carthage. This dis- 
cover}' is of interest in the history of music. — Rev. Arch., 1885, i. p. 393. 

Sfax. — Workmen engaged on the ramparts of Sfax have discovered 
most important remains of a Christian basilica and cemetery : they found 
the baptismal font in the form of a piscina entirely covered with mosaics 
and in a tolerable state of preservation, on which many Christian em- 
blems, flowers, and a cross were visible. Potteries and marbles adorned 
with the same emblems, fragments of walls and of pavements, a large 
number of tombs, etc. were also uncovered. Unfortunately, the work- 
men had demolished a part of the piscina before M. Zichel, the French 
vice-consul, was informed of the discovery. At present the excava- 
tions are being continued under his direction . — Le Temps, Nov. 1 ; Cour. 
de l’ Art, Nov. 13, 1885. 


ASIA. 

CAMBODIA. 

The history of this country, which has been until now a sealed book, is 
being rapidly made known through the labors which M. Aymonier con- 
tinues to carry on. The first fasciculus of his Corpus of the Indian 
inscriptions of Cambodia is now going through the press. In his explo- 
ration he always finds a Sanskrit epigraphy by the side of the native 
Khmer. Indian civilization, according to M. Aymonier, was brought to 
Cambodia at the commencement of our era by merchants, who founded 
colonies at the mouths of the rivers ; and from this arose an empire. The 
earliest inscription is of Bhavavarman, who reigned in 600 A. d. : the official 
worship was then an eclectical Brahmanism which confounds the two 
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divinities Vishnu and Siva : the sculptures show already the worship of 
the female energies of Siva, the Saktis. The capital was still at the South, 
at Vyadhapura, whose ruins are, apparently, at Angkor Baurey, near the 
frontier of Coehinchina. Between 670 and 800 A. D. there is a dark 
period, to which belong the monuments of Angkor Thom, and the rise of 
Buddhism. The only known Khmer inscription which treats of general 
history is that of Sdok, which belongs to the reign of Jayavarman (802 
A. d.), the founder of Angkor Vat, whose dominion extended even over 
Java, the civilization of which seems to have been much influenced by 
that of Cambodia. The decadence began in the middle of the xi century 
when Siam seems to have rendered itself independent . — Journal Asiatique, 
July 1885, p. 47-50. The rule of Cambodia for several centuries of its 
greatest prosperity appears to have extended as far north as the fifteenth 
degree of latitude and westward as far as Bangkok. The identification 
of Tchin-la with Cambodia is now rendered certain, and through this 
agency Chinese and Cambodian chronology are seen to confirm each 
other. — Rev. Arch., May 1885, p. 818. 

HINDUSTAN. 

Mr. Burgess, to whom Indian archaeology owes so much, has in pro- 
gress a volume on the Amaravati Stupa, illustrated by a large number of 
plates ; another, with numerous drawings from the great temple of 
Ramesvaram, etc., at Madura in S. India; and, further, a complete 
account, with many drawings and photographs, of the remains at Hampi, 
the ancient Vijayanagara ; beside these, he is to edit two volumes of 
inscriptions, and a voluminous work on the Musalman architecture of 
Gujarat. He has lately been appointed Archaeological Surveyor of 
Southern as well as of Western India. — 62nd Annual Report of the R. 
Asiatic Society, 1885, p. 69. 

Arch/eology in Southern India. — Some new discoveries have been re- 
cently made in Southern India. Mr. Alexander Rea, First Assistant to 
the Archaeological Survey, reports to Government that he has inspected 
the eaves near Mamandur, in the North Arcot district, alluded to in Mr. 
Sewell’s “List of Antiquities,” vol. 1, p. 166, and that he finds them to 
be of Brahmanical and not Jaina origin, as previously supposed. The 
caves had not before been visited by any archaeologist. They are 
four in number, and are coeval in date with the rock-cut remains at 
Mahabalipuram. There are four inscriptions carved on the rock, mostly 
in Pallava-Grantha characters of the eighth century. A more important 
find, however, is that of a new Buddhist tope in the Krishna district. Mr. 
Sewell, in preparing his “ List of Antiquities ” for the Madras Govern- 
ment, received information of the existence of a “ carved stone ” on the 
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hill above the village of Ramireddipalle, about ten miles north of the 
Krishna river, and about 15 miles from the well-known tope at Amara- 
vati. He instituted inquiries, and the district authorities forwarded a 
report and a series of four rough squeezes of sculptured stones. From 
these Mr. Sewell deduces the existence of a hitherto unknown tope at this 
place, the remains, such as they are, being undoubtedly Buddhist in 
origin. The Archaeological Survey will now complete the necessary 
examination of the site, and excavate, if excavation appears to be neces- 
sary. It seems pretty certain that a tope stood on this spot. It remains 
to be seen whether the carved stones were proper to this place of worship, 
or whether they had been carried thither from Amaravati. It will also 
be necessary to recover, if such exist, any inscription or other record 
which will throw light on the date of this monument. It will in all 
probability be found to date not later than the sixth century A. D. — 
London Times, Oct. 24. 

Sirpur. — Maj. Gen. Cunningham has published a report (Vol. xvni) 
in which he describes some interesting ancient temples in the old cities of 
Rajim, Arang, and Sirpur, differing materially in plan and decoration 
from all the other temples of Northern India: they have no ground 
entrance on the front, the only access being by small flights of steps from 
the sides ; the front is open to its full breadth. The sculptures on the 
pilasters are all Brahmanical. At Mathura he discovered a half-life-size 
figure of Herakles strangling the Nemaean lion, which, after having been 
for years employed as the side of a watering-trough, is now safe in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. He considers this figure to “have been 
sculptured by some foreign artists for the use of the Greeks resident at 
Mathura,” and “to be a direct copy of some Greek original.” — 62nd 
Annual Report of the R. Asiatic Soc., 1885, p. 58-60. 

ARABIA. 

M. Huber's Discovery and Death. — The sitting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of July 3, 1885, was made unusually inter- 
esting by the account given in person by M. Felix de Lostalot, French 
vice-consul at Djeddah, of the finding of the remains of M. Charles 
Huber, the scholar killed by the Arabs, as well as the famous Teima stele, 
discovered by M. Huber shortly before his death. M. Huber was on a 
tour of exploration from Damascus through Southern Arabia, when an 
Arab told him of a large stone covered with letters at Teima. He went 
there and found it built into the wall of a house ; this house he bought, 
and obtained the stone. Then he concealed it in Hail for the time. He 
made his way to Djeddah, much fatigued by his journey, and there told 
M. de Lostalot of his discovery. He set out again after a short rest, and 
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neglecting M. de Lostalot’s advice as to his route, was killed by the 
Arabs. It was now M. de Lostalot’s task to recover the remains of his 
countryman, and also the stele. He accomplished both objects by the 
help of an Algerian sheikh ; although the recovery of the stone was made 
most difficult by the efforts of other persons and of the Turkish govern- 
ment, which had heard of the matter, to gain possession of so interesting a 
monument. The stele has an Aramean inscription upon it, and its sculp- 
tured decoration is Chaldeo- Assyrian. It dates, according to the Marquis 
de Vogue, from the vi or v century before our era, and shows that at that 
period Aramean served as the chief vehicle of ideas for Semitic culture. 
The stele is to be placed in the Louvre, together with other Aramean 
fragments obtained with it. — Cour. de l’ Art, July 17. 

The stele has already been known by squeezes, more or less defective, 
and has been the subject of a number of learned dissertations in Germany 
and France, but the study of it can now be carried on with far greater 
success on the original. M. Clermont-Ganneau has recognized, from it, 
the existence of a new divinity, Seletn. M. Renan considers the inscrip- 
tion to be commemorative of the introduction of a foreign divinity into 
Te'ima and of his being placed under the protection of the native divinity 
by a man of Hagam, residing in Teima . — Journal Asiatique, July 1885, 
pp. 59-60. 

PALESTINE. 

The work of the Palestine Exploration Fund has been carried on during 
the past 12 months by Mr. Laurence Olyphant, Herr Schumacher, and 
Mr. Guy le Strange. The memoirs and map of Herr Schumacher will be 
put forward as the most important examination of the Jaulan district as 
yet made by any traveller. The ruins at Kh. Arkub-er-Rahwah are 
identified by Herr Schumacher with the Argob of the Bible commonly 
placed at the Lejjah, and a village called Sahem el Jolan with the Biblical 
Jolan, the site of which has been unknown. The ruins of the curious 
underground city of Ed Dera were examined and surveyed. Near the Ain 
Dakhar were found about 500 dolmens, and at Kefr el Ma a remarkable 
altar and basalt statue. — Academy, July 18, p. 47. 

Artouf. — In a letter to the London Athenaeum, dated May 12, 1885, 
Mr. James E. Hanauer recounts the discovery near this town of a rock- 
altar with steps, the upper part of it closely resembling the monolith dis- 
covered two years ago at Marmeta by Mr. Schick. The newly-found 
altar is about a quarter of a mile from ancient Zorah (modern Sura’a), the 
home of Manoah and the birthplace of Samson. Mr. Hanauer calls atten- 
tion to the rock-altar of Manoah mentioned in Judges xm. 19-20, and 
notes the proximity of this later altar to the place where the ancient one 
must have been. 
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PHOENICIA. 

Sidon. — Six metres beneath the soil, stone implements have been found, 
and also vessels of red earthenware and a flute of the same, proving that, 
before the Phoenician colony, an older one belonging to the stone age had 
been planted here. — Bed. Phil. Woch., Aug. 22. 

Beyrut. — M. Lceytved, Danish vice-consul at Beyrut, has found three 
Phoenician inscriptions. The first, a seal with one name, Abd-Hudacl, ser- 
vant of the god Hadad. The other two are both incomplete, but are inter- 
esting as having been found in Phoenicia. The former of these two con- 
tains the enumeration of a sum of money. The latter is of interest for 
philology, history, chronology, and Phoenician mythology. It reads: 
“ Porch of the East and South constructed by the Elim envoys of Moloch- 
Astarte and his servant Baal-Hammon, for Astarte in Ashera, goddess of 
Hammon, in the 26th year of Ptolemy, lord of kings, the illustrious, 
Evergetes, son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, divine brothers, the 53d year of 
the people of [Tyre],” etc. This is the year 221 B. c., and we have here 
a confirmation of the reckoning both of the reign of Evergetes and of the 
Syrian Era. It is noticeable that the titles of Ptolemy are those of Greek 
documents. The title addn melukim was borne only by the successors of 
Alexander, and perhaps by Alexander himself. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
finds in this inscription discovered by M. Lceytved a confirmation of his 
own opinion previously expressed, that the celebrated sarcophagus of 
Eshmunazar, King of Sidon, in the Louvre, which also bears tire title 
adon melakim (xuptos ftairdstiav), belongs to the period of the Diadochi. — 
Rev. Arch., 1885, I. p. 395. 

ARMENIA. 

Van. — At the sitting of the Socicte Nationale dee Antiquaires de France, 
of June 17, 1885, M. Germain Bapst announced that excavations in 
Van had brought to light monuments of Chaldeo- Assyrian art the 
workmanship of which recalls that of the bronze chair obtained from 
the same source by M. de Vogue. — C'our. de l’ Art, July 3. 

PERSIA. 

Susa. — M. Dieulafoy, charged with an archaeological expedition in 
Susiana, reported on July 10 to the Academie des Inscriptions the work 
done by him during the first term of the present year, and since then has 
published an article, with plates, in the Revue Archeologique of July- 
August. In 1881 and 1882 31. Dieulafoy became convinced that the 
mound of Susa (explored in 1851 by Sir Kenneth Loftus, who discovered 
there the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and a celebrated inscription) 
would yield good results if more thoroughly examined. He obtained the 
help of the French government and undertook the work. His last exca- 
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vations were commenced in February of this year. The city of Susa was 
divided by a wide river, now called Ab-Kharkha. On the right bank 
were the most closely-populated parts of the city : on the left bank were 
temples (or at least a ziggurat), the royal city, the city, and some palatial 
constructions. The excavations were confined to the last two ruins. 
According to a preliminary survey, the monuments may be separated into 
three groups, (1) on the N. W. the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, (2) 
on the East a platform 1200 by 800 metres, on which were the palaces 
of the Kings of Susa, and (3) on the S. W. the citadel. The excavations 
confirm the opinion that the walls of ancient Persian palaces were of brick, 
and that extensive use was made of decoration in faience. Enamelled 
bricks were found, from fragments of which could be reconstructed a 
superb lion in bas-relief 3.50 met. long by 1.75 high, set between two 
friezes of palmettes, rosettes and triangular ornament. Fragments of a 
second and third lion were found, which apparently formed part of a 
procession of lions decorating the exterior of the porch. The prevailing 
color of this decoration is turquoise blue. Inscriptions on the bricks and 
a fragment of a column of the time of Darius indicate that Artaxerxes 
had built on the site of a preexisting palace. The chief acquisitions 
are the following : I. A bicephalie capital of gray limestone, analogous 
to the Persepolitan orders, 4 m. long. This will be sent to France, and 
will be the first Akhaerneriid monument in a European museum. II. A 
fragment of the crowning member of the pylons of the palace. A portion 
of this, 10 m. long; which consists of a faience frieze 4.05 m. in height, 
has been picked up in fragments. These have been matched and num- 
bered by Mine. Dieulafoy. The frieze will be placed hi the Louvre. 
III. Two fragments of enamelled faience of the Elamite period ; i. e., 
earlier than the Akliaemenids. IV. Fragments of bas-relief, of enamelled 
bricks, representing black personages, clad in tigers’ skins and splendid 
robes on which is embroidered the fortress of Susa. The personages are 
adorned with bracelets and carry the high sceptre, the emblem of the 
Akhaemenid kings. M. Dieulafoy considers these to be royal portraits, 
and asks if the Elamite kings were Ethiopians. V. Various utensils of 
ivory, glass, and bronze, inscriptions, etc. VI. The greater part of a 
tower attached to the system of fortification of the entrance gate of the 
palace. — four, de l’ Art, July 24; Rev. Arch., July-Aug. 

M. Ernest Babelon will give in the next number of the Journal a full 
account of these important and unique discoveries. 

ASIA MINOR. 

A new Austrian expedition to Asia Minor is to be undertaken, under 
the leadership of the well-known architect and professor in the Academy 
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of Art, Herr G. Neumann, -whose objective points are the parts of Taurus 
and Antitaurus in which considerable discoveries of ancient remains were 
made some years ago. The route will be through Trieste, Smyrna and 
Adalia, and from there by land eventually to the sources of the Euphrates. 
— Berl. Phil. Woch., Aug. 1. 

Lesbos. — Mr. Robert Koldewey has been making a journey through 
the island, carefully investigating all antique remains. He has found, 
that the ancient town of Antissa is wrongly placed upon the present 
maps. He is now able to give the true site of this town. 

Myrina. — In the Bull, de Corr. Hellen., May-Nov., 1885, M. E. Pottier 
makes a very careful study of the Satyr dancing and carrying the infant 
Dionysos, — a terra-cotta figurine found by M. A. V eyries at Myrina in 
1882. M. Pottier classes the work as Hellenistic of the ill or ii century 
B. C. 

Asiatic Terracottas. — We make the following extracts from M. 
Salomon Reinach’s two interesting papers in the New York Nation (Sept. 
24 and Oct. 1), entitled Asiatic Terracottas in the Louvre. “ It was not 
until 1876, when figures from Tanagra began to get rare in the markets 
of Athens and of Paris, that the Asiatic terracottas made their appear- 
ance. About fifty figures, quite different in style from the Bceotian ones, 
were brought to Europe, and, professedly discovered at Ephesus, found 
their way to the Berlin Antiquarium and the private collections in Paris. 
Encouraged by their success, the Greek dealers subsequently sent a large 
number of so-called Ephesian figures. Meanwhile forgery had been at 
work,” etc., and the genuineness of the terracottas was suspected by Lenor- 
mant, Rayet and Longperier. To the latter’s condemnation of a collection 
of these figures belonging to M. Hoffman, and to M. Waddington’s letter 
to M. Baltazzi of Constantinople, we owe the excavations undertaken by 
the French School, in the Greek necropolis on the estate of M. Baltazzi 
at Myrina near Smyrna. M. Reinaeh says, “ In my opinion, the great 
mass of Asiatic figures which existed in Paris previous to 1880 may be 
classified as follows : 1, wholesale forgeries, manufactured in Athens ; 2, 
partial forgeries, consisting of genuine heads, arms, legs, or bodies, arbi- 
trarily united, by skilful hands, to fragments of other figures or to made- 
up material ; 3, many genuine heads and some very few entire statues 
from Mount Pagus, in Smyrna; 4, figures from Pergamon, Cyme, and 
Myrina. The Greek dealers in Smyrna and in Athens invented the 
legend about the necropolis of Ephesus in order to divert the attention of 
Turkish officials from the real headquarters of their researches .... 
Little is known as yet about the discovery of terracottas at Pergamon 
and Smyrna.” The fragments found in the latter place have been picked 
up on Mount Pagus, “ and the recent planting of vineyards on the slope of 
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the hill removes all hope of a methodical investigation. This is very 
much to be regretted, as the terracottas from Smyrna are generally copies 
from statues of the Alexandrine period, and surpass in beauty of style all 
the figures from other parts of Asia Minor. 

“ For the last ten years archaeological magazines and books on art have 
repeatedly published interesting terracottas as discovered in Grynium or 
in Cyme. In fact, the necropolis of Grynium is utterly unknown, and 
the greater number of figures assigned to Cyme come either from Myrina 
or from very modern workshops.” The latter are generally large groups, 
apparently formed from numerous fragments, and, “ strangely enough, no 
fragment is missing, and the heads, especially, are always in a perfect 
state of preservation ” : this impossible state of completeness, their pecu- 
liar varnish and unclassieal drapery are very suspicious circumstances. 
Herr von Dulin “ ventures to suppose that the so-called Asiatic groups 
. . originate in Attica and not in Asia Minor. . The German scholar may 
be right, and even more so than he himself seems to believe. I agree 
with him in thinking that these celebrated groups come from Athens, 
but I am by no means certain that they were discovered in tombs.” 

The excavations on M. Baltazzi’s estate, about half-way between 
Smyrna and Pergamon, were begun in 1880 by MM. Pottier and Reinach, 
and continued by M. Veyries. Before they were commenced, and since 
they have ended, the peasants have excavated on their own account. Of 
the terracottas discovered by the School, one third was given to the 
Turkish Government, and is now in the Tchinly-Kiosk Museum ; one 
third to the French School, and the rest to M. Baltazzi, who “most 
generously abandoned his share to the School, which now possessed a 
collection of more than 900 figures, vases, bronzes, and other objects . . . 
the choicest part of it, numbering about 500 pieces, was sent to the 
Louvre. - Our chief object during the diggings was not to discover a great 
many terracottas, but principally to ascertain the manner in which they 
were disposed in the graves. . About nine graves out of ten yielded no 
objects, or nothing but paltry earthenware ; others, especially children’s 
graves, were brimful of terracottas, as many as fifty having been discov- 
ered in a single tomb. The offerings are not arranged in any order, but 
lie pell-mell in the pit, especially about the head and the feet of the 
deceased.” The statuettes were often smashed before being thrown into 
the grave. “ With the exception of a few archaic and a few late sepul- 
chres, the 5000 graves which we opened in Myrina all belong to the 
Alexandrine and Greco-Roman epoch, when the city seems to have 
reached the highest degree of wealth and prosperity. The Myrinaean 
coropla-stg, or manufacturers of terracottas, were certainly influenced by 
the models of their brethren in Tanagra. The same fact had already 
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been noticed in Cyrenaica and in Southern Italy, and goes to prove that 
the moulds used in Tanagra freely travelled through the whole Hellenic 
world. . By far the greater number of statuettes found at Myrina are 
quite unlike the figures of Tanagra, and belong to an entirely different 
school of art. In Tanagra, the prevailing type, if we consider the terra- 
cottas of the best period, is that of a draped maiden or woman, standing 
or sitting in the attitude of repose. The subjects generally belong to 
private life ; nude figures of gods and goddesses are exceedingly rare. In 
Myrina, on the contrary, resting or sitting figures are an exception ; the 
statues of Venus, Eros, Bacchus, Victory, and Hercules are very 
numerous ; and the influence of the Pergamenian school of sculpture 
may be traced with perfect certainty in nearly all the more important 
figures. . Again, while replicas of celebrated statues are not to be found 
in Tanagra, the necropolis of Myrina has yielded several copies of the 
Cnidian and Coan Venus by Praxiteles, of the Herakles type created by 
Lysippus, of athletes, hermaphrodites, and other subjects, the models of 
which must have enjoyed great reputation, as we possess marble copies 
from them of the Greco-Roman period. Most of the larger statuettes are 
winged, and their movements are exceedingly bold. The draperies, too, 
are treated in a free style very much resembling that of the Pergamen- 
ian high-reliefs. The two most frequent types — some tombs contained 
thirty or more specimens of each — are the Siren and Eros with folded 
wings. . Tanagrtean figures rarely exceed ten inches in height ; many 
statues from Myrina are three or four times as large. Another character- 
istic feature is the frequent mention of the artist’s name on the basis of 
the terracotta or on its reverse, no signature having yet been discovered 
on the statuettes from Tanagra. Finally, we must mention a considerable 
number of large groups, banquets, scenes of love, and the like, which also 
betray the influence of the Rhodian and Pergamenian schools of sculp- 
ture, where similar complicated arrangements had come into fashion. 
Some figures might, at first glance, be taken for works of the archaic 
period ; but it is easy to perceive that they are only pseudo-archaic. . By 
far the greater part of the terracottas from Myrina bear the mark of a 
quite definite and particular style, intermediate between the noble simplic- 
ity of Athenian art and the picturesque tendency to effect of the Greco- 
Eoman school. Indeed there exists a close analogy between many grace- 
ful terracottas from Myrina (representing Erotes, dancers, flute-players, 
followers of Bacchus) and the paintings discovered on the walls of the 
Greco-Roman villas in Pompeii. . From a purely artistic point of Hew, 
they are certainly inferior to the delightful figures found at Tanagra ; but, 
on the other hand, they can claim a variety of motives, an appearance of 
8 
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vigor and physical health, which contrasts with the dreamy and almost 
melancholy exquisiteness of their brethren from Boeotian tombs.” 


EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

M. G. Lambakis has been appointed inspector of Christian Antiquities 
of Greece. The General Inspector of Antiquities, M. Panag. Kawadias, 
has completed the catalogue of the Patissia Museum at Athens. The 
printing of the work in both French and German has already begun. — 
Athenaeum,, Aug. 15. 

M. Kawadias has commenced the publication of a short monthly bul- 
letin in which he gives a brief account of the recent excavations and dis- 
coveries, the additions to Museums, etc. 

Archaeological Commission. — The Government has taken steps to 
stop the quarrying of stone near the Pnyx. A commission was formed 
early this year under M. Trikoupes, then Premier and Minister of Educa- 
tion, to name the localities archieologically important, and hence claimed 
as the property of the State. The present minister is making efforts in 
the same direction. — Athenaeum, July 25. 

Athens. — Agora. — Digging on the site of the ancient Agora has begun. 
Numerous fragments of sculpture, etc., have already been found — among 
them, the head and torso of a woman, rudely carved heads of animals 
(apparently gargoyles), pieces of fluted and plain columns, carved 
flowers, and a Roman inscription. The excavations so far are on the spot 
occupied by Hadrian’s Stoa. The accumulations of centuries have raised 
the soil here some 8 metres. Much may be expected from further digging. 
— Atheivjeum, June 26. 

Olympieion. — Mr. F. C. Penrose is taking advantage of his stay at 
Athens to direct some further excavations, especially at the Olympieion, 
and to renew his earlier investigations into the curvatures in Greek 
buildings. His excavations at the Olympieion have uncovered a large 
number of colossal bases of columns. 

Akropolh. — The new finds upon the Akropolis at Athens will soon be 
scientifically arranged. Ch. Tzountas will catalogue the inscriptions, P. 
Kawadias and A. Koumanoudes the antiquities. — Berl. Phil. Woch., May 
23 and July 4. 

Boiotia — The excavations of M. Maurice Holleaux have brought to 
light a sufficient number of inscriptions, especially votive inscriptions, to 
leave no doubt that the site of the temple of Apollon Ptoos is to be found 
at Perdikovrysi in the deme of Karditza, Boiotia. The temple is of 
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Doric order, the fa§ades measuring 11.80 m., the sides 23.30 m. Frag- 
ments of cornice, corona, and mutules preserve their polychromatic decora- 
tion. No traces of color remain, however, on the stucco covering the 
capitals and columns. Many fragmentary pieces of sculpture were found, 
several of ^hieh are of the archaic period and apparently formed parts of 
statues of Apollon. In particular, one statue, broken off below the knees, 
is very similar to the Apollon of Tenea, and is regarded by M. Holleaux 
as one of the most important works of archaic Greek sculpture. Several 
bronzes and many fragments of vases bear archaic inscriptions. The 
inscriptions found number about 60 : the most ancient are earlier than 
the iv century' b. c. ; the most recent date from the n or in century a. d. 
Some of the inscriptions found are of importance. One of them has 
reference to the Boeotian Confederation. From others a long list of 
magistrates and artists of the vi century B. c. has been obtained. From 
two ex-votos bearing inscriptions, we learn that musical contests took 
place at the temple every fifth year. — Bull, de Corr. Hellen., May-Nov., 
1885, pp. 474—481 ; Athencemn, May 31. 

Corfu. — Mr. Deberton, formerly British consul at Corfu, has left his 
valuable collection of books to the Ionian Library. Mr. Woodhouse, 
who was Director of the Mint at Corfu has left his collection of anti- 
quities to the Archaeological Museum of the island. — Cour. de l’ Art, 
July 10. 

Delos. — The Greek Minister of Public Instruction has granted to M. 
Homolle permission to take up again the explorations at Delos, which 
were carried on by him until recently with so great success. He renews 
his investigations under an archaeological mission from the French Gov- 
ernment. The exploration of the temenos has been finished as far as 
possible, and has resulted in determining the circuit of the walls, the posi- 
tion of gates, and the system of roads, as well as the names of several 
points of the sanctuary. It has been proved that a medieval city was 
grouped around the religious and military buildings of the Knights of St. 
John. Among the discoveries are fifty fragments of sculpture, and several 
terra-cottas and pieces of bronze. The most singular monument is a sculp- 
tured vase signed Ipliikatides of Naxos, which school flourished from 
the vii to the v cent. b. c. The 224 fragments of inscriptions dating 
from the v to the I cent. b. c. are divided into accounts, decrees, choragic 
and dedicatory inscriptions, epitaphs, and stamps of amphone. Some 
have as many as 200 and 250 lines, and one has 600. They give much 
information on the history of Delos, the Kyklades, Rhodos, and all Greek 
countries, as well as on their commerce and political economy. — M. 
Homolle at the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres , in the JRevue 
Critique, Nov. 2, p. 349. 
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Delphoi. — On the road from Amphissa to Delphoi some primeval graves 
have been found. The Greek government has sent to Olympia Professors 
Kastorchis and K. Mylonas to effect the delivery to the Germans of the 
duplicates of antiquities still there. — Bed. Phil. Woch., July 4. 

Elateia. — In the last number of the Journal, p. 229, was mentioned 
the remarkable discovery of a stone with an inscription declaring it to be 
from Kana in Galilee where Christ turned water into wine, and with traces 
of an inscription scratched by Antoninus of Piacenza, who in his Itinera 
Latina speaks of having gone to Kana and of having sat upon the very 
couch on which our Lord sat, and written the names of his parents on it. 
In a letter to the London Athenaeum of June 27, 1885, M. Spyr. P. Lam- 
bros says that, having been appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, along with M. Dorpfeld and the Archbishop of Patras, to go to 
Elateia and examine the stone in situ and then have it removed to 
Athens, he took occasion to study Elateia carefully with a view to throw 
light on the matter. M. Dorpfeld’s view was that, when the inscription 
of Antoninus was cut on it, the stone formed the upper part of a chair. 
But M. Lambros was unable to find the slightest traces of this scratched 
inscription which M. Diehl laid such stress on, while M. Diehl’s absence 
in Asia Minor prevented explanation. In the other inscription, the word 
oho-;, as M. Diehl gave it, should be oho. M. Lambros notes as curious 
the number of associations with the holy places and sufferings of Christ in 
the neighborhood of Elateia. The name “ Jerusalem ” clings to old 
monasteries and grotto-churches in that district. Of interest also is the 
discovery made by M. Lambros that the Church of the Virgin, in which 
the stone was found, was built above the ruins of an ancient temple. This 
temple was 44.60 by 20.40 metres, and the breadth of the cella within was 
about 8.80 metres. On the site of the temple was found a stele with this 
inscription : — 

Tlovrlw l--oiildir;rt IJotrstSai’/i Kpmoo uti'i 
7] so^aiiivT/ too no ’a/lOrpe Osui 

TjluOlooi trwzijpa^ vizif) zpoyb-;”)'; re xa\ abzmv 
Y-fii xa'i zsxituv /.at a<fizlpu>-j a/.byur;. 

From this one would judge that the temple was of Poseidon: but Pau- 
sanias mentions only a temple of Asklepios, besides that of Athena 
Kranaia, outside the town. M. Lambros is inclined to think that this is 
that temple of Asklepios. In the temple, according to Pausanias, was a 
statue of the god by the Athenian sculptors Timokles and Timarchides. 

The temple of Athena Kranaia was, according to the French explo- 
rations, 33.10 by 13.60 met. On the northern side were found the lower 
portions of ten columns still in situ. Originally the temple was supported 
on its north side by a stone breastwork. Considerable remains of the 
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statue of Athena have been found. They show the goddess in warlike 
guise, as Pausanias describes her. More than six hundred terra-cottas 
have also been found. All the remains have gone to enrich the local 
museum of Drachmani. — Athenaeum, July 4. 

In the Bull, de Corr. Hellen. for March, 1885, M. Paris publishes a new 
fragment of the decree of Diocletian, which fixed the maximum price of 
materials for vestments. 

Eleusis. — The excavations at Eleusis have been going on since June, 
1882, and have cost the Greek Archaeological Society of Athens some 
10,000 1., of which 8,000 1. had to be paid for the cottages of villagers on 
the site, before work was begun. Mr. Joseph Hirst, in a letter to the 
London Athenaeum of August 22, 1885, gives an account and a diagram 
of what has been accomplished up to that date. We give a reproduction 
of the cut in figure 16 on the next page. 

In Nov. 1884, a fine piece of masonry 50 met. long and 8 met. high was 
exposed to view in front of the temple. This must have served as a foun- 
dation for the eastern portico. The wall was of poros and went down to 
the solid rock, being in some places of seventeen courses of regular 
masonry. This wall has now been covered again. 

Where the northern buttress E stands, an irregular line may be seen 
dividing the original wall of the cella from the newer wall of the portico 
built 120 years iater. The older wall is whiter than the new, and is dis- 
tinguished also by masons’ marks, — M, N, Q. being commonest, though P 
and A occur frequently ligulate and sometimes askew. Thus Vitruvius’ 
statement, that the portico was built by Demetrios Phalereus long after 
the original temple was planned by Iktinos, is confirmed. 

From the front of the portico to the north-east of the temple, the recent 
excavations have shown three distinct kinds of walling. The first piece 
is of polygonal blocks of blue marble, cleverly fitted together. This wall 
is cut by foundation walls of the temple and portico, and partially masks 
them, and so must be of ancient date. It shows traces of fire, and may 
have belonged to the buildings destroyed by Xerxes. Farther from the 
temple, and running north and south, is another wall of fine squared 
white stones, drafted at the jointings, so as to look panelled. This wall is 
faced only on the east, and is filled in behind with earth so as to make a 
terrace, which may have belonged to the pre-Periklean temple. In that 
case, we see that this terrace faced due east, instead of south-east like the 
later structure. Further off again to the north has been discovered a 
thick wall of unbaked bricks, standing upon two courses of regular 
masonry. This wall seems to have been doubled, at a time later than its 
first erection, by the addition of a slighter wall on the inner side, the 
intermediate space being filled with rubble. The total width of it now is 
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4 2 metres. We may remark that this wall is of great interest from the 
manner of its construction, and efforts should be made to preserve it from 
the weather [cf. Journal, p. 46 seq.]. 



Fig. 16 . — Plan of Temple of Eleurn, June, 1885. 

Lrau-n to scale ( half size ) of plan by Doerpfeld , 1883, by Walter Rauiley, C. E. 


A Temple built by Perikles. E Buttresses. 

B Pre-Periklean Temple. F Staircase. 

C Portico. G Niche. 

D Entrances. 


The temple itself may be described as a hall 55 m. square, divided into 
six or eight aisles by seven rows of six columns each. These columns were 
somewhat rude and of poros, 1 1 m. in diameter. On some of the founda- 
tions a few feet of the original columns remain. On the sides of the tern- 
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pie, two on each of three sides, are openings for doorways. The hack 
alone has no openings, being built against the side of the Eleusinian 
Akropolis. The rock of the hillside is roughly cut, at the back and for a 
little way on each side, into steps or seats for attendants or spectators. 
Just south of the temple a flight of steps is cut in the hillside leading up 
to a terrace, on which the worshippers might walk and refresh themselves. 

It has often been supposed, from the appearance of the piles of rubbish, 
that the floor of the portico was higher than that of the temple. But the 
recent excavations have shown that the pavement of the temple was in 
reality about 25 centimetres higher than that of the portico, just enough to 
allow water to run off easily. Therefore the numerous theories of initiation- 
chambers and so forth must be abandoned. But M. Philios inclines to 
the opinion that the temple consisted of two stories, the lower 51 m. 
high, so that the second story would be on a level with the platform in 
the rock mentioned above. This interesting suggestion receives a sort of 
confirmation from Plutarch’s statement that the lower columns of the 
temple were erected by one architect, the upper by another. 

But perhaps the most interesting discovery of all those made recently, 
is that of the piers of the columns of the original temple of Eleusis 
destroyed by Xerxes. This temple occupied what is the north-east corner 
of the later temple, and its dimensions have been made out with consider- 
able certainty. It was about 25 metres square, and apparently contained 
25 columns, five rows of five columns each. It has not yet been made 
out with certainty whether it occupied exactly the north-eastern comer of 
the new temple, but present indications are that it did. [A note in the 
Berl. Phil. Woch. of Oct. 10, gives later information, showing that the 
older structure covered about half the site of the new, and occupied 
precisely its N. W. corner, so that the N. and W. walls of the two temples 
corresponded exactly]. 

We may mention that, at the foot of the staircase in the side of the 
Akropolis, there is a niche (marked G in the plan) large enough for a 
life-size statue or an altar. The piaster on its sides, which has a finely 
polished surface, is now fast crumbling away from exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

Epidauros. — The second stele of miraculous cures at Epidauros is 
translated by Salomon Reinach in the Revue Arclieologique for May, pp. 
265-270. — Cf. Journal, p. 95. 

Krete. — The Porte has authorized the Italian government to proceed 
with a series of excavations in the island of Krete. — Conr. de VArt, 
June 29. 

M. Halbherr, the discoverer of the Gortyna inscription, has laid bare 
additional portions of the wall in which the inscription was found, but 
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■without further discoveries. Three statues have been found on the 
island, one of marble and about 2 metres high. They have been sent to a 
private museum at Herakleion, in Krete. — -Athenaeum, July 25. 

Nemea. — Several fragmentary inscriptions from the ruins of the temple 
of Zeus and a neighboring ruined chapel have been published by M. G. 
Cousin and M. F. Durrbach. — -Bull, de Corr. Hellen., Mav-Nov. 1885. 

Peiraieus. — On the east side of the ancient harbor called Zea by Kie- 
pert, Munychia by others, have been found remains of a rectangular build- 
ing 70 by 10 metres. The building was open in front, toward the sea, and 
closed behind by a finely-built wall. The space within was divided, by 
rows of columns and abutments in the wall behind, into compartments 
about 8 m. wide. All the columns have been broken off, at about 1.30 m. 
from the ground. In front and between the rows of columns is a space 
filled by a mass of masonry visible for a length of 10.40 by 3.30 m. wide, 
and sloping down toward the sea, which is 30 m. distant. Piers of stone 
extending straight out into the harbor can be seen along its edge, some 
exactly opposite such of the rows of columns as remain on the shore above 
them. Evidently, the building was what the Athenians called vsdxrotxos, 
a ship-house, and the inclined plane was used for drawing up the ships to 
their compartments under cover. Some 14 m. distant, behind and above 
this •/s<o/r»’x<>s, a wall has been found, which may have belonged to some 
naval storehouse. All these remains attest the splendor of the Athenian 
naval constructions.— Athemeum. 

Tan agra. — There has recently been discovered in the necropolis here a 
tomb, on the walls of which were paintings in encaustic, representing a 
weaver, several household utensils, a horse, a landscape with houses, etc. 
These paintings are thought to date back as far as the in century b. c. 
They show great technical skill. A portion of the paintings, representing 
a room in a house, and a horse’s head, have been transferred to the museum, 
in order that the colors may be preserved. — Cour. de V Art, Sept. 18; 
Athenmm, June 20. 

Tiryns. — On August 10, Dr. Schliemann gave an account of his recent 
excavations at Tiryns, before the Arch Ecological Society at Carlsruhe. 
The work was begun in April last and continued until the end of July, 
during which the greater part of the accumulated rubbish, which had 
previously been left undisturbed, was cleared away as far as the circuit 
walls. The first result was the determination, that the palace and the 
circuit walls were of the same age and built upon the same plan ; this being 
proved by the harmony of the course-lines and the structural disposition. 
Several chambers were discovered of similar dimensions, about 9 feet 
square, roofed by false arches formed by projecting courses. These are 
supposed to have served as store-chambers; and the circumstance that 
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they exactly agree with corresponding chambers in the Byrsa of Carthage 
has led Schliemann to suppose that both Tiryns and Mykenai were Phoe- 
nician colonies. Only in one point do the chambers differ in the two 
localities, — the back wall of those at Tiryns is straight, at Carthage half- 
round. Another result of the work was the discovery of a great flight of 
steps on- the west front, forming a second entrance to the citadel, narrower 
than that on the east side, and to be regarded as a sort of a sally-port. 
In the inner part of the palace was found a round sacrificial pit, by the 
altar of the main court. It is 90 centimetres deep and 1.20 m. wide. 
Numerous potsherds of the Mykenaian style were dug up, some bearing 
new motives of ornament ; also a figurine and a spindle-whorl. In the 
S. E. corner were discovered a large number of small painted figures of 
gods, apparently a votive offering. — Berl. Phil. Woch., Aug. 22. 

Dr. Dorpfeld has caused to be removed the vast heap of earth piled 
upon the walls built on the mound where the ancient palace-fortress stood. 
The immense size of the walls can now be appreciated. They are at least 
40 ft. thick. The most recent discovery is an outer staircase of sixty steps, 
and a row of rudely vaulted chambers in the thickness of the wall, only 
twenty feet above the plain. This flight runs up the mound on the side 
of the sea. The steps are low and of easy ascent, like other very ancient 
Greek steps. The rooms are on the east side. The vaults are not true 
vaults, and are built of unhewn stones. The chambers may have served 
for soldiers or slaves. — Athenaum. 

N.B. — Dr. Schliemanu’s book on Tiryns is just issued. 

ITALY. 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Bologna. — The tombs recently opened here (see JorKNAL, p. 234) belong- 
ing to the period between the v and the hi century b. c., are distinguished 
from other ancient Etruscan burial-places by a great number of sepul- 
chral steles with bas-reliefs, containing figures of foot soldiers and knights, 
chariots drawn by winged steeds. Mercuries (Psychopompi) ; sometimes 
such subjects as a large ship surrounded by waves, or a siren with a fish’s 
tail holding with her hands a large block of stone, which rests upon her 
head.— Rev. Arch., 1885, i. p. 394. 

Castelletto Ticino.— Continuation of the excavations already noticed 
on p. 234. Among the objects of importance was another cida a cordoii 
whose cover was in the form of a bronze cup with strange figures of 
winged animals and monsters like those on objects found in the territory 
of Este . — Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, p. 27. 
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Corneto (Tarquinii). — The excavations undertaken on the territory of 
Corneto-Tarquinii last winter continued from Dec. 15 to February 1. They 
brought to light exclusively (with the exception of a few isolated tombs of 
the m or n cent. B. c.) tom be a fossa and tornbe a camera of the earliest 
type of the Tarquinian necropolis, which Helbig denominates tombe a 
corridoio. These tombs consist of passages excavated in the rock with a 
barrel-vault, having a bench cut out along each long side, or sometimes 
one only, on the right. As these kinds of tombs are found together, it 
would seem that the earlier tombe a fossa continued in use for some time 
after the introduction of the tombe a corridoio ; hence the objects con- 
tained in both are often identical, and make it easy to trace the transition. 
The tombe a fossa here discovered belong to a relatively late period, as is 
shown also by the fact of the absence of any coffins, the bodies being 
simply laid on the ground and protected by stone slabs. The greater 
part of the tombs found were untouched, and the undisturbed condition 
of their contents has made it possible to obtain a clearer insight into the 
burial customs of the Tarquinians, and into the use of several classes of 
objects concerning which there had been until now some doubt. The most 
important result of these excavations has been to throw light upon the 
development of the local keramies. It is proved, (1) that the primitive 
manufacture, found in the earliest tombe apozzo, was continued through 
the periods of the tombe a fossa and the tombe a corridoio, that is, until the 
sixth century b. c. ; (2) that the manufacture of baechero nero was slowly 
evolved from the keramies of the tombe a pozzo, and was only well 
developed in the more recent tombe a fossa, beginning therefore only with 
the close of the seventh or during the course of the sixth century b. c. 
(the manufacture of figured vases began only after the importation of 
Corinthian vases to Tarquinii) ; (3) that the potters of Tarquinii began to 
use the lathe only in the sixth century b. c. Prof. Helbig gives a very 
detailed account of the character and contents of every tomb. — Bullettino 
dell’ Instituto, May, 1885, pp. 114—128. 

Este. — Necropolis. — The extensive explorations here are to be fully 
described by the Abbate Soranzo, but Sig. Orsi examines, in the Bullet- 
tivo dell ’ Instituto, some few of the most important objects found on the 
Kazari estate. 

Florence. — Almost all the important vases in the Greeo-Etruscan 
Museum have been photographed for the use of scholars. — Cour. de V Art, 
April 24. 

Kume. — On a stele recently found here is an Oscan inscription, the fifth 
found in Kume. It is of far greater importance, on account of its length, 
than the others, which contain only proper names. — Not. d. Scavi, 188-5 
p. 322. 
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Nemi. — At the foot of the cliff on which Nemi stands, lies a flat rectan- 
gular piece of ground called “II Giardino,” the site of the celebrated 
sanctuary of Diana Nemorensis. The Giardino, which is the property of 
Prince Filippo Orsini, is an artificial platform nearly 300 by 170 metres, 
supported on the side of the lake, 100 m. distant, by a substruction -wall 
with triangular buttresses. On the other sides the space is enclosed by a 
wall (supporting the slope above) ornamented with niches 4.45 m. in dia- 
meter and 5.90 m. distant from centre to centre. The whole rectangle faces 
the south. For more than a century and a half, discoveries have been 
made at U Giardino. But recently Sir John Saville Lumley, the English 
Ambassador at Rome, has undertaken more extensive excavations, with 
most interesting results. The buildings on the platform were not regular, 
evidently having been erected at various times ; nor have they been com- 
pletely excavated as yet. But it is clear that the temple was prostyle- 
hexastyle, with channelled Doric columns. The material used is a hard 
peperino, so well worked that it is not easy to find the joints. North-west 
of the temple were the dwellings of priests and attendants, as well as the 
baths— for the Artemisium Nemorense was a famous hydro-therapeutic 
establishment. It appears that Diana was worshipped here as Lucina. 
This is shown by numerous statuettes ; and it seems likely from the form 
of some of these that surgical diseases of various sorts were treated by the 
priests. Already about a thousand of these terra-cottas have been found. 
The ex-votos were exhibited on a vertical surface studded with nails, so 
arranged as to be easily inserted in holes in the backs of the images. F or 
such images as could stand, a surface of little steps was arranged. When 
the images accumulated too much, the priests evidently picked out the 
poorer ones and buried them either in the favissae of the temple, or else- 
where in the sacred space. One of these ripostigli has been found, full of 
machine-made terra-cottas of no value. Among the objects found are 
akroteria from the roof of the temple, with bas-relief-: showing Diana the 
Huntress ; ideal heads of men and women ; hands, feet and legs ; females 
nursing babies ; small representations of homes, oxen, pigs, and birds ; 
archaic iridescent black pottery ; polychrome Italo-Greek vases ; a poly- 
chrome glass vase ; bronze statuettes and utensils, some bearing the name 
of Diana ; many pieces of aes rude and of aes grave signatum ; six or seven 
hundred coins of the Italo-Greek towns ; some inscriptions on marble. 

A most interesting recent discovery is that of a memorial chapel, 6 by 
41 met. The front is designed as a temple in antis with two columns in 
the middle and two pilasters at the corners. The columns are Doric, 3 ft. 
in diameter, with capitals of a single block of peperino, and brick shafts 
channelled and coated with red stucco in the Pompeian style. Originally 
the intercolumniations seem to have been open, but, later, marble screens 
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or plutei were put in. The pavement of the chapel is laid in black and 
white mosaic of the best period, with a border of festoons and garlands, 
and a tablet in the middle containing the following inscription : — “ Marcus 
Servilius Quartus has given to Diana this temple beautifully ornamented 

(a lam exjjolitam ) and [break in inscription] everything which is 

within.” Inside are many things: first, a stele about 1.60 m. high, 
bearing the bust of a lady — Fundilia Rufa. The head is described as 
very perfect in workmanship, and as showing a new and peculiar arrange- 
ment of the hair. Another stele, without bust, has the inscription, 
“ Quintus Hostius Capito, son of Quintus, advocate.” Another inscrip- 
tion mentions a gift to Diana from a certain Tontius. The ctes rude dis- 
covered here shows at once the great antiquity of the temple. It must 
date from the traditional time of Rome. Perhaps its foundation was con- 
nected with the great work of draining the Lake of Nemi, which is not 
spoken of by any ancient writer, and vet is so stupendous that it must 
surely have attracted attention when it was carried out. It is noticeable 
that the platform of the temple must have been under water before the 
tunnel drained off the waters of the lake. — Rodolfo Lanciani, in A the- 
nceum, Oct. 10. Cf. Not. d. Scavi, 1885, pp. 317-821. 

S. Omero.— Near the church of Santa Maria a Vico has been found a 
Latin inscription which shows that the ancient name "of this site was 
Vicus Strament(arius) or Strament(icius), and that there existed here a 
temple of Hercules.— Not. d. Scavi, 1885, p. 167. 

Orvieto.— Comm. Gamurrini reports on an Etruscan construction and 
s acrarium brought to light in the midst of the vast necropolis of Canni- 
cella at the foot of the rock on which Orvieto is built. In his opinion, 
the Etruscans, between the fourth and third century b. c. when the tombs 
around were already constructed, raised a longitudinal wall to sustain 
the ground above, and below it erected a sanctuary whose front was 
adorned with terra-cotta reliefs and small statuettes, and within which 
they established the worship of Venus Primigenia, similar to that of 
Astartc. When, in 489 a. r. c., the Romans besieged Volsinii (identified 
with Orvieto) this sanctuary was destroyed. There remain (1) a statu- 
ette of enus, the type of whose head is archaic and Oriental rather than 
Greek, but whose figure shows the skill of an advanced art ; (2) a beau- 
tiful altar ; (3) architectural fragments of the facade, tympanum, etc.; (4) 
votive objects in terra cotta, statuettes, etc. ; (5) some coins anterior to 
490 a. u. c. — Not. d. Scavi, 1885, pp. 3:1-39. 

Pompeii. In the I ia A olana have lately been discovered three mural 
paintings representing scenes of domestic life. The first shows a young 
Roman haring his slare adjust his sandals, while two companions sit at a 
table drinking ; the second, a young girl dancing to the flute, while a 
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naked slave brings refreshments; the third, a bacehic scene. — Cour. de 
V Art, July 3. 

Rivoli. — An interesting series of objects has been found here, related to 
those of Tarquinii, Bologna, Este, etc. This new series gives additional 
value to the many works of Etruscan type which have been found 
throughout this province, but do not retain any indication of their prove- 
nience. — Not. d. Semi, 1885, p. 239. 

Rome. — Bronze Statue of Bacchus. — A bronze statue found in the bed 
of the Tiber, Sept. 20, has been successfully raised. It was found 
in the mud with the feet uppermost. The workmen first struck the metal 
plinth, which, being hollow, was supposed to be a large bronze plate. But, 
on clearing the sand from below, the men quickly found the feet of the 
statue. It is a youthful Bacchus, a little under life-size (1.58 m.), the 
head with beautiful female head-dress, crowned with ivy leaves and 
berries: the two locks which rest on the shoulders are attached. The 
left arm is bent upward, the hand holding a long vine-crowned thyrsus. 
The right is extended a little outward, and probably held a patera. The 
face is turned very slightly to the right, and the weight of the body rests 
on the right leg, the left being bent at the knee, with only the ball of the 
foot and toes touching the ground behind. The statue is perfect with the 
exception that there is a clean fracture above the right ankle, and that the 
thyrsus is broken into three pieces, which have all been found. The work 
is of great beauty. As far as it is possible to form a judgment, coated as 
it still is in many parts with Tiber sand, it should be attributed to the 
Greco-Roman school of art. The face is strictly ideal, the line of the 
nose straight, and the mouth and chin are clearly and symmetrically 
modelled. The eyes are of marmo palombino, and the lips are inlaid 
with brass. Of the utmost importance is the discovery, behind the left 
knee, of the impress of a coin, which seems to be an aureus of the first 
century of the Empire, imprinted on the wax before fusion. From marks 
of soldering on the plinth it appears, that the god was accompanied by 
the figure of a panther crouching by his right leg. The statue was found 
where the works are going on for sinking the foundations of the middle 
pier of the bridge which is to connect the new' street through the Regola, 
on one side, with the Trastevere, on the other, near the church of San 
Crisogono. This spot is but a short distance from the northern extremity 
of the island of San Bartolommeo; and as a portion, extending more or 
less to where the works are proceeding, was washed away during one of 
the inundations in the Middle Ages, it is probable that the statue may 
have been flung into the river from the northern point of that island, 
where stood a temple of Faunus, mentioned by Ovid in the Fasti. By the 
statue was found a bronze patera, 40 cent, in diameter, with an elegant 
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border. — Not. d. Semi, Sept. 1885, p. 342-8 ; London Times, Sept. 25 ; 
Cour. de V Art, Oct. 16, 1885. 

Statue of a woman. — Behind the Seala Santa has been found a standing 
statue of a woman, 1.80 in. high, in Parian marble. The figure is clad 
in a tunic, with sandals on her feet, and her mantle falling from the hack 
of the head over the lower portion of the body. The left hand, which 
rests against the left thigh, holds up the mantle, while the right elhow, 
left uncovered, is somewhat raised. The manner of treatment of figure 
and garments show this to be an excellent work of the beginning of the 
Empire. — Cour. de I Art, May 1 and June 29. 

Mausoleum. — Before the Porta Salara, nearly opposite the entrance to 
the Villa Albani and close by the old Via Salara, a large mausoleum has 
been uncovered: it belongs to the latest period of the Republic. Its 
complete excavation will require considerable time in consequence of its 
great size. It is supposed to be some 37 metres in diameter, or even 
larger than the Mausoleum of Caecilia Metella, which only measures 
20 met. It is circular in form, and its outer wall of brown stone is a 
metre thick. A large piece of the elegant Ionic cornice has come to 
light, on which is seen the following inscription : — 

V. M. LVCILIVS M. F. SCA. PAETVS 
TRIES. MILIT. PRAEF. FARR. PRAEF. EQUIP 
LVCILIA M. F. POLLA SOROR. 

— Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

Roman house in the Via del Statuto . — In the interesting Roman house 
found in the Via del Statuto, near S. Maria Maggiore (see Journal, vol. 
I. p. 239), further excavations have brought to light (1) a sort of apse form- 
ing part of a nvmphaeum ; (2) a triangular chamber adorned with paint- 
ings ; (3) a square room which must have served as a library, and contained 
busts of celebrated men, among them Apollonios of Tyana, whose-name can 
still be read on the wall ; (4) the lararium already chronicled ; (5) an 
underground sanctuary of Mithras. This last is in a state of perfect 
preservation. The relief of the god, immolating a bull, is in situ (see 
summary of Lull. d. Comm. Arch. Com. 1885, i.). In front were the 
seven foculi or pirei, symbols of the seven planets and the seven grades 
of initiation. A room for baths adjoined the sanctuary proper : its 
conduits are made of bricks stolen from the catacombs and bearing 
Christian inscriptions and emblems — the monogram of Christ, the palm 
and crown, doves. The antique lamps found here show the development 
of their forms. At first they had a ring for the thumb ; then the disk of 
the ring is not pierced ; finally nothing but a knob is found. — O. Marucchi 
in the Rassegna for September ; Cour. de l' Art, May 1. 
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Archaic Necropolis. — A number of archaic tombs have been found in 
the Via detto Statute belonging to the immense ancient necropolis which 
extended over the Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal hills. This group is 
of especial interest because, being built under the foundations of the wall 
of Servius Tullius, it proves that this necropolis, even in its later period, 
to which this group belongs, is anterior to the agger. A careful study has 
been made of the whole question by M. S. de Rossi in a first article in 
the Bull. d. Comm. Archeol. Com. di Roma, 1885, No 1, of which a sum- 
mary is given in this number of the Journal. 

Portico. — By the Seiarra palace have been found remains of a portico 
with fine columns of cipollino in position. — Not. d. Scavi, 1885, pp. 70, 250. 

Via Appia. — About three miles from the porta S. Sebastiano near the 
W. side of the Via Appia, there have been uncovered portions of a fine 
building of the second century comprising about ten bathing halls, lined 
with marble and with niches for statues. — Ibid. p. 71. 

Summer Theatre . — In the terrace of the gardens of Maecenas a little 
summer theatre has been discovered. It is sunk in the ground, paved 
with bricks, surrounded by a double course of tiles, to prevent dampness, 
and lighted above by an open central lantern. This may have been 
covered with a velum . — Cour. de I’Art, June 5. 

The works in the Tiber, by the side of the Farnesina, have brought to 
light several bits of ancient work. Among these are gold rings, a bas- 
relief, a patera with the maker’s mark, and a Bacchus of red marble 
with eyes of enamel. — Cour. de T Art, Aug. 28. 

Among the interesting objects lately found at Rome are rings with bezel in 
the form of a clover-leaf ; forks with two or three prongs (much older than 
the famous forks of Theodora) ; and a large travelling-litter, for eight 
porters, fitted up for sleeping, eating, drinking, and writing. — Cour. de 
FArt, June 5. 

Removal of Antique Statues. — Some time ago the municipality of Rome 
had the two sphinxes at the foot of the ascent to the Capitol removed, and 
placed in the museum, while perfect copies were substituted for them. 
The same is to be done with the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. Moulds have been prepared, and when the copy is ready the 
antique will be carried to the museum. — Cour. de FArt, Aug. 21. 

The Museo Borgia of the Propaganda has recently been enriched by a fine 
collection of ancient Greek and Roman coins. — Cour. de FArt, June 19. 

Museum of the Collegio Romano.— A. collection of ethnological objects 
from Hindustan has been sent by Signor Giovanni Galliano to the Col- 
legio Romano at Rome. — Signor Luigi Bruni of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
has given to the Prehistoric and Ethnographic Museum of the Collegio 
Romano his collection of Mexican antiquities. — Cour. de FArt, Aug. 28. 
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Nat: Museums . — Two new museums are being founded in Rome, one on 
the Coelian Hill,, the other in the Baths of Diocletian. The former, called 
the Museo Urbano, will occupy a surface of 11,000 sq. met. in the botanical 
garden opposite S. Gregorio in Monte Cello, and is being built from the 
designs of engineer Sneider. At first only four halls will be built for the 
exhibition of the antiquities discovered since 1870, and to these will be 
added new discoveries as they are made. Here will be placed not only 
the many important works hidden away in store-houses, the recently-found 
ten sculptured sarcophagi of the Licinii (Journal, p. 237-39), the two 
bronze statues of athletes (p. 236) and that of Bacchus (p. 443), but also 
the statues now exhibited in the wooden rotonda added, some years ago, 
to the Capitoline Museum, to receive the finds on the Esquiline. 

The ministry of Public Instruction has just founded in the Baths of 
Diocletian, in the cloisters of Michelangelo, another museum : for this 
purpose the cloisters are to be slightly modified and raised several metres. 
Among the works al read}' on exhibition here are the frescos discovered at 
the Farnesina, and the works of art brought to light during the works 
on the Tiber, or found on land belonging to the State. 

We may also mention a third museum — not of originals but of casts 
— formed by Prince Torlouia. He entrusted its formation to Prof. W. 
Helbig, the well-known arehseologist of the German Institute, giving 
him unlimited credit. The result is a very choice collection taken from 
all the large museums of Europe and covering the entire period of classic 
art, from the vi cent. B. c. to the Roman period. — Cour. de V Art, Oct. 30 
and Aov. 6, 1885. 

Selinus (Sicily). — Prof. Salinas calls attention to a recent discovery of 
early silver coins, many of them very archaic, made near this site and com- 
prising 48 tetradraehms of Katana, Gela, Himera, Leontinos, Messana, 
Egesta, Selinus, Syrakuse, Athens, and Rhegion. Some of these are 
cpiite new (Himera) and others are extremely rare (Egesta, Gela, etc.). 
Seven of the Svrakusan coins bear names of artists. This treasury was 
probably hidden at the time of the first destruction of Selinus by the 
Carthaginians in 409 b. c., as not even the more recent of the coins can 
be posterior to that date. — Not. d. Scavi, 1885, p. 327. 

Syrakuse. — On the occasion of the construction of the railway from 
Syracuse to Lveata some important work was undertaken in the necro- 
polis of Fusco near Syracuse. This necropolis, known since 1874, is that 
used by the first Greek colonists, who established themselves at Ortygia 
in the eighth century b. c., and also by those at Akradina and Aeapolis : 
it covers a surface of about three kilometres and adjoins the prehistoric 
necropolis of the aborigines. The tombs, all cut in the tufa, vary in Size. 
The largest contain a sarcophagus. In some of the smaller tombs cylin- 
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drical cavities were made to contain ossuaries or large vases, covered by 
tufa. The numerous vases of ever}' kind are all archaic. The figures are 
in incised outline, and are painted in black on a yellow ground ; the 
subjects are either zones of animals and monsters, or human figures. — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1885, pp. 49-54. 

Vetulonia (near Colonna, prov. of Grosseto). — Since the discovery by 
Sig. Falchi of the site of this ancient city, it has become an important 
centre of excavations. Those undertaken at the Poggio della Guardia un- 
covered about four hundred tombe a pozzo , most of them more primitive 
than the similar ones at Tarquinii, not beiug as deep or as wide, and not 
containing the stone vases in which, there, the cinerary urns are placed ; 
the urns at Vetulonia being placed simply at the bottom of the well. The 
contents of these tombs is also meagre as compared with those of Tarquinii. 
At various points in this region tumuli have been found raised on circular 
terraces formed of great granite blocks, and similar to examples in Mari- 
time Etruria. On the colie Baroncio the Signori Guidi found a group of 
tombe a pozzo of a later period than most of the preceding, and similar in 
construction and contents to those at Tarquinii. Prof. Helbig calls 
attention to the light thrown upon the course of Etruscan emigration by 
the fact that Vetulonia exhibits an earlier stratum than does the territory 
of Tarquinii so far as it is at present known. Vetulonia, being at the 
North, must have been first occupied, and probably represents the civili- 
zation brought by the Etruscans from the other side of the Apennines. — 
Bull, dell’ Instituto, June, 1885, pp. 129-135. 

A report by Sig. Falchi and a long and minute diary of the excava- 
tions by Sig. A. Pasqui are published on pp. 98-152 of the Notizie degli 
Scavi for this year, accompanied by several plates. Sig. Falchi conjec- 
tures that this vast necropolis contains tens of thousands of tombs, and 
rivals in extent those of Bologna and Corneto-Tarquinii, while it surpasses 
them in antiquity. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. ' 

Bologna. — The picture-gallery has at length, after a law-suit of twelve- 
years, obtained the collection of the Marquis Giacomo Zambeecari. The 
collection contains, among others, works of Guercino, Palma, Paolo 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and Correggio. — C'our. de I Art, May 1. 

Brescia. — Rotonda or Daomo Vecchio. — The building of this famous 
circular church has hitherto been attributed to the early Lombard 
period : by some to 662-71 ; by others to c. 774 ; while the best authori- 
ties, like S. Quintino, Oderici, and especially Dartein, have considered it 
to belong to the ix century, and to about the year 838. All these eon- 
9 
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jectures have been overthrown by the recent discovery, on the demolition 
of one of the piers, of the following inscription used as building material : 
Qui fuerat mitts pat tens hmnilisque Sacerdos / Ingenio pollens nobilitate 
vigens / vita nam semper 4/7: spent rite regebat / ill his metam novimus esse 
bonam, turn pprio reddens animam de corpore pulchro / corpus hitmo sepelit 
sps astro, petit / vos rogo lec-tores qui earptis acta Taphonis / in Diio valeas 
dicite corcle pio / Anno Dominicae inearnationis ' G CCLXCVII • ind / III 
ID ' Aprilium • feliciter migmvit ad Xpm Cs. Among other fragments of 
inscriptions found during the repairs was one of a certain Albericus 
presbiter, also of the ix century. The first inscription, bearing the 
date of 897, would not have been used as building-material till some time 
after its original erection, and this would bring the construction of the 
Rotonda down to at least the xi century. A thorough examination of 
the building, made possible by the removal of all the plaster, mortar, 
and later additions, had led the architect, Sig. Arcioni, to propose a later 
date for the construction, even before the discovery of the inscription. 
From the ground up to the vault it is built in perfectly regular courses 
of calcareous stone ; while the massive piers are formed irregularly of 
stones of varying thickness, height and quality, the largest of which were 
evidently taken from other buildings— some of the Classical and others of 
the Lombard period. 

The discovery that the Rotonda is a work of the xi or xn century is 
a severe blow to the supporters of an important early Lombard school 
as the source of the European Romanesque. — Not. d. Scan, Sept. pp. 
383—5. 

Florence. — During the restoration of the church of the Santa Trinita, 
the important discovery was made in the Bartolini chapel of a fresco due 
to the hand of the Calmaldolese Don Lorenzo Monaco (xv century). It 
represents the death of the Virgin, and recalls the manner of Fra 
Angelico. His frescos in the Ardinghelli chapel, said by Vasari to 
contain portraits of Dante and Petrarch, are unfortunately past restora- 
tion. But the works ot the Giotteschi and of Giovanni da Milano in the 
sacristy of Santa Croce have been restored, it is said, successfully. — Conr. 
dc r Art, June 26. 

Milan. — The Capelin della Pieta of the church of San Satiro, said to be 
the work of Bramante, is to be restored. The work has been entrusted to 
Signor Enrico Strada. The church of Santa Maria delle Grade, now 
threatening ruin, is to be restored.— Conr. de VAR, May 1 and June 26. 

An important picture by Mantegna, representing the Madonna and 
C hild surrounded by singing cherubs, has been discovered at the Brera. 
Lutil its recent restoration it was. ascribed to the school of Giovanni 
Bellini. — Academy, May 13, p. 391. 
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Cathedral. — The designs which are to be consulted by the artists who 
will compete for the restoration of the fayade have been finished, and the 
program for the competition, in which artists of all nationalities are 
invited to take part, will soon be published. — Cour. de l’ Art, Nov. 13. 

Ravenna. — King Humbert has signed an aet, establishing at Ravenna a 
Byzantine Museum. The municipality of Ravenna will furnish the 
ground for the new museum, and the State will erect the building. The 
Library and Museum of Classe will give, the first, its rich collection of 
sculptures, its rare Byzantine antiquities, and its famous golden breast- 
plate ; the second, its large and fine collection of arms and armor, mostly 
of the vi cent. a. d. — Cour. de I'Art, Sept. 11 and 18. 

Rome.— The Pope has just placed in one of the galleries of the Library 
of the Vatican the works of art inherited by him from Cardinal de Fal- 
loux. Among the objects are a picture by Pinturicchio, a terra-cotta by 
Luca della Robbia, a Christ attributed to Giovanni da Bologna, and an 
important series of objects of the Middle Ages. — Cour. de I’Art, June 19. 

New courses in Archeology. — The initiation by the Roman Historical 
Society of these courses relating to the archeology and history of 
mediaeval Rome is of the utmost importance, as will be seen from a 
simple reproduction of the program: all the professors are well-known 
and trained masters in each specialty. 

Practical Course of the Methodology of History, for the year 1885, initi- 
ated by the R. Societd Pomona di Storia Patria : — 

1. Paleography : G. Levi for codices, and F. Carta for ornamentation. 

2. Diplomatics : E. Stevenson. 

o. Medhevul Latin and Dialects of the Roman province: E. Monaci. 

4. History of law and administration in the Roman province during the 

Middle Ages: F. Schupfer and C. Corvisieri. 

5. History of mediaeval Art in the province of Rome : G. B. Giovenale. 

6. Criticism of historical sources : U. Balzaui and O. Tommasini. 

7. Topography : G. Tomassetti. 

8. Historiography : G. Cugnoni. 

9. Bibliography : G. Manzoni. 

In this year’s Aechivio Sig. G. Tomassetti begins the second part, or 
rather volume, of his learned aud exhaustive treatise on the mediaeval 
topography and monuments of the Roman Campagna, entitled, Della 
Campagna Romana nel Medio Evo. — Archivio della R. Soc. Rom. di Storia 
Patria, 1885, fasc. i-ii. p. 255. 

Forza d'Agro (Sicily). — Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul. — Prof. Sali- 
nas calls attention to the Greek inscription over the door of the fine and 
well-preserved church, which gives 1171-72 as the date of the building, 
and 0 -fuuTouaitTTop ripdpSog 6 &pdpxui, “Gerard the Frank,” as its 
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architect. This is the first documentary proof we have of the existence 
of Norman architects in Sicily. — Not. d. Scavi, 1885, p. 86. 

Venice. — In removing the pavement from above an old tomb in the 
chiesa de’ Miracoli, which is now being restored, a beautiful bas-relief 
representing the Last Supper was found. — C'our. de l’ Art, Aug. 28. 

VANDALISM IN ITALY. 

Florence. — The work at the Mercato Vecchio has lately involved the 
demolition of the buildings between the vie Caliniem and dei Speziali and 
the piazza dei Tre Re. This has led to the discovery of mediseval and 
ancient substructures which are demolished as soon as found. An alley 
was discovered running from the via dei Pittori to the Albergo della Cb rou- 
tine, bordered by low doors of the xiv century opening into well-vaulted 
halls whose substructures were enormous walls formed of squared blocks 
belonging to the Roman constructions of this quarter, the most ancient of 
the city. The destruction of these remains of great interest for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Florence, without even any record being made, is 
deplorable. — Revue de l’ Art Chretien, 1885, i. p. 406. 

In the Via Nazionale there is a niche or tuber naeolo, which is one of 
the most remarkable of Luca della Robbia’s terra-cottas. Recently a 
young man was set to cleaning this work of art. He placed a ladder 
against the head of one of the Apostles. The head fell to the pavement 
and was dashed to pieces. — C'our. de l’ Art, Aug. 21. 

Rome. — A correspondent of the Courrier de l' Art (Aug. 28) says 
that, among the buildings condemned to destruction by the re-building 
of the city, are the palace and tower of the Anguillara. These buildings, 
in the Trastevere, are precious remains of mediseval architecture, the 
tower dating perhaps as early as the xiii cent. The architecture is 
throughout of the character peculiar to the Guelphs, to which party the 
Anguillara family belonged. Efforts are being made by prominent people 
in Rome to save these interesting remains. It is suggested that a square 
should be laid out about them, and that the building should be used for a 
museum, to relieve the older museums of the city, which are overcrowded. 
— Cour. de l’ Art, Aug. 28. 

Viterbo. — Violation of the remains of Clement IV. — The tomb of Pope 
Clement IV (1265-68), in the church of Santa Maria de’ Gradi, was 
broken open at night, on the 19th of last May, by the secretary of the 
municipality and the city engineer, with a band of workmen, who also 
opened the wooden coffin which they found within the sarcophagus. The 
next morning they returned, accompanied by the sub-prefect and the 
syndic, took the corpse out of the coffin, tore off from the body the pon- 
tifical ring, gloves, and sandals, cut off all the embroidered parts of the 
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rich and artistic robes, huddled the remains into a box and sent it off to 
the municipal buildings. All this was done without any official report 
being made. Such an act of brutal vandalism ought to be punished by 
the law. — Revue de I Art Chretien, 1885, in. p. 406; Amer. Architect, 
July 11, from the Italian journal La Stampa. 

MALTA. 

Phoenician Inscription. — At the Catacomb of San Paolo at Rabato, 
IN otabile, Dr. Caruana recently found a Phoenician inscription (8 by 
7 ins.). It w r as engraved upon the jamb separating the first two cells on 
the right side of the entrance-corridor. It is on limestone, and much 
injured : still, Prof. Savce, from an indistinct squeeze, was able to distin- 
guish the first word as Baal ; adding, “ the inscription is quite sufficient 
to prove that the tomb to which it belongs was the tomb of a Phoenician, 
constructed before the Christian era; and, considering the rarity of 
Phoenician tombs and the questions that have been raised respecting their 
identification, this is itself a matter of great importance.” This remark 
extends to the whole group of tombs, as Dr. Caruana has observed traces 
and fragments of other Phoenician inscriptions on the walls of the same 
gallery (141 ft. long, 3J ft. wide, and 5 ft. high) near some of the other 
cells, two of which open out on its right, and one on its left side, while 
two others open out of a room (9 } ft. by 7 1 ft.) at the end of the gallery. 

Engraved Gem. — Mr. A. Camillieri discovered an agate of the best 
Greek workmanship. Obverse : Apollon and Artemis in the centre, with 
the signs of the zodiac around the edge. Reverse: a lion grasping the 
head of a bull ; around, the inscription MEAITAIQN . — These items have 
been kindly furnished by the Hon. John If orthington, U. S. Consul at 
Malta. 

FRANCE. 

Aire-sur-l'Adour. — A temple of Mars Lehunnus, a Gallic divinity, has 
been found here. M. Taillebois has described this interesting discovery 
in a brochure. — Cour. de l’ Art, Sept. 18. 

Besancon. — In this ancient town, the Vesontio of the time of Julius 
Csesar, the interesting identification of the Monficulus Capitolii of Marcus 
Aurelius’ time was made by M. Castan some little time ago. The Capi- 
tolium, an artificial rock eight and a half metres in elevation above the 
ancient level, was piled up in imitation of the Tarpeian Rock at Rome. 
The archaeological novelty lies, however, in another part of Besancon, 
near the Rue ties Arenes, a street which has preserved its name almost 
unchanged from the Roman time. It was already known that ruins of 
the adjacent arena or amphitheatre had been displaced by Vauban late 
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in the seventeenth century (1678), to make room for his fortifications. 
Last July, in enlarging the courtyard of a barrack, the workmen pushed 
toward the walls of Vauban. Their excavations revealed massive curving 
walls connected by equally massive walls radiating at right angles to the 
curving galleries of the amphitheatre. The remains promise to be more 
important than those of Padua. Vauban, indeed, destroyed much of 
the ancient structure ; but the eastern parts of the outer walls remain, 
the grand entrance and main staircase, the vomitoria, and three of the 
oval galleries just mentioned. The area thus far uncovered is perhaps 
1,500 square metres, and much more remains hidden by Vauban’s great 
wall which rises over the western foundations of the amphitheatre. 
When this now useless rampart is thrown down, as some day it must be, 
to provide new room and a boulevard for this growing city, a much com- 
pleter restoration of the Roman arena will be possible. At present three 
architectural epochs are represented upon the same spot : first, the arena ; 
then, a beautiful mortuary chapel of the year 1301 ; lastly, the massive 
wall of Vauban, cutting through Roman masonry and medieval ceme- 
tery, and using the materials of each. The discovery of this little chapel, 
Saint- Jacques dans les Arenes, is one of considerable interest: completely 
inhumed for centuries, it was completely preserved. It is of the purest 
style of pointed architecture ; even the frescoes upon its walls need but a 
little restoration. In this chapel many tombstones had been piled at the 
time of Vauban. The upper one, carved in a very pure style, represents 
the full-length figures of two ladies, probably of Italian origin, named 
Bien venue or Benvenuto : the date of sepulture is 1328. A larger stone 
below this is ornamented with portraits of a family whose name has not 
as yet appeared. The municipal council has already voted money to 
remove the debris of the excavations, and the work will be carried on 
under the scholarly and judicious direction of MM. Castan and Ducat. — 
2s. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 27. 

Blois. — Royal Castle . — Year the tour de V Observatoire which formed 
part of the old chateau of the xnr century, there has been discovered the 
staircase leading to the subterranean halls of the ancient fortifications ; 
also the walls of the fortifications which, passing through the palace of 
Gaston d’Orleans and the dungeon, join the tour des oubliettes . — Cour. de 
l’ Art, Nov. 13, 1885. 

Choulans. — The works on the railway at Trion (St.-Just) have led to 
the finding of a Roman cemetery. The monuments are of cubic form 
with sculptured Doric friezes, bases with mouldings, and cornices : they 
consist of a solid basement with sepulchral chamber, and above this an 
open square chamber with an altar, surmounted by a circular lantern to 
contain the statue of the defunct. Revue Arch., May, 1885, p. 330. 
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Lyon. — The Archaeological Society has undertaken to remove from the 
Saone certain large Roman slabs of stone, bearing inscriptions, which 
were thrown into the river in the xn century to make a dike. Several 
of the slabs have already been removed. One of the inscriptions informs 
us that a part of the public buildings of Lyon in the i and n centuries 
were constructed by a contractor of Treves. It is interesting to find that 
there existed in the Roman Empire large firms of contractors for public 
works, which extended their operations far and wide. — Cour. de l’ Art, 
June o. 

An inscription of the n century, found at Lyon, mentions the name of 
Constantinius Aequalis as exercising the profession of barbaricarius, one 
who embroidered figures of men and animals with threads of gold and 
various colors. His rich tomb shows him to have been a man of fortune 
and high social position. — Rev. Arch., May, 1885, pp. 329-330. 

Marson (Marne). — At the sitting of the Acadcmie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, of July 3, 1885, M. Alexandre Bertrand called attention to 
recent discoveries of Gallic burial-places made at this place by M. Auguste 
Xicaise. The finds include bracelets, swords, vases, torques, etc. M. 
Xicaise presents the hypothesis that the torques was worn only by women. 
In 2,500 cases where the bones of warriors were found, no torques accom- 
panied them. — Cour. de l’ Art, July 10. 

Paris. — Chapel of St. Julien-le-Pauvre. — Admirers of mediaeval archi- 
tecture will be pleased to learn that the public may be at last permitted 
to admire the charming chapel of St. Julien-le-Puuvre, among the build- 
ings connected with the old Hutel-Dieu. Red tape has hitherto kept 
closed this admirable bit of early Pointed architecture, contemporaneous 
with the choir of Notre Dame. The Commission des Monuments Histo- 
riques has decided to appropriate the chapel for a museum of old Paris. — 
Chronique des Arts, Oct. 31. 

Chapel of St. Agnan. — This curious and venerable monument is men- 
aced with destruction. It is situated at Xo. 19 rue des Ursins, beside 
Notre Dame, and is now a dyer’s shop, lined from vault to floor with 
shelves and piles of goods. The chapel, which is attributed to the year 
1118, and was built by the Chancellor Etienne de Garlande, consists of 
three bays with ogival vaults, separated by semi-circular plate-bande 
arches. The arches rest upon clustered columns of three engaged shafts, 
with capitals of varied design, including animal and vegetable subjects. 
On some of the capitals appears a fleur de Us of which the lance-head 
form suggests that the origin of this emblem of royalist France may have 
been the javelin of the old Franks. The Commission des Monuments 
Historiques is doing what it can to secure the preservation of this inter- 
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esting relic of the Middle Ages. — Chron. des Arts, Oct. 31 ; Com. de 
V Art, Nov. 20, 1885. 

The Museum of St. Germain has obtained a number of bronzes found 
in Gaul, among them a Roman eques from Orange, and a Diana seated on 
a boar, from the Ardennes. The figure of the goddess resembles that of 
the goddess Arduinna upon a bas-relief dedicated at Rome by one of the 
Remi. — Cour. de V Art, June 19. 

At the Ecole de Medecine on the rue Antoine-Dubois, workmen have 
unearthed some bas-reliefs in stone with allegorical figures, which appar- 
ently belonged to the chapel of the Cordeliers : they are accompanied by 
Latin inscriptions in characters of the xii century. — Cour. de l’ Art, 
Sept. 18. 

The Louvre. — The old Louvre. — During the alterations which have 
been made in the Louvre about and beneath the Salles des Cariatides, de 
la Venus de Milo, and de Melpomene, a portion of the old Louvre, hitherto 
hidden, was discovered. It has been arranged as a memorial of the old 
Louvre, and has been named the Salle Philippe-Auguste. There are 
remains of an ancient tower, portions of Romanesque vaults and arches, 
sculptures, a mediaeval tiled pavement, and other objects. Some of the 
human bones found near the ancient chapel of the palace have been placed 
there. — Chron. des Arts, Oct. 31. 

The Egyptian Museum of the Louvre will soon be extended by the 
opening of two new halls appropriated to recent acquisitions. These 
have been arranged bv M. Eugene Revillout. — Athenccum, Oct. 10. 

Demotic MSS. — The Louvre has recently been enriched by a very 
important collection of Demotic papyri, dated in the reigns of Psam- 
inetichus, Apries, and Amasis. By this acquisition the Louvre obtains 
the finest series of Demotic MSS. in the world. They belonged to the 
Pschelsehon family, and illustrate not only Egyptian history from 
Bocclioris (715 b. e.) to the Arabian conquest, but also the whole history 
of the development of demotic writing. — Cour. de I’Art, Aug. 28; Deri. 
Phil. Woch., Oct. 17. 

The Gallery of the Gladiators at the Louvre, which has been closed to 
the public for nearly two years, has been reopened. 

The Diane a la Biche in the Louvre has been removed from the laro-e 

O 

gallery on the ground floor to the Lacaze Gallery. The Courrier de V Art 
remarks that none of the antiques, not even the Venus of Melos, are well 
placed in the galleries of the ground-floor. But the Lacaze Gallery is 
splendidly lighted, and is in every way adapted for the reception of 
famous statues. 

Antique Bronzes. — The Louvre acquired at the sale of the noted Greau 
collection twenty antique bronzes, among them the celebrated bounding 
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bull, found at Autun ; a charming figure of Mercury, similar in style 
to the reduced Hermes of Praxiteles already in the Louvre; a figure 
of Apollon, of great delicacy of style, found at Patras at the same 
time with the famous Marsyas of the British Museum; and the figure 
of a Greek warrior with helmet and cuirass encrusted with silver, 
of best art, found at Tarentum. — (Jour, de l 1 Art, June 19; Aug. 2 
and 7. 

Collection of Pre-Baphaelite Paintings . — The Louvre, which is so defi- 
cient in works of the early schools, has just made a first step towards 
supplying this need. A small collection of pre-Raphaelite paintings 
being for sale, M. de Ronchaud, the director, and M. Turquet, under- 
secretary of State, made fruitless efforts to obtain the credit neces- 
sary for its purchase. Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, hearing of the 
difficulty, suggested a subscription, and himself contributed 40,000 fr. 
His example was followed by the Baroness Nathaniel and MM. Gustave 
and Edmond de Rothschild, and by many other lovers of art, so that the 
sum necessary for the purchase was finally collected on Sept. 20th. The 
collection thus given consists of, (1) The Dead Christ, by Carlo Crivelli, 
which belonged to the Gallery of Malmaison ; (2 and 3) The Annuncia- 
tion, by Fra Angelico, from the Hamilton collection; (4) The Annur\- 
ciation, belonging to the School of Bruges ; (5) The Virgin at the well, 
by Sandro Botticelli; (6) St. George, by Lucas Gassel; (7) The 
Virgin with the Lily, by Hugo van der Goes, painted by him for Gio- 
vanni Grimaldi. — Cmir. de l’ Art, Nov. 6 and 13, 1885. 

Petit-Mars (Loire-Inferieure).— M. Leon Maitre has conducted exca- 
vations which have brought to light the foundations of a hippodrome 223 
by 174 metres. A Roman road has been found, also, leading in the direc- 
tion of the Loire. The quantity of remains of Roman villas points to the 
neighborhood of a city ; remains of a theatre which could seat 4,000 per- 
sons, numerous ornaments, and pieces of pottery have likewise been found. 
No inscription from which a date can be deduced has, as yet, been recog- 
nized. — Chron. des Arts, Oct. 31. 

Sainte-Colombe-les-Vienne (Isere). — Two beautiful mosaic pavements 
have been discovered here. One, with a vase represented in the middle 
and fishes in the comers, is 3 metres long by 2 in width ; the other, finer 
in design and livelier in coloring, with flying birds, among them a parti- 
colored parrot, is 4 metres by 3. It is known that opposite Yienne, 
on the banks of the Rhone, several Roman villas were situated, and it is 
from one of these that the mosaics came. Other objects were found with 
them, especially a very beautiful head of Minerva in mosaic. — Berl. 
Phil. Woch., July 11. 
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SPAIN. 

Carmona. — Roman Necropolis. — The excavations which have been going 
on here for some time have been brought to a close, and with the objects 
found a museum has been formed. More than 200 tombs have been 
explored : many are extensive, including inside passages, hall for incinera- 
tion, furnace, and funerary chamber : the most remarkable is a circular 
mausoleum of considerable size. Sig. Roda y Dolga, who has reported on 
the discoveries, thinks they belong to the n and iv centuries A. d., and 
that both pagans and Christians were buried in the tombs. — La Oultura, 
Aug. 1-15, p. 532. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Beringen. — The Uistorisch-antiquarische Verein of Sehaffhausen has 
undertaken excavations at Beringen. Traces have been discovered of 
two large Roman buildings of the first or second century. — Academy, 
Sept. 12, p. 175. 

BELGIUM. 

Tournai. — Cathedral. — The demolition of the two large marble altars 
in the transept has unmasked two important series of Romanesque frescos 
dating from c. 1200. That in the N. transept covers a surface 10 met. 
high by 3 wide, and is divided into seven horizontal zones. The subject 
is the legend of St. Margaret of Antioch. The corresponding fresco in 
the S. transept has not yet been uncovered. It is known to represent the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and the scene above is thought to be the Last Judg- 
ment. — Revue de V Art Chretien, 1885, m. p. 406. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — The Berlin Museum has just been enriched by a fine head of 
Athena, of natural size, bearing traces of polychromy on the marble. 

The Museum has obtained from the Duke of Marlborough Sebastiano 
del Piombo’s Santa Dorothea, and two works by Rubens — the Bacchante, 
and Andromeda delivered by Perseus. The latter is one of the pictures 
found in Rubens’ studio at the time of his death. 

An illuminated genealogical MS. oj the xvi century lias recently been 
discovered here. It contains not less than one hundred and fifty minia- 
tures in oil by artists not hitherto known, — Lessnipp, H. Schmidt, Ed. 
W ittjequast, and others. Most of the paintings are of great delicacy and 
are executed on thin leaves of gold or silver. — Cour. de l’ Art, April 17 
and 24 ; July 31. 

Bonn. During some recent work of restoration in the Cathedral at 
Bonn, a Roman votive stone, 2 m. high and 80 cent, broad, was brought 
to light. It contains a dedication for the well-being of the emperor 
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Antoninus Pius (138-161 a. d.), whose name is still to be read at the 
beginning. It was erected by the order of Claudius Iulianus, a personage 
known from ancient writers and monuments. — Berl. Phil. Woch., Sept. 5. 

Homburg. — The clearing out of a cauldron-shaped well near Homburg 
has resulted in the discovery of some interesting remains of the Eoman 
period, such as objects of wood, iron, and ivory, writing tablets, a rake of 
beech-wood with iron teeth, a horse-shoe of the oldest style, etc. Especi- 
ally noteworthy are 21 pieces of well-tanned Roman sandals and shoes, 
of which some are made out of a single piece of leather, part being cut for 
the right foot, part for the left. The soles are fastened partly with iron, 
partly with wooden, nails. The objects have been presented to the Saal- 
burg museum at Homburg. — Berl. Phil. Woch., June 6. 

Kirchheim a. Eck. — There were recently found here two skulls of the 
neolithic age. One, in a good state of preservation, belonged to a woman 
with a narrow, low forehead, and strongly braehyeephalic. The other is 
badly injured, but appears also to have been braehyeephalic. With the 
former were found some pieces of vessels with thick walls and border 
ornaments, and others of finer material figured with leaves; also, some 
well-w'rought stone chisels. — Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

Nurnberg. — The famous Church of S. Sebald is reported to be in 
danger of going to ruin, and can be saved only by a restoration which 
may cost 800,000 mks. A society has been organized in the city to col- 
lect this sum. — Mittheil. d. K. K. Oest. Museums, Nov. 1, 1885, p. 536. 

Obrigheim. — The excavations in the Frankish burying-ground belong- 
ing to the period from the v to the Vir cent. A. n., have been continued 
with abundant results. One grave contained a corpse which, to judge 
from the humerus, must have been more than eight feet in length. 
Armor, weapons, ornaments, utensils of varied description, and a few 
coins, one with the inscription dm . badulia . kex, have rewarded the 
explorers. — Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

Regensburg. — Homan Fortress. — Near the famous Bischofshof, to the 
north of the Cathedral, some Roman remains of great interest have been 
discovered. Regensburg was the site of an ancient Roman fortress, Castro 
Regina, and the north front of the mediaeval Bishop’s palace, parallel 
with the Danube, is on the wall of this fortress, which an inscription of the 
P. P. Dextra establishes as of the time of Marcus Aurelius and Corn- 
modus. During the present summer the discovery was made of the Porta 
Praetoria of this camp, — the foundations, and the arch-way 3 met. high, 
remaining. The width of the gate is 4 m., and the construction is of 
massive stones forming a vault which rests on a simple, but much injured 
cornice. The arch stands at a distance of 7 m. from two towers ( propug - 
nacula ) which flank it on either side. The thickness of the tower wall is 
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7} m., and 11 m. of its length have been laid bare. The whole gate- 
building occupies a length of more than 30 m. Foundations from 8 ft. to 
10 ft. thick connect the gate with the east tower, but only a few large 
square stones remain of the walls of the west tower. 

Roman Baths. — Besides this important find, a further discovery has 
been made at Regensburg, near the Niimberg and Angolstadt railway 
station, of some well-preserved remains of Roman baths. These must have 
extended to a length of 54 m. Already a breadth of from 17-18 m. has 
been laid bare. A large hall has been discovered (19} by 16 m.) having in 
the middle an open water-reservoir (9.80 by 8 m.) of concrete. Through 
an entrance 1.75 m. wide one enters an unheated apartment (6 m. by 5.60 
m.). This opens into a smaller heated room (2.50 m. by 3 m.) which 
served for undressing. Th e frigidarium (6 m. by 3.75 m.) is reached from 
a vestibule by some steps. Going west from the vestibule one gets to the 
tepidarium (6 by 9 m.), thence to the caldarium (9.20 m. by 61 m.), with 
a semi-circular piscina (rad. 2f m.) supported by two massive columns. 
There are two heating ovens ( praefurnia ), one (3.50 m. by 8.50 m.) 
to the west of the caldarium, the other (6.30 by 2.30 m.) to the north of 
the tepidarium, with a chamber attached for fuel (6.30 m. by 2.30 m.). 
The caldarium, tepidarium, and dressing-room are furnished with hypo- 
causts of the usual form, and are connected by flues with the praefurnia. 
The stamps on the bricks show that these baths were built by the Cohors I 
(Flavia) Canathenorum ; and it is probable, from the coins found in the 
ruins, that these date from the first half of the second century a. d. The 
building was probably destroyed at the beginning of the Marcoman war, 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. — Athenceum, Oct. 10. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Carnuntum (Deutsch-Altenburg'. — The excavations, begun here some 
time ago, are being continued, in order to disengage entirely the 
remains of the Roman fortress, where Marcus Aurelius lived so long and 
composed his Meditations. Already the forum has been cleared, together 
with the remains of several temples near by, especially a temple of 
Mithras. A fine statue of Hercules, and many smaller objects dating 
from the second and third centuries A. d., have been found. The forum, 
in the centre of the fortress, is a construction surrounded with columns and 
pillared halls, and enclosed on the S. by several sanctuaries, and on the 
W. by numerous chambers. Between the fortress and the “ Heidenthor,” 
a square tower was discovered. Among the smaller objects was a gold 
clasp with inscription, a silver spoon, a marble and a terra-cotta head, two 
torsi, arms, inscriptions, glass vases, and pottery. — Cour. de V Art, Aug. 14 ; 
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Miltheil. d. K. K. Oest. Museums, Nov. 1, 1885, p. 535 ; Berl. Phil. 
Woeh., Oct. 31. 

Uttendorf. — III one of three mounds explored was found the skeleton 
of a Teutonic warrior : in the centre of the mound was his gold diadem (?), 
on the W. side his chariot and lance, and on the E. two vases and a num- 
ber of bronze ornaments . — La Cultura, Aug. 1-15, p. 528. 

Vienna.— Among the recent discoveries in the Fayoum papyri at 
Vienna is a short fragment of a Gospel which differs from Matthew 
(xxvi. 30-34) and Mark (xiv. 26-30) far more than these from each 
other, though it approaches nearer to Mark. Another consists of the 
remains of a papyrus manuscript of Plato’s Gorgias, of the n century 
A. d., with variants from the received text, and written in the fairest 
Alexandrian caligraphy. The collection has now furnished specimens 
from Homer (over 200 verses), Theokritos, Thukydides, Aristotle and 
Plato, and is especially rich in materials for fixing the dates of the 
Imperial period. Latin papyri are rare, but have reached the number 
of 38. Hebrew epigraphy has been enriched by specimens at least two 
hundred years older than any hitherto known, and to the Arabian has 
been contributed an additional piece belonging to the first century of 
the Hegira. 

A large number of fragments from the same Fayoum library are in 
the possession of the Berlin Museum, and some parts of them have 
already been published. Of these fragments some 2500 are known to be 
Greek, 500 to 600 Arabic, 300 Coptic, 100 Pehlevi, 40 Demotic, 22 
Hebrew, 10 Coptic-Arabic cypher, 7 Greek shorthand, 3 Latin parch- 
ment, 3 Syrian papyri, 1 Hieratic. — Berl. Phil. Woch., July 11. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople. — Beneath a mosque in the Salma-Tomruk quarter 
has been discovered a church which must have been entirely covered 
with frescos, judging from the many that remain ; among which are an 
Ecce Homo ('?), a Virgin, and a John the Baptist. — Cour. de VArt, Nov. 13. 

ROUMANIA. 

Tomi-Kustendje (Dobroutcha). — On this site, on the borders of the 
Black Sea, have been discovered a number of coins bearing, on one face 
the words Metropolis Ponton Tomeos with the w inged figure of Jupiter, 
on the other the effigy of an Emperor, e. g. Gordian, Caracalla, Maximi- 
anus, Constantine, etc. This and other discoveries seem to prove that 
this city is the ancient Tomi, where the poet Ovid lived. Forty of these 
coins have been presented by M. Remus Opreanu to Sig. Bruto Amante, 
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who has given twenty to the municipality of Rome, and an equal number 
to Sulmona, the poet’s birthplace. — Cour. de l’ Art, Oct. 16. 

RUSSIA. 

Kieff. — The Vossisehe Zeitung reports that lately, when the foundations 
were being cleared for a building close to the St. Sophia Church at Kieff, 
the workmen came upon some weapons, colored earthenware, and an urn, 
all in excellent condition. The urn contained a set of female ornaments 
in perfect preservation, the importance of which consists less in their 
antiquity (probably the tenth or eleventh century) than in their complete- 
ness. The urn was well fastened and had evidently never been disturbed. 
Along with other articles there were nine old square silver coins known 
as “ grivna.” There is a complete head-dress, consisting of a lace work 
of indescribable intricacy, but which has been kept in its original position 
by silver plates to which it is sewn. The silver plates are oblong, sur- 
rounding the head and forming a sort of diadem. A quantity of silver 
and gold pendants were suspended all around these plates ; the pendants 
which would come over the ears being much larger than the others. 
There were silver bracelets and necklaces; and a gold ring, which is 
not soldered, but welded, and probably belongs to even an older 
date than the other objects. There was a considerable quantity of other 
silver and gold ornaments, chiefly pendants, many of which show ex- 
tremely fine filagree work. The larger gold objects are of the class 
known as cloisonne work. All the ornaments show' finish and taste ; and 
if they are of native origin, they are evidence of the perfection to which 
the arts had been brought in Russia nine centuries ago . — Saint James’ 
Gazette, Sept. 12. 

NORWAY. 

The completion of the great work of Prof. Olaf Rygli, keeper of the 
Christiania Museum, entitled Norshe Oldsager, (London, Sampson Low 
& Co., 4to.) will now greatly facilitate the study of Norwegian pre- 
Christian antiquities. 

Hopperstad. — The process of restoring a characteristic old w'ooden 
church at Hopperstad, in the Hardes district of Sogne, has brought to 
light an interesting Norwegian mediaeval relic. In a closed niche, a 
book, consisting of six wax tablets, was found, carefully enclosed in a 
casket of wood and leather. The tablets are of boxwood covered with 
wax, each tablet having a thin border, which, while preventing the 
tablets from adhering, have kept them in excellent preservation. 
The contents are chiefly drawings, made by a fine style, representing 
scenes from village and rural life. At the end there is a large catalogue 
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in Latin of various kinds of animals, with a translation into old Nor- 
wegian ; and from this it has been conjectured that the greater portion of 
the book dates from the close of the xm cent. But there are indications 
that a part of the book is of earlier date. The tablets are fastened together 
at the back, and the cover is carved and inlaid with small pieces of differ- 
ently-colored woods. The book has been placed in the Museum of 
Antiquities in the University of Christiania, and it is intended to publish 
it shortly in fac-simile. — St. James’ Gazette. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND. — Alnwick Abbey. — The Archaeological Society of Durham 
and Northumberland by digging on the site of Alnwick Abbey has been 
able to trace with accuracy the position of the church, chapter-house, 
refectory, cloisters, and other buildings of Alnwick. — Academy, Sept. 5. 

Arundel. — The Duke of Norfolk is beginning the restoration of the 
ancient choir at Arundel, generally called the Fitz Alan chapel. The 
part now undertaken is the wooden vaulted ceiling, most of which fell in 
the 18th century. — Athenccum, Sept. 12. 

Bath. — Further excavations near the site of the recently explored 
ancient baths have revealed a second Roman structure, similar to the one 
discovered before, and of circular form. 

Brackley. — In beginning the restoration of the church of St. Peter, a 
fresco was discovered, which must have been painted in the xm century. 
It represents a Descent from the Cross. — Cour. de UArt, June 26. 

Leicester. — On Jewry Wall street remains of Roman pavement have 
been found. — Cour. de l’ AH, July 10. 

London. — British Museum. — The Trustees of the British Museum will 
soon publish their collection of the works of Italian engravers from Fini- 
guerra to Marc Antonio, the preparation of which they have entrusted 
to Mr. R. Fisher. 

Owing to the refusal of the Treasury to grant funds for the enlarge- 
ment of the Elgin Gallery, Mr. C. T. Newton has resigned his charge of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum. Mr. Newton’s 
resignation is definitive. He will hold his office until the end of the 
year. He will continue to occupy the chair of archteology in University 
College. — Cour. de V Art, April 24; July 3 and 10. 

Oxford. — The Ashmolean Museum has received a bequest from Mr. 
John Henry Parker of 500 designs of Ancient Rome, and 3,400 historical 
photographs of Rome and the rest of Italy. — Cour. de V Art, Apr. 24. 

SCOTLAND. — Aberdeen. — The Senate of the University has decided 
to form a Museum of the antiquities of Aberdeenshire and the North of 
Scotland. — Cour. de l’ Art, Apr. 24. 
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WALES.— Caerleon and Caerwent. — The Cambrian Archaeological 
Association at Newport at a recent meeting proposed the formation of a 
committee and of a fund for systematic excavation on the sites of Caerleon 
and Caerwent. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Stone Ruins in the South-West. — At a recent meeting in Albany of 
the National Academy of Sciences,- Maj. J. W. Powell read a paper 
On the done ruins of the Colorado and the Rio Grande, giving the results 
of his travels and explorations this summer in the south-west portion of 
the United States. The sites of six or seven hundred mins of stone vil- 
lages have been found, varying greatly in character. The older ruins are 
at the north. Near the Mexican border are twenty-nine villages now 
inhabited. The newer buildings contain many more rooms than the old 
ones, increasing from two to five up to a hundred. The several classes of 
stone dwellings are those on the plain, those on the cliffs, which are not 
cave-dwellings, the cave-dwellings proper, and the underground dwellings. 
The building art among the Indians of the San Francisco mountains and 
of the Rio Grande del Norte developed in this line, (1) dwellings on the 
plains ; (2) cliff-dw T ellings ; (3) eaves ; (4) pueblos. 

Major Powell discovered in New Mexico, near California mountain, 
what he pronounces to be the oldest human habitation upon the American 
continent. It consists of some sixty groups of villages of about twenty 
houses each, excavated in huge beds of lava, where the rooms are lined 
with a species of plaster, and contain objects which show a more primitive 
type than those of the cliff-houses. In a niche was found a small carved 
figure resembling a man done up, like an Egyptian mummy, in a closely 
woven fabric which at a touch of the hand turned to dust. — American 
Architect, Nov. 28, 1885. 

Mounds of the North-West— Mr. T. H. Lewis, of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, has this year, in prosecuting his archreological researches concerning 
the mounds of the North-West and their contents, made very extensive 
instrumental surveys of the ancient earth-works there. During the ei'dit 
months that the out-door season lasted, or until the 4th of December, he 
has surveyed and described over 2,200 of such structures, of which 106 
belong to the class called “ imitative ” or “ effigy.” The extent of 
country explored for this purpose reaches from Dubuque and Prairie du 
Chien on the south to beyond the falls of the St. Croix river on the 
north. 

A. L. Frothingham, Je. 

A. R. Marsh. 
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ANTIQVARISK TIDSKRIFT FOR SVERIGE (ANTIQUARIAN JOUR- 
NAL OF SWEDEN). Part 8. Nos. 1 , 2. — H. Jat.mar Stolpe, The 
find at Vendel. Late in the autumn of 1881, some workmen, who were 
digging a trench for the foundation of a wall in the church-yard at 
Yendel, came upon some bronze and iron articles at about four feet below 
the surface of the ground. In May, 1882, Dr. Stolpe examined the 
ground thoroughly, and the result was the discovery of eleven graves 
belonging to the late and middle iron age. All except two of the graves 
had suffered desecration at some previous period. Of the two which had 
escaped, one proved, unfortunately, to be that which the workmen had 
discovered. A sword-hilt of gilt bronze inlaid with silver and garnets, 
the decorations of an iron helmet, likewise of gilt bronze, etc., led the work- 
men to think that they had found a hoard of gold. They dug recklessly, 
casting aside what seemed to them worthless, and thus many invaluable 
relics were destroyed either wholly or in part. • In the destruction of 
three blue glass cups science suffered a heavy loss. It can only be sur- 
mised that they were similar to the glass cups of the same epoch discovered 
in England, which were of an elongated conical form, very small at the 
bottom, and decorated with drooping, incurving horns (see illust. in Aker- 
man’s Remains of Pagan Saxondom). Dr. Stolpe thinks such cups were 
of Rhenish origin, whence they spread to England and other lands. 
Another great loss, on account of the rarity of such specimens, was the 
fine iron helmet of which nothing remains save the crest and a portion of 
the settings, all of gilt bronze. All the graves ran in a general N. E. to 
S. W. direction, no mounds had been erected over any of them, and the 
arrangement of the arms, household utensils, bodies of animals etc., w T as 
similar in all. In the first grave the uncalcined body of a man had 
been buried in a large boat. Dr. Stolpe gives a detailed description of 
the size, contents and arrangement of each boat, which is of importance 
in determining the era of their deposit. Many years ago, Dr, Stolpe 
broached the theory that horses were not shod in the late iron age. The 
spikes which he found in the hoofs of the horses in these Yendel graves, 
as well as those in the graves at Bjorko, confirm his views. In one of 
10 463 
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the graves were found many bones of birds, including those of the owl, 
stork, and falcon. The greatest interest attaches to this discovery of the 
falcon, since it furnishes the first direct evidence of the falcon’s status. 
For, that the falcon was a domestic animal like all the rest of the crea- 
tures found in these graves, it cannot be doubted. The fact was already 
known through frequent mention in ancient tradition and songs. Four 
of the graves belong to the middle iron age, the remainder to the late age 
of iron. The nearest parallel to this discovery is the famous Ulltuna 
find ; but the articles found at Vendel are finer and of better workman- 
ship than those from the latter locality. — Hans Hildebrand also contrib- 
utes some observations upon the discovery at Vendel, as a complement to 
Dr. Stolpe’s communication, in anticipation of the publication of a detailed 
description by the Boval Academy of Science, History and Antiquity. 
The discovery of remains of chain-mail in one of the Vendel graves con- 
firms the testimony of still more ancient finds, and throws light upon the 
period at which such mail came into general use. The sword, with its very 
rich hilt of silver, silver gilt, niello, garnets and four small stones, is inter- 
esting for comparative study. While the bosses of Norse shields offer a 
great resemblance to the German forms, the swords are more nearly related 
to the English ; and the mountings of the Vendel sheath bear an interlaced 
ornament of a strongly Irish character, though probably executed in 
Sweden. All the mountings found at Vendel are of the greatest interest. 
The contents of these graves point to a high state of culture, at a period 
upon which the history of the country casts hardly any light. Hildebrand 
concludes, from the absence of any graves of women or children, that 
this was merely the burial-place of the local- chieftains. He holds a dif- 
ferent opinion from most archaeologists on the relation of the earlier and 
later iron ages, and had all these graves been found undisturbed it would 
have been possible to decide whether he is right in supposing that a break 
exists between them. Illustrations are given of the most important 
articles. i. f. hapgood. 

ARCHAOLOGISCHE ZEITUNG. 1885. Ko. 1.- — 1. F. V. Duhn, Rep- 
resentations of Charon (plates 1-3). A publication of a terra-cotta relief 
and two Attic lekythoi in the museum at Berlin (Furtwangler, Kat. der 
Berl. Vasenmm. ir. 2680, 2681). The relief is said to have been found in 
Asia Minor. Prof. v. Duhn thinks it was made in Attica about 400 b. c., 
and compares it with a terra-cotta relief in the possession of Fiirst Liech- 
tenstein in Vienna ( Collection Camille Lecuyer by Lenormant, de Witte 
et al. pi. T 2 ; Frohner, Coll. C. Lecuyer, Paris, 1883, pi. X), said to be a 
work of the fourth century b. c. The two lekythoi are ascribed to the iv 
century. A general discussion of ancient representations of Charon 
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accompanies the publications. — 2. G. Korte, Roma, an antique wall- 
painting in the Palazzo Barberini (plate 4). A more perfect description 
and reproduction of a work published by Bellori, Fragm. vestigii vet. 
Romae (1673) p. 85 (enlarged edition by Xav. Canale with the title 
Ichnographia vet. Romae, 1764, p. 82), and elsewhere. The work is 
ascribed to the time of Hadrian or shortly after. — 3. H. Dierks, On the 
Costume of Greek Actors in the Old Comedy (plate 5). i. The Masks. 
The allusions of ancient writers to portrait- and caricature-masks are 
discussed, n. Clothing. On the evidence of the comic poets and painted 
vases, the actors who took male parts are shown to have worn the phallus, 
and a closely fitting leather suit ; also the IzuipR, a cloak of stiff cloth or 
leather, or an Ijidnov or -plftmv, rarely a chlamys. On their heads they 
wore no hat unless they represented travellers. Their feet were covered 
by Ifjtfidde? or low shoes. The female characters wore a (generally safron- 
yellow) chiton with girdle and a cloak (fyxoxlov). Their head-covering 
was a bonnet or cap (rrxpbyahiC) and a band Qxi-pd). Their shoes were 
the xoOopvot or -epmxat. hi. Attributes. Citizens carried sticks. In 
evening-scenes lanterns and torches appear. Travellers carry their lug- 
gage rolled up aud hung on a forked stick. Two vase-paintings repre- 
senting comic scenes are published with this article, both in the Louvre. 
One is here published for the first time. — 4. Ad. Michaelis, The gaps 
in the Frieze of the Parthenon. By careful measurements and examination 
of the slabs and fragments of the northern and southern frieze the follow- 
ing arrangement is established. Northern frieze: 4 cows with 8 attend- 
ants, 3 slabs ; 4 sheep with 3 attendants, 1 slab ; 3 skaphephoroi and 1 
marshal, 1 slab ; 4 spondephoroi, 1 slab ; 4 flute-players and 4 kitharistai, 
2 slabs ; 17 thallophoroi, 2 slabs ; 10 quadrigae with apobatai in loose 
order, together with at least 7 attendants and one servant, 17 slabs ; about 
63 horsemen in irregular squads and at least 2 other figures, 20 slabs. 
In all 47 slabs. Southern frieze : 10 cows with at least 25 attendants, 7 
slabs; 1 or 2 skaphephoroi, 2 slab; 4 (3?) kitharistai, 1 slab; 18 thalle- 
phoroi, 2 slabs ; 10 quadrigae with armed men in close order, together 
with at least 7 attendants, 10} slabs ; 42 horsemen in regular squads of 
six, 17 slabs; 24 horsemen in irregular squads and 1 attendant, 9 slabs. 
In all 47 slabs. — 5. Miscellanies. Max Friinkel, On the vase in Karls- 
ruhe with a scene from the lower world. The inscription AlflN not to be 
completed Alpu>v or ilaiwv. — 6. Reports of sittings (Jan. 6, Feb. 3, 
Mar. 3) of the Berlin Archaeological Society. 

No. 2. — 1. Paul Wolters, The statues of Eros by Praxiteles. Pausa- 
nias 1 . 20, 1, is discussed together with the statue of a Satyr there men- 
tioned. About the appearance of the Eros in Thespiai we are shown to 
have little or no information. The type of the Eros of Parion is deter- 
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mined by means of 9 coins of Parion. Of the other two statues of Eros by 
Praxiteles mentioned by ancient authors w’e are shown to know practi- 
cally nothing. The so-called Eros of Centocelle is really a genius of death 
and not Praxitelean. — 2. F. v. Duhn, The assembly of the gods in the eastern 
frieze of the Parthenon. The so-called Poseidon is shown to be Asklepios. 
— 8. M. Lehnerdt, Her aides and Acheloos (plate 6). Publication of a 
vase-painting on an amphora with black figures, from Yulci (Brit. Mus. 
No. 536). Discussion of representations of Herakles’ battle with Acheloos. 
— Publication (pi. 7, 1) of a vase with red figures from the Museo Civico 
at Verona. The vase is of Attic origin. The paintings represent (1) 
Theseus and the Krommyonian sow, (2) Theseus and the Marathonian 
bull, (3) a sacrifice. — 4. M. Mayer, Lamia (pi. 7, 2). Publication of a 
curious painting upon an Attie vase found at Kameiros (Furtwiingler, 
Vasensammlung zu Berlin, No. 1934) which is said to represent a meeting 
between Lamia and the Sphinx. — 5. A. Furtwangler, Greek Vases 
of the so-called geometrical style (plate 8). Publication of two vases from 
Athens, now in Copenhagen. Besides animals and other accessories, the 
paintings represent in one case a battle scene, in the other a Pyrrhic 
dance. Also, as vignettes in the text, two paintings from a vase in Athens 
( Annali , 1872, p. 139, No. 15) and an Oriental cylinder. — 6. M. Fran- 
kel, Inscriptions from Mytilene. I. Record of an alliance between the 
Aitolians and the Mytileneans, ascribed to the year 194/193. ix. Frag- 
ment of a decree in honor of Pompeius J^lacrinus. — 7. Hermes as a child 
(plate 9). Publication of a head of Pentelic marble now in Berlin. — 8. 
A. Furtwangler, On plate 1 of Archaologische Zeitung, 1885. In oppo- 
sition to Prof. v. Duhn (v. supra) the two terra-cotta reliefs published 
by him are said to be of Asiatic manufacture (probably from Myrina), 
and not older than the end of the fourth century. — 9. Reports, i. 
Acquisitions of the Berlin Museum in 1884, by Conze and F urtwangler. 
— ii. Sitting of the German Archceological Institute in Rome, April 17. — 
hi. Arclueological Society in Berlin, sittings May 5, June 2, July 7. — iv. 
The Activity of the Imperial German Archceological Institute from April 1, 
188 f to April 1, 1885. harold n. fowler. 

BULLETIN MONUMENTAL. 1885. May-Jnne. — L. Germain, The 

bed of Antoine due de Lorraine and of the duchess Renee de Bourbon 
at the Historical 3Iuseum of Nancy. This is a beautiful piece of orna- 
mental sculpture of the xvi century, decorated with sculptured, painted 
and gilded arms and mottoes. — J. Berthele, The Church of St.-Jouin- 
les-Mames ( Deux-S'evres ). “ This church,” says M. Ledain, “ may be 
considered as the most complete, richest, and broadest type of the 
Romanesque architecture of Poitou during the xi cent.” According to 
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M. B. the nave and transept date from the xi cent. ; the facade and the 
three bays of the nave attached to it, and the choir with its chapels, 
belong to the reconstruction which was begun in 1095 and nearly finished 
in 1130; the vaults are of the xm, and the fortifications of the xv cent. 
— B. de Riviere, Horal inscriptions and devises (contin. from 1877—84). 
— P. Chabdix, Collection of Heraldic paintings and sculptures (contin.) : 
• Plouha, — Lanloup, — Notre-Dame de Confort, — Saint Quay,- — Plourhan , — 
Pleguien, — Plourivo, — Plouezec , — Goudelin,- — Bringolo , — Chatelaudren, 
— Plouagat. — P. Canat de Chisy, The excavations of Saint-Just. On 
the hill of Fourvieres at Lyon, at a depth of more than a metre, a mass 
of debris of the Roman period, 8 or 10 metres thick, has been found. 
It includes many rows of tombs, sculptures, inscriptions, keramics, glass- 
ware, bronzes, etc. A full account of these discoveries is promised. 

July-August. — P. de Foxtexilles, The Tomb of S. Peter Martyr of 
Verona at the church of S. Eustorgio of Milan. Exhaustive description 
of every subject and detail of this chef-d’oeuvre of Giovanni Balduccio 
(1338) : it is valuable as an iconographic study. — A. Ramee, Remarks 
on the glass ivindow of the Crucifixion at the Cathedral of Poitiers. This 
article attacks the conclusions of Mgr. Barbier de Montault developed in 
two articles (Bull. Mon. 1885, i, n) analyzed on p. 254-255 of the 
Jourxal. Pie objects, (1) that the window has all the characteristics of 
Romanesque art, and cannot have been executed between 1204 and 1228, 
but under Henry II (1154-1189) ; (2) that his details about the Blazon 
family are simply chimerical, and that Thibaud never had the title of 
count. — P. Chardix, Collection of Heraldic paintings and sculptures (con- 
tin.) : Plouha,—- Lanloup,— -Notre-Dame de Confort, — Saint Quay, — Plour- 
han, — Pleguien, — Plourivo, — Plouezec , — Goudelin, — Bringolo, — Chatelau- 
dren, — Plouagat. — J. Berthele, The Church of Saint- Jouin-les-Mames 
(Deux- Sevres) (contin.). The facade-sculptures consisting of small iso- 
lated groups are important : their subject is obscure, but M. Berthele 
considers it to be the Last Judgment. The writer completes M. Ledain's 
monograph in certain details. — F. Bkux, Imperial Inscription found in 
the thermae of Cemenelum. The inscription of Septimius Severus dis- 
covered in 1875 and published in the C. I. L. (t. v, n) and by Ed. Blanc 
(j Epig. ant. des AIpes-Maritimes ) has been re-read with greater accuracy 
by the writer. a. l. f., jr. 

BULLETTINO DELLA COMMISSIONS ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE 
Dl ROMA. 1885. No. 1, Jan. -March. — A. Capaxxari, The archaeo- 
logical discoveries made on account of the construction of the palace of the 
Ministry of War (Tav. r, n). These discoveries comprised the houses of 
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the Nunmiii Albini, of Q. Valerius Vegetus, and of Vulcacius Rufinus. — 
C. L. Visconti, The Lararium and Mithraeum discovered on the Esquiline 
near the Church of S. Martino ai Monti. Anticipating the more extensive 
monograph which Mr. Stevenson is to devote to the subject, Comm. Vis- 
conti publishes some drawings of these interesting monuments, with a few 
remarks. The family-chapel ( lararium ) with the statues, etc., contained 
in it, was described on pp. 239-40 of the Journal. On the right, a 
staircase led down to the Mithraeum which contained, in two niches, the 
statuettes of the lamp-bearing ministers of Mithras, and, in the sanctuary 
itself, the usual relief of Mithras sacrificing the bull, and before it the 
altar.— M. S. De Rossi, An archaic Roman necropolis and the part of it 
discovered near S. Martino ai Monti, i. The recently-found tombs of the 
via dello Statuto form but a small part of the vast ancient necropolis 
which extends over the Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal hills ; and this 
first article treats of the general characteristics of the whole necropolis, 
its different periods, and their chronological relation to the agger of Ser- 
vius Tullius. De Rossi repeats the conclusions which he reached in 1880 
( Gli iStudi in Italia, anno hi, vol. n, fas. 4), that the archaic antiquities 
of the Alban hills are to be classified in two great periods of chrono- 
logical development, each with two subdivisions, the second group being 
characterized by the appearance of commerce with the Etruscans : a fifth 
period forms an evident transition to the technique of the first republican 
period of Rome. Finally, it was clearly shown by the contents of the 
archaic Roman tombs, (1) that there dwelt on the seven hills an ancient 
and numerous (Latin) population ; (2) which was evidently the same as 
that to which belong the Alban sepulchres hidden under the ashes of the 
ancient volcano, their metal utensils and terra-cotta vessels; and (3) 
which colonized Rome during the second period of their iron age, at the 
beginning of the commercial relations between Latium and Etruria ; (4) 
finally, that the wall of Servius Tullius stood in close relation to this 
period. The tombs near S. Eusebio and S. Martino, the most archaic of 
those found in Rome, are very similar in contents to those of the first 
Alban period, but are not quite so early, for the reason that the bodies 
are buried, not burnt ; they represent the second epoch of the first period. 
The contents of the group of three tombs discovered in the villa Spit- 
hover show the beginning of the relations between the Latins and the 
neighboring peoples, and belong to the second period : these are of especial 
importance, because they are anterior to the agger of Servius Tullius, 
which surmounts them and which seems to have been built at the begin- 
ning of the last epoch of Latin antiquities, during which the Alban type 
is lost and becomes essentially Roman. a. l. f., .tk. 
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E4>HM EPI5 APXAIOAOriKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1884. Jfo. 4.— S. A. KoUMAXOUDES, 
An Attic Decree. This is inscribed on a stele of Pentelic marble found in 
digging for the foundation of a house at the south end of Athens to the left 
of the railroad to the Peiraieus. About one-fourth of the stone at the top 
is taken up by a cornice and relief, which, however, were mutilated to fit 
the stone in a wall. Still the main outlines of the relief can be distin- 
guished. To the left sits a bearded man with his left hand extended 
forward and upward, while before him, to the right, is a man on horse- 
back, with his cloak (yX apAf) flying out behind him in the wind. Next 
comes the inscription, below which is a long space entirely blank, except- 
ing the word xXl~r h roughly cut, evidently by a later hand. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in the archonship of Antiphon, 418 b. c. H is used for E 
three times, and for the rough breathing in [spdx four times ; /iru>ypa<pa? 
occurs three, times, and auxypayas once. The decree is of the senate and 
people of Athens to fence the sacred place of Kodros and Neleus and 
Basile, and to let out the lands belonging to it. A condition of the lease 
is that the lessee shall plant not less than 200 olive trees, more if he 
wishes. The decree suggests many problems which the editor does not 
attempt to solve, simply throwing out the conjecture that there was a 
sanctuary to Kodros near where the inscription was found, especially 
as it is in that neighborhood that Kodros is said to have fallen. — Ch. 
Tsoudas, Inscription from the Akropolis. This inscription is cut on a slab 
in two pieces, 1.13 m. long, 0.55 m. wide at the widest part. It was found 
in a Turkish wall behind the S. wing of the Propylaia on the Akropolis at 
Athens. The stone is broken above and on the left hand side. There 
were originally as many as 140 or 145 letters to a line, but now nearly 
half are gone. There were two decrees, but only three lines of the first 
remain, giving the result of a vote. There are 60 lines to the second 
decree. It concerns the restitution of shrines and sacred enclosures to the 
gods to whom they belonged. The sanctuaries in question seem to have 
been neglected, and some of them sold by the magistrates, or taken pos- 
session of and used by private persons. From line 30 to the end is a list 
of the sanctuaries restored to their consecrated use. A few names only 
can be made out ; among them, those of Aias, Theseus, Tyche, Eukleia 
and Eunomia. If complete, this interesting inscription would be of great 
importance for the topography of Athens, the Peiraieus and Salamis. Its 
date is later than Pompey, but anterior to Hadrian. — Tassos D. Mer- 
outzos, Notes on ten mummies of the Greco-Roman and Byzantine epochs. 
These mummies were found in the Thebaid in 1884, and presented to the 
National Museum at Athens. — D. Philios, Sculptures from Eleusis. The 
author describes four archaic statues and some fragments found under the 
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limestone pavement of the court of the temple at Eleusis. An accom- 
panying plate gives two views of three of the statues, front and back, and 
a front and side view of the fourth. One of the statues, very small in 
size, is highly archaic in style. Details of the dress were indicated in 
color, abundant traces of which remain. Three other statues are of the 
fully-developed archaic type. They are interesting from a somewhat 
unusual freedom of the lines of the drapery. All four represent female 
figures, and the last three show the familiar gesture of holding out the 
chiton from the body with the right hand. All lack head and feet, and 
are otherwise broken. — I. Ch. Dragatses, Inscriptions from the Peiraieus. 
Several of these inscriptions are given in fac-simile. One inscription, of 
good Hellenic times, gives a list of new citizens. Another records a new 
female name — Ganondika. In the collection are given the letters found 
on the lowest step of the auditorium (xuV.oJ) of the theatre recently 
explored near the Peiraieus harbors. These are the mason’s marks, cut 
on each end of the stones, the ends of two stones that are to go together 
having the same letter. They run from A to ft, then from A A to IT, after 
which no more have been recognized. E is made 0, and X X and 
X- The letters are therefore late, and point, probably, to some repair or 
partial reconstruction of the theatre. — K. Karapanos, The Temple of 
Apollon Hyperteleatas. M. Karapanos describes 51 inscribed bronze rib- 
bons like those previously described by S. A. Koumanoudes in the first 
number of the present volume of the Ephemeris (see Journal, page 262). 
These also were found at Phoiniki, in Lakonika. 18 are given in fac- 
simile of the actual size. One tsenia and two inscribed rims of bronze 
vessels are archaic, belonging, probably, to the sixth century b. c. 0 
appears for Q., E3 for the rough breathing, Apelon for Apollon in three 
of them. The inscriptions usually consist of a name followed by the word 
pyrophoros, or priest, of Apollon Hyperteleatas. The proper names, 
Sosaron, Arsineas, Soeinikos, Kynseos, occur, as do Asopos and Kanopos 
as names of men. I A P P E YOS serves for kpsvs, and ecyeus by mistake 
for the same. Three of these inscriptions are archaic, four Hellenic, and 
the rest belong to Roman times probably after the sack of Delos, when 
the temple here had become an important one, with many priests and 
pyrophoroi. Here may have been the place to which the ancient Delian 
xoanon of Apollon was taken. — The Miscellany contains some emen- 
dations of Eleusis inscriptions, and of one from Delphoi ; a suggestion, 
from two inscriptions and some walls found on the slope of the height 
above the Peiraieus, that a temple of Asklepios stood there ; three short 
inscriptions from Thessaly, one Christian, another of the fourth century 
b. c., with the digamma twice and of the form E, and a short one upon 
a marble base taken from a wall near Beule’s gate on the Athenian 
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Akropolis. This inscription bears the name of the artist Pandios, known 
before only from Theophrastos, who says that he became deranged from 
eating fruit while working in the sacred enclosure at Tegea. The forms 
of the letters refer this inscription to the first half of the fourth century 
B. c. Therefore Pandios must have worked at Tegea under Skopas, and 
hence he was probably a good artist. A. m. wilcox. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOG1QUE. 1885. Jios. 1-2.— E. Babelox, Head 
of a blind man in the museum of Orleans (pi. 1). It was brought from 
Greece by Francois Lenormant, and M. Babelon considers it an ex-voto 
offered in a temple of Asklepios or Hygieia, in consequence of a cure : this 
hypothesis is supported by the evidently personal character of the bead 
(cf. the steles of Epidauros). — G. Scheumberger, Stamped gold bands of 
an archaic period (pi. 2). These fragments, found in Spain near Caceres 
(Estramadura), have been purchased for the Louvre. The figures consist 
alternately of armed horsemen and armed or unarmed footmen of a bar- 
barous and primitive type. The art of these figures seems to be unique. 
M. Reinach suggests to the writer an analogy with certain Libyan rock- 
reliefs (cf. Tissot, Prov. Rom. d’Afrique, pp. 437, 491, 492), and considers 
the bands to be an example of the art of the primitive populations of - 
Spain and Barbary. — S. Reixach, Kypriote heads in calcareous stone of the 
Museum of Constantinople (pi. 3). The head of Aphrodite, soft and heavy 
in style, belongs to archaic Ionian art ; while, in contrast, the male head 
of a priest, noble and severe in expression, is a product of fourth century 
Attic art, from an earlier type. — F. Hauser, Note on a Greek Mirror of 
the Cabinet des Medailles. M. H. gives two principal reasons for regard- 
ing the design on this mirror as a falsification: (1) that the figures are 
drawn on the reverse, which is the mirror side, and that they are evidently 
posterior to the ornamental decoration on the edge ; (2) that they are but 
a bad copy of the famous Etruscan Semele-mirror.— R. be Lasteyrie, 
Inedited Miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (xii cent.) (eontin. ; pis. 4, 
5, 6). The reconstruction of this most interesting specimen of Roman- 
esque miniature painting has been much facilitated by the fine colored 
plates and careful pen tracings made by M. de Bastard. A few of the 
latter are here reproduced ; they represent Odysseus and the Sirens, the 
Pentecost, and Christ treading the wine-press. — F. Ravaissox, The Her- 
akles l-tTpanlCttK? of Lysippos (pis. 7, 8). In the complete absence of any 
authenticated reproduction of any work of Lysippos, M. Ravaisson con- 
siders it important to call attention to the seated statuette of Herakles 
described by Martial and Statius as the image of a tutelary divinity to be 
placed on the table of Alexander the Great, for whom it was made. He 
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restores the statue from a plaster-cast at the Beaux-Arts, and two muti- 
lated marble statues in the Louvre. 

>’os. 3-4-— F. Ravaissox, The Herakles Ixc-pa-Rlio? of Lysippos (con- 
tin.). M. R. signalizes the Lysippian style in a colossal bust from Delos 
in the Louvre, the Belvedere torso, two colossal statues of Herakles in the 
Louvre, the Farnese Herakles, the small statue of the Louvre called the 
follower of Baechus, but certainly a Herakles, etc. — L. Courajod, The 
Bronze David of the Castle of Bury hy Michelangelo (pi. 9). This statue, 
executed by the master between 1502 and 1508, was carried to France, 
and disappeared at the close of the last century. M. Courajod seeks to 
recognize some miniature reproductions of this bronze : he finds one in a 
statuette belonging to the collection of M. Pulszky of Pesth.- — M. Col- 
i.igxon, Stucco bas-relief found at the Farnesina. The subject appears to 
be the game of morra, in which two youths are engaged while an older 
man looks on. In style the figures are remarkable : full of life, delicacy 
and expression, and even having a somewhat modern aspect. They seem 
to be by a Greek artist. — J. De Witte, Venus Cenitrix. This bronze 
statuette, bought by the Louvre from M. Laredorte, was found in Asia 
Minor, and is judged to belong to the third century B. c. — H. de Tschudi, 
The Tomb of the Dukes of Orleans at Saint-Denis (pi. 12). This mauso- 
leum, raised by Louis XII, was ordered in 1502 at Genoa from four 
sculptors, two of whom were noted Florentine artists, Benedetto da 
Rovezzano and Donato Benti. This fact was well known, and the con- 
tract published; but, singularly enough, the monument had never been 
identified. It is in the form of a sarcophagus surrounded by twenty-four 
niches with statuettes, and surmounted by four reclining statues. — E. 
Babelon, The Mosaic of Lillebonne (pis. 13, 14). — A. de Barthelemy, 
Head of a Gaid in the Museum of Bologna (pi. 15). — L. Palustre, 
Virgin of the fourteenth century at the Cathedral of Langres (pi. 16). 
Philip VI presented this charming marble statue to bishop Guy, about 
1337. It shows already the naturalistic influence of the Flemish masters. 
— H. Thedexat and A. Heron de Villefosse, The treasures of silver- 
ware found in Gaul. hi. On the 'principal treasures of silver-ware found 
in Gaul (contin.). Discoveries at Montcornet (1883), Limes (1884), 
Saint-Chef (1760), Bailly-en-Riviere (1852) (the latter two consisting 
entirely of objects in silvered brass or bronze), Saint-Genis, and Le Veil- 
Ion (1857). The paper ends with a careful description of the interesting 
treasury of Montcornet. 

Kos. 5-6. — E. Babelox and S. Reixach, Ancient Seidptures found at 
Carthage ( Museum of Saint-Louis ) (pis. 17, 18, 19). In the growing 
museum placed under the care of Father Delattre are many interesting 
pieces of sculpture, some of which are here described and illustrated. On 
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pi. 17 are four heads of the best period of Roman art (Astarte, Octavia, 
a young man of the family of Augustus, and a youthful female head) ; on 
pi. 18 are three funerary reliefs in the best style of Attic art, but, as is 
evident from certain details, the work of the Roman Imperial period, 
probably of the time of the Flavii. — L. Palustre, Breton Goldsmith-u'orlc : 
a processional cross of the sixteenth century (pis. 20, 21). — R. de Lasteyrie, 
Inedited miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (xn century) (contin. and 
end). Thanks to the copious notes left by M. de Bastard, who appears 
to have contemplated editing the Hortus, M. de L. is able to give here a 
table of all its miniatures, accompanied by notes on all existing plates or 
drawings of them, whether published or inedited. The miniatures number 
333. — E. Molinier, Bronze Ewer representing a Centaur (pi. 22). A 
bronze of the xn cent, belonging to the museum of Buda-Pesth, in which 
there seems to be a confusion between the attributes of a siren and of a 
centaur. — E. Muntz, Notice of an inedited plan of Borne at the end of the 
fourteenth cent. (pi. 23). This miniature exists in the famous Livre 
d’heures of the Due de Berry (-}■ 1416) in the library of the Due d’Aumale 
at Chantilly. The miniatures of this MS. show the hands of at least three 
artists, one of whom was French or Flemish, another, Italian : the latter 
is the author of the plan of Rome, which bears a strong resemblance to 
that painted by Taddeo di Bartolo in 1413-14 at Siena. — G. Perrot, 
Three Sardinian figurines in the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris (pi. 24). 

A. L. F, Jk. 

K. VITTERHETS HIST. OCH ANTIQ. AKADEMIENS MANADSBLAD 
(MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, HIS- 
TORY AND ANTIQUITY). Stockholm, 1884. Jan.-Feb.-Marcli. — 0. 

Montelius, A Gold-find of the Bronze Age (illust.). In 1883 were found 
in Hunestad parish, Halland, A, an open bracelet of gold with cup-shaped 
ends, weighing 80.8 gr. ; B, four spiral bracelets of small double gold 
wire. These objects are now in the State Historical Museum. — W. 
Schurer vox Waldheim, Ancient Remains near the Lanna-Norrtelje 
railroad (illust.). On this line are found numerous stone enclosures and 
mounds evidently marking ancient burial-places. Some of the mounds 
contain bits of bone, fragments of pottery or traces of fire. Near Finsta 
a curious bronze bracelet was found, much corroded. — Oscar Montelius, 
The Origin of the Clasps of the Northern Bronze Age. The primitive 
form of the Northern clasp was derived directly from the primitive 
Italian type, which is the same as that of the newly “ invented ” safety- 
pins (Bull, di paletnologia italiana, 1883, pi. v. fig. 1). Most of the 
Northern clasps, however, have the back part of the pin-head coiled into 
a spiral disk like the front, and hence possess a symmetry not to be found 
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in Italian clasps, though met with in some from Hungary. — Sven 
Sodeeberg, A Christian burial-place discovered in Helsingborg. An 
iron arrow-head, a knife, and other articles of unknown period were found 
with the bodies : also, a small silver coin bearing on one side a crown 
within a triangle surrounded by roses ; on the reverse a bishop’s . mitre 
similarly enclosed. A similar coin is shown by Ramus and Devegge, 
pi. xxxiii, 15. — Ingyald Uxdset, The Rune Lion in Venice. A pre- 
liminary report to the Academy on the inscriptions upon the marble 
lion from the Peiraieus, which now stands at the entrance to the arsenal 
in Venice. There can be no question of a complete translation, as only 
isolated words or groups of words can be deciphered. The inscriptions 
upon the two sides of the lion cannot be regarded as of the same date or as 
belonging together. None of the historical names can be read upon the 
spots where Rath thought he had deciphered them. New drawings of 
the inscriptions are recommended, as photography cannot be employed. 
The Academy has requested J. T. Hansen, architectural painter, to make 
these drawings, and a full report is promised in the Antiqvarisk Tidslcrift 
for Sverige— H. Hildebrand, The new Swedish work on Runes. A 
book upon Norse Rune-stones, whose text should be accompanied by 
illustrations of a quality to meet the requirements of modem criticism, 
has long been needed. The Academy has appropriated 7500 kr. for this 
purpose, for which a donation has already been made, and it is hoped 
that the publication may soon be undertaken. 

April-May-Jnne. — Esaias Tegner , Find of Silver from Grausne, Sten- 
kyrka parish, Gotland. These Cufic coins are compared with those found 
in Botels, previously described in this Journal. The total number of 
coins found at Grausne was 331, those from Botels numbered 2266. — 
Hans Hildebrand, Coinage of the West. Of the English and German 
coins included in the above find, none bear a date later than 976. Many 
silver ornaments found with these coins are described, — pins, rings, etc. — 
Hans Hildebrand, Injury to the Black earth at Bjorko. 

July-Aug.-Sept. Emil Hildebrand, Two finds of Danish Coins of 
the Eleventh Century, lhese finds were made in 1865 in the villages of 
Fjelkinge and Loddekopinge, in Skane. 

Oct.-NoY.-Dec — Sven Sodeeberg, A Burial-chest of the Bronze Age. 
In January 1882, a stone chest was discovered near the shore of Oresund 
in the parish of Hyllie. The cover was missing, but the walls were 
intact. The upper edges of the stones were nearly on a level with the 
ground: this, combined with the fact that no artificial mound was erected 
over it, shows that it belongs to a period not far removed from the 
stone age. Three skeletons were found in the chest. One of them had 
on the right arm an open bronze ring of the type peculiar to the oldest 
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bronze age. — Hans Hildebrand, Two projected Publications. Beside 
the work on Runes, the Academy has decided upon two other publica- 
tions. One is a description of the important Vendel-finds; the other, a 
series of group-catalogues of the objects preserved in the State Historical 
Miiseum and the Cabinet of Coins. Among the objects from Vendel is a 
leathern bit, covered with bronze. Large surfaces are sunk in the gilded 
bronze and filled with red and yellowish-red enamel : probably the 
finest specimen extant of enamel work at the close of the early iron age 
from Norse or German sources (illust.). No. 1 in the series of catalogues 
of the Museum will treat of the Gotland mediaeval finds, which are of 
especial value to archaeological science, and form a group which hardly 
a province in all Europe can equal (7 illust.). — Oscar Montelius, Two 
jinds of the Bronze Age from Skane (6 illust.).— -E. V. Langlet, Report 
on the means employed, during the present year, for the preservation and 
improvement of the ruins of the Church at Visby. L F. iiapgood. 

MITTHEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTES IN ATHEN. Vol. IX. No. 4. Athens, 1885.— H. G. Lolling, 
Topography of Doris, i. Position and size of Doris, n. The Dorian 
Tripolis (Boion, Kytinion and Erineos) is shown to have been increased 
to a Tetrapolis by the addition of Pindos (Akyphas) probably between 
353 and 339 b. c. hi. The ancient Charadra is located at the “ palaeo- 
kastro ” of Mariolates, Erineos near Kato-Ivastelli commanding the chief 
part of Doris, Kytinion at the mouth of the pass of Amblena, Boion and 
Pindos on the two small streams that flow into the Kephissos, from the 
mountains. — F. Halbherr, On an Unpublished List of Names from 
Keos. This list gives some new names of families (»?*«£ or yBrj) and indi- 
viduals. — W. Doerpfeld, The Temple of Sunion (pis. 15, 16). Exca- 
vations were carried on at Sunion by the German Archseological Institute 
under Dr. Doerpfeld’s direction from March 17 to March 30, 1884. The 
marble temple was found to have been built upon the foundations of an 
older temple of poros-stone. Each temple had 6 columns at the ends 
and 13 on the sides (not 12; cf. Expvd. d. Moree ill. pis. 30-37). The 
stylobate of the poros temple was 30.34 m. long by 13.12 m. wide, 
that of the marble temple 31.15 m. by 13.48 m. Numerous stones from 
the older temple were built into the foundations of the other. Wherever 
the greater size of the new temple permitted, the measurements of the old 
temple were retained. The older temple had never been completed. The 
date of neither can be accurately ascertained. — E. Fabricius, The 
Seidptures of the Temple in Sunion (pis. 17-19). Thirteen slabs of the 
frieze are illustrated, of which four whole slabs and three fragments are 
here published for the first time. The frieze extended around the wall of 
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the pronaos above the epistyles. On the long side over the door was 
represented the battle of the gods and the giants. Opposite this was the 
battle of the centaurs. On the short sides were the exploits of Theseus. 
The slabs are in a poor state of preservation.- — U. Kohler, Numismatic 
Notes, i. Description of coins found in 1883 at Pascha in Euboia. ' n. 
Greek electron coinage. Some such coins are conjecturally assigned to 
Attica before the reforms of Hippias. — E. Fabricius, Antiquities of 
Krete : i. Law of Gortyna (pis. 20, 21). Text, in fac-simile and cursive, 
of the law-code of Gortyna, discovered in Krete by Halbherr and 
Fabricius. [A full description of the discovery is given in our Journal 
by Professor Merriam, whose article (pp. 324-350) includes the first half 
of a critical text of the inscription, a translation, and a full comment : 
the conclusion will be given in No. 1 of the Journal for 1886], — Mis- 
cellanies. — Inscriptions. 

Vol. X. No. 1. Athens, 1885. — E. Petersen, On the Ereclitheion. 
The building is divided into an eastern part (the Ka»?) and a 
western (the ohypa). The altar of the Thyechoos is identified with 
that of Zeus Hypatos, and is placed before the northern porch, by 
which Pausanias is said to have entered the building. nposTu/uamv 
is explained as the part of the building before the oriitum, which 
latter is identified with the <pplap of Poseidon. — J. H. Mordtmann, 
On some Divinities of Hither Asia. I. ”0<no$ xa\ Sixmo's, ii. Js; for 
Act. hi. Mr-fn 0za>; A wi[>]0? MeydXuo. Discussion of inscriptions. — 
J. H. Mordtmann, Inscriptions from the Tschinly-Kiosk. Publica- 
tion of 7 inscriptions from the Museum of Constantinople. — F. Marx, 
Bronze Coin of Elaia. Discussion and publication of a coin representing 
Auge about to be set adrift in a chest (cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Mommies 
Grecques, p. 274). — F. D'ummler, Marble Statue in Beyr&t (pi. 1). 
Publication of a group representing Aphrodite and Eros. Aphrodite is 
entirely draped, Eros, who sits at her feet, winged and entirely nude. 
The Aphrodite has a marked resemblance to the Athena Parthenos. 
The head and right forearm of the Aphrodite, and the left hand and both 

feet of the Eros are wanting. The work is ascribed to the iii cent. b. c. U. 

Kohler, Inscription from Samos. The inscription here published refers 
to the sacrificial ceremonies in the Helikonion. The date assigned to it is 
322 b. c. or shortly after.— W. Doerpfki.d, The Propyluia of the Akrop- 
olis at Athens, i. The original plan of Mnesikles (pis. 2, 3). It is shown 
that the S. W. wing of the Propylaia was originally intended to corres- 
pond exactly to the N. W. wing (Pinakotheke), except that the western 
front was to be, not a wall, but a row of 4 columns flanked by antae. 
Moreover, on each side of the central building which has the five 
gates, were to be large porticos or halls reaching to the wall of the 
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Akropolis. These halls were to face the East, the front of each being 
formed by a row of 9 columns flanked by antae. The plan for the 
southern half could not be carried out, because it would have encroached 
too much upon the sanctuaries of the Brauronian Artemis and Athena 
Nike. The breaking out of the Peloponnesian war prevented the comple- 
tion of the northern half. — E. Fabricius, Antiquities of Krete : ix. The 
Idaean Grotto of Zeus. Description of a cave on Mt. Ida in and in front 
of which were found numerous lamps of clay, and a great number of arti- 
cles of bronze, gold, silver, and iron. Several of these are published. 
The articles found in front of the cave are of Greek origin, those found 
inside, Roman. The cave is identified with the grotto of Zeus. — Miscel- 
lanies. — Inscriptions. 

No. 2. — F. Marx, Divinities similar to the Dioscuri (pi. 4). Publica- 
tion of two Boeotian terra-cottas representing twins wrapped in mantles, 
wearing pointed hats. Also as vignettes in the text a similar terra-cotta 
from Olympia (though here the twins are both wrapped in one blanket, 
and wear no hats), and a terra-cotta from the neighborhood of Thisbe, 
representing a woman with a pair of twins on her arm (cf. Arch. Ztg. 
1865, pi. cxcix). These cannot be the Tyndaridai nor the sons of 
Antiope, but seem to indicate a wide-spread worship of some unknown 
twin divinities. — E. Fabricius, Antiquities of Krete: hi. Archaic Inscrip- 
tions. Two inscriptions from Eleutherna and two from Gortyna, all in 
ancient Kretan dialect. The letters have archaic and peculiarly Kretan 
forms like those of the great inscription from Gortyna. — L. v. Sybel, 
Asklepios and Alkon. Alkon is represented as the ancient Athenian 
medical hero who was displaced by Asklepios, as Alkippe was by Hygieia. 
Sophokles as priest of Alkon seems to have brought from Epidauros the 
worship of Asklepios. — A. Nikitsky', On the Delphic Lists of Proxenoi. 
An inscription is published containing a list of names. This is part of 
the list of proxenoi three fragments of which were published by M. 
Haussoullier, Bull, de Corr. Ilellen. vii. p. 191 sqq. Also a number of 
corrections to another list of proxenoi (Wescher and Foucart, Inscr. de 
Delphes, No. 18 — Dittenberger, Syll. No. 198). — U. Kohler, Potamos, a 
contribution to the History and Topography of the Attic Demes. An Attic 
inscription of the second half of the iv century is published. From this 
and two others ( Mitth . iv. p. 102, and C. I. A. ii. 864) it follows that 
there were three Attic demes called /7«ra/i« s \ Their inhabitants were 
called [lordrxwt xaOb-epOev, Il.6-ivsp0ev and Il.AsipnSimrai. These demes 
lay on the coast near Dhaskalio, and AzipdSzs on the neighboring hills. 
Also another inscription containing a decree in honor of the prytanes of 
a tribe. — B. Latischew, Greek Inscriptions in Russia (continued from 
Mitth. ix. p. 231). Seven inscriptions from islands in the Aegean, one 
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from Asia Minor, and ten from uncertain places. These are mostly 
epitaphs. There are two decrees from Amorgos and one from Lesbos. — 
W. Doerffeld, The Propylaia of the Akropolis at Athens, n. On the form 
of the South-west xving (pi. 5). It is proved that the South-west wing of 
the Propylaia had no gable, but was covered by a roof rising from the 
West and North to the walls at the East and South. — E. Loewy, Artist’s 
Inscription from Megara. An inscription Tcpozlvoo avIOyzs. 

A omit-os i-oUi is referred to the famous Sikyonian Lysippos. — U. 
Kohler, Numisma tic Notes (cf. Mitth. ix. p. 354) : hi. The Solonian reform 
of the coinage. The change in the coinage of Athens effected by Solon is 
accounted for by his desire to enable Athens to compete with Chalkis and 
Corinth in foreign trade. — E. Fabricius, A painted tomb from Tanagra. 
A marble sarcophagus, painted inside, is described. On one end was 
painted a horse and weapons ; on the other, a loom. One of the long 
sides was decorated apparently with a landscape ; the other, with various 
tools and utensils. A border in the form of a garland ran around near 
the top of the sarcophagus. — J. H. Mordtmaxn, Inscriptions from Syria. 
Ten inscriptions are published, and the ground-plan of the temple of Bal- 
marqod at Der-el-qal ’a is given. Three at least of the inscriptions refer 
to this god. — Miscellanies. S. N. Dragoumis, ”Titw-os (cf. Mitth. i. pp. 
139-150, 255, 256). — F. Kopp, Terra-cotta group from Tanagra (cf. 
Mitth. x. p. 81). A woman is sitting upon a rock and looking at two 
children lying in a little bed at her feet. — Reports. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1885, I. Jan.-Feb.— Clermont-Gan- 
JS’EAU, The Seal of Obadyahou, a royal Israelitish official (2 figs.). This 
seal, in the possession of Herr Schroeder, German consul-general at 
Bevrut, is, from the form and character of the inscription, to be classed 
■with archaic Israelitish intaglios. It bears the inscription 

"pan iiy i vrtufr 

To Obadyahou, the servant of the King. Possibly to be identified with 
Obadiah (I Kings, 18, 3). — Ed. Flouest, Two Steles of a Lararium (con- 
tin.). ii. The Stele of Montceau (2 figs.). It represents the Dis Pater, 
the supreme divinity of the Gallic religion, with the celebrated sagum or 
plaid fastened on the right shoulder : little hair or beard. The attributes 
portrayed are the vase, double-headed hammer or mallet, and an attend- 
ant dog. — H. Y., Archaeological exploration of the Department of La 
Charente by M. Li'evre (pis. i. ii. Church of Saint- Amant-de-Boixe). — G. 
Bapst, Souvenirs of the Caucasus: Excavations in the main chain (pis. 
m. iv. v.). A report to the Minister of Public Instruction on the 
diggings made in the Caucasus. In the small village of Quittero were 
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opened a number of rectangular stone graves Bodies of men were 
inhumed with heads turned to the south, and accompanied by their arms, 
etc. ; bodies of women were burned, and the ashes deposited in sacks which 
were placed in small graves, a mode of burial antedating the introduc- 
tion of Mohammedanism into Daghestan. On a neighboring mountain- 
height were discovered 33 bronze statuettes, rudely made and peculiarly 
posed, with both hands either pressed upon the stomach or raised 
and extended, with thumbs plunged into the ears. At Parsma was 
noticed a peculiar religious monument ; about it and on its walls were 
found horns of different animals, offered perhaps in sacrifice. In a tomb 
at Phonstio were found a necklace of silver balls, bronze bracelets with 
geometric designs, and other small objects. Diggings at Ardot brought 
to light 2 small bronzes, warriors not unlike the figures represented on 
archaic Greek vases. — Al. Sorlin-Dorigny, Stamps of amphorae found 
at Mytilene. Nineteen amphoric inscriptions, the first published from 
the island of Lesbos. Eight of them are new. The amphorae and 
inscriptions are Bhodian. — Georges Bourbon, Note ■ on the crosier and 
ring of Jean II. de la Cour d’ Aubergenville, bishop of Evreux 1244-1256 
(fig.). — Salomon Reixach, Two Asiatic moulds in serpentine (2 figs.). 
The one in the Louvre brought from Selendj, east of Thyatira, represents 
the Asiatic Aphrodite standing by the side of (probably) the god Bel- 
Nabou ; an example of Lydo-Phrygian art under the influence of Chal- 
dsea. The other in the Bibliotheque Nationale — considered by M. Cha- 
bouillet as representing an idol in the form of Baphomet and referred to 
the twelfth century A. D. — is here classed as Asiatic. — Clebmont-Gan- 
neau, Inedited Greek inscriptions from the Hauran. — A. Baux, Pottery of 
the nuraghes and tombs of the giants in Sardinia (10 figs.). This paper 
describes a number of fragments of pottery from Interroga similar but 
superior to that found in the neolithic caverns of Tamara and S’Oreri, 
and showing no trace whatever of Phoenician influence. — Salomon 
Reinach, Chronique of the East (2 figs.). A review of the discoveries 
made in the Hellenic East and in Greece during the latter part of 1884. 
We would call particular attention to M. Reinach’s description of two 
archaic reliefs from Thasos, of great importance, discovered in 1866, 
which have disappeared since being taken to Constantinople. They 
represented, the first, a Dionysiac procession, in marble of Thasos ; the 
second, Herakles Toxotes, in marble of Paros. The rest of the Chronique 
treats of discoveries in Asia Minor — Troia — Pergamon — Tavion — Ode- 
misch — Constantinople — Athens — Eleusis — Peiraieus — Sunion — Euboia 
— Tiryns — Epidauros — Elateia — Olympia — Oropos — Gudion — Kephalle- 
nia — Egypt — Southern Russia. 
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March- April. — G. Weber, Three archaic Tombs of Phokaia (15 figs.) 
Two are rock-cut tombs doubly recessed and with vaulted ceilings. The 
third is a monolith above ground and of peculiar form. (For details, 
see Journal, pp. 225-6). — H. de Curzon, The Priory Church of 
Champvoux, Ni'evre (pi. vi). From the remains of the walls of the 
former nave the plan of the church may be reconstructed: it shows 
a slightly projecting transept and an apse terminated by three contiguous 
chapels. The arms of the transept have wooden horizontal roofs ; the choir 
and apsidal aisles, plain barrel-vaults. A round-arched arcade separated 
the choir from the apsidal aisles. The apse resembles that of the xi century 
church at Berry, the neighboring province ; the nave, which is the only 
part entirely destroyed, is referred to the beginning of the xii century. — 
G. be la Noe, The frontier rampart of the Romans in Germany (pis. 
vii-ix). An outline of Yon Cohausen’s Der Romische Grenzwall in 
Deutschland. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.) : v. Seal-ring of Autun. Description of a bronze 
ring with a monogram which is deciphered as ENDEVS, the name of an 
abbot of the monastery of Aran in Ireland, d. about 540 A. D. — Cler- 
mo nt-G ann e au, The royal Nabathaean names employed as names of 
divinities. In the Nabathaean inscriptions are found the following 
names: 

■DfoDW — Abdmalkou, Servant of Malkou. 

— Abdobodat, “ “ Obodat. 

rmrroy — Abdhartat, “ “ Hartat. 

ranrray — Abdhodeinat, “ “ Hodeinat. 

From comparison with other sources of information, these names are 
seen to involve names of Nabathaean kings Malkou (Malchus), Obodat 
(Obodas), and Hartat (Aretas), which are of frequent occurrence in the 
Nabathaean dynasty, and offer a striking analogy to Greek and Oriental 
theophoric names. This suggests a cult of the Nabathaean kings. 
Abdhodeinat is identified with Abdhartat. — H. Gaidoz, The Gallic Sun- 
god arid the symbolism of the wheel (contin.) (10 figs.). In Greek repre- 
sentations, the wheel in connection with Apollon has without doubt a solar 
significance. The wheel of Ixion (a secondary myth) is referred to Assyr- 
ian prototype of the winged globe with the sun-god, which again is but 
a specialized form of the Egyptian winged disk, one of the hieroglyphs 
of the sun. Cf. the early Chaldsean tablet of Sippara (Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist, de VArt, t. n. p. 211) where a priest or king is seated before a sun- 
disk. The Roman wheel of Fortune also has a solar origin, a reminis- 
cence of which survives in the feast of Fortuna being held on the day of 
the summer solstice. The small bronze wheels of Celtic origin were used 
as amulets before becoming mere ornaments. — Ed. Dbouin, Observations 
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on Coins tilth Pehlvi and Pehhii-Arabic inscriptions (contin.). The coins 
of the Sassanid period fall into two classes : the first extending to the 
reign of Hormuzd II (c. 300 A. d.), the second, from Sapor II to the 
Arabian conquest. — Emile Duval, Antique head in the Fol Museum, at 
Geneva (pi. x). Catalogued as of best Greek period before Pheidias ; 
considered by M. Duval as Etruscan of Hellenistic period. — Camille 
Jullian, The Antiquities of Bordeaux. Bordeaux is singularly rich in 
Gallo-Roman or, more specifically, Gallic antiquities. This collection 
was begun during the Renaissance, and has been greatly increased during 
the present century. It is badly housed in four inadequate museums. 
M. Jullian makes a vigorous appeal for their unification. 

May. — G. Perkot, The Monument of Eflatoun in Lylcaonia (pis. xi. 
XU., and 2 figs.). A letter from Dr. Maryan Sokolonski, of Count 
Lanckoronski’s expedition to ancient Pamphylia, describes in detail the 
monument of Eflatoun (see Hamilton, Besearches in Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
pp. 350-351). It is situated on the border of a small lake and com- 
posed of 14 blocks of trachyte of unequal size. Each block bears a 
sculptured relief. On the topmost block is a winged disk, the wings 
lowered a little. On a smaller block below are two winged disks, the 
wings raised. These two blocks rest, as an entablature, on two piers 
W'hich are sculptured with huge male figures with hands raised as if to 
bear the heavy weight. Between and on either side of these two piers 
are smaller blocks with sculptured figures similarly posed. Details of 
costume recall the warrior figures of Nymph i and Boghaz Keui. At the 
small village Koclitolu, was found a stone on which are figured in relief 
flowers, leaves, birds, heads and feet of men and birds, and mysterious 
signs forming an inscription (Hittite?) divided into 3 horizontal bands. 
— Salomon Reinach, The second stele of the miraculous cures of Epi- 
dauros. It contains an account of 23 cures ; dropsy, blindness, headache, 
barrenness, gout, ulcer, lameness, etc. It is published in facsimile in the 
Ephemeris, 1885. — Maxime Collignon, General character of Greek 
archaism. The opening lecture of the Cours d’Archeologie at the Faculty 
des Lettres de Paris. — Alph. Baux, On the bronzes of Teti and the 
presence of iron in Sardinia. In letters to M. Perrot and to Prof. Crespi 
of Cagliari, M. Baux argues that the bronzes of Teti Abini (sivords, im- 
plements, and statuettes with right hand extended, of exaggerated propor- 
tions and sometimes having 4 or 6 eyes) are monuments commemorative 
of peace, or success at the chase, and, like the nuraghe pottery of Interroga, 
are prehistoric ; in opposition to the view of Prof. Pais, that they are ex- 
voto offerings of soldiers of the historic period. M. Baux admits the 
probable existence of a bronze foundery at Abini. — Clermont-Gan- 
neau, Two new Phoenician inscriptions from Sidon (1 fig.). A fragmentary 
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inscription in the collection of M. P6r4ti6 at Beyriit, completed by 
means of the similar fragment published by Schroeder, ZDMG, No. 
xxxviii, Heft iv, taf. n, 6 and p. 588. — M. Deloche, Studies on some 
seals and rings oj the Merovingian period (contin.) (2 figs.), vi. vii. 
Description of two gold rings in Baron Davillier’s collection in the 
Louvre; one the seal of Trasildus, an unknown name; the other of 
Felix, a name borne by several celebrities of Merovingian times. 

June. — G. Bapst, Some bronzes of the Museum of Tiflis (pis. xiii. xiv. 
xv. xvi., and 1 fig.). Arms of bronze found at Samtavro and Koban, in 
the Caucasus. The swords have tapering blades, and hilts fashioned for 
extremely small hands ; the axes, engraved and plain, are of various 
shapes. Arrow-heads and arrow-guides (pennes de fleches) are of iron, 
and similar to those found in tombs of Yeskovo of ix-xii centuries. 
Fibulae of peculiar type, ornaments shaped as pairs of horns, and plaques 
of bronze with geometric design of incrusted iron, indicate an early period, 
but add no weight to the hypothesis, that the Caucasus was the cradle of 
the Aryan races. — Clermont-Ganneau, Flies and nets. Herodotos 
ii. 95 explained by modern practice. M. C.-G. observed in Carpentras 
nets with large meshes used as protection against flies. — M. Delociie, 
Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.) (1 fig.), 
vm. A third ring from the Baron Davillier’s collection in the Louvre, 
inscribed s (jrignum or rig ilium) rose. — Eugene Muntz, The Ancient 
Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance (contin.). A collection 
of contemporary documents referring to the reparations of the castle of S. 
Angelo from 1423 to 1544 A. d. — H. Gaidoz, The Gallic Sun-god and the 
symbolism of the wheel (contin.) (2 figs.). The equilateral cross on Gallic 
coins, which became a Christian cross, was originally, on Greek coins, a 
wheel with four spokes, which was a solar symbol. — Ed. Drouin, Coins 
with inscriptions in Fehlvi and Pehlvi-Arabic (contin.). Sassanid inscrip- 
tions of Nnkshi-Rustam, Nakslii-Radjeb, Hadji-abad, Taki Bostan, etc. 
— Clermont— Ganneau, The Phoenician inscription of Ma’soub. 

i yho o^xn p cm Ps i m ccqic xvd miD nsny 
( ? )xncn i pn ^x mcto mncjp i pn tyn ’-ojn mncy 
cd 1 ? i ns p djn tya *nxn afro i px D'PnP ii s 
p cxdd i raflojp nc dcdh ePc d’ i tnix px pxJDnxi 

i •••VD i ?p i 7 pxi cx . . . i ... nrrx rm 

toty] 

Discovered at Bassa by J. Loytved, Danish vice-consul at Beyrut. A 
translation of it is given in the News of the Journal, on p. 427.— Rene 
Briau, Introduction of Medicine into Latium and Rome. 
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II. July-August. — Ed. Drotjin, Coins with inscriptions in Pehlvi and 
Pehhi-Arabic (contin.) (pi. xvm). A description of rare Pehlvi coins of 
Georgia and India. — H. Gaidoz, The Gallic Sun-god and the symbolism of 
the wheel (contin.) (6 figs.). The Christian chrism, labarum, and spherical 
aureole, are referred for their origin to the Oriental wheel. The wheel occurs 
also in Gallic and Gallo-Roman sepulchral monuments. — E. Muntz, The 
Ancient Monuments of Pome at the time of the Renaissance. New researches 
(contin.) (1 fig.). A description of the walls and gates of Rome from an 
inedited anonymous “ Voyage d’ltalie ” by a French traveller who visited 
Italy 1574-1578. — M. Deloche, Studies on some seals a nd rings of the 
Merovingian period (contin.) (4 figs.), ix. Silver ring found at Ar- 
goeuves near Amiens. The group of letters deciphered as giving the 
name E VS ICC, to be read Ensiccii or Eusiceie. The feminine form pre- 
ferred on account of small size of ring. The name Eusiccius was borne 
by a saint of Perigord in the vi century, x. Bronze ring found at Tem- 
pleux-la-Fosse. The monogram deciphered gives Melita, a name mentioned 
in the will of Erminetrudis, in the year 700 A. d. xi. Girdle-buckle with 
seal monogram of Agnus, a name common in the Merovingian period, xii. 
Bronze ring from Chalons-sur-Marne : monogram reads Eulalius or Eu la- 
lie. These names are common in the Gallo-Frank period. — Dieulafoy, 
Excavations at Susa (pis. xix. xx. xxi., and 1 fig.). See Journal, 
pp. 427-28. — Bakon J. de Baye, The tomb of a ivoman of the Gallic 
period in the Marne district (8 figs.). — Joachim Menant, A Cameo in 
the Museum of Florence (1 fig.). The original cameo of the glass-paste 
impression in the Berlin Museum, bearing a helmeted head surrounded 
by an inscription to Marduk by Nebuchadnezzar : “ to Marduk his 
lord, Nabu-kudurri-usur, King of Babylon, for the preservation of his 
days has consecrated it.” The cuneiform inscription, from its form and 
cutting, is assigned to the second Babylonian Empire; the warrior- 
head being added, probably, in the time of Alexander. Menant con- 
cludes that the stone formed the pupil of an eye of a colossal statue 
dedicated to Marduk by Nebuchadnezzar. — Salomon Reinach, Chro- 
nique of the East. A summary of the News of the first half of 1885. 
A large portion of this report is devoted to the antiquities and inscrip- 
tions of the ancient Hypaipa, at Tapai, near the present city of Ode- 
misch, in Lydia, whose ruins were discovered by Texier. Lately, M. 
Demosthenes Baltazzi explored this locality, made some excavations and 
very accurate copies of the inscriptions : M. Reinach publishes the results 
of his researches. The rest of the Chronique refers to Athens — Tiryns — 
Ivrete — Lemnos — Constantinople — Asia Minor (Sterrett’s Journey) — 
Kyme and Myrina — Pergamon — Pompeiopolis. allan marquand. 
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REVUE DE L’ART CHRETIEN. 1885. II. — Paul Allard, Christian 
Symbolism in the fourth century from the poems of Prudentius (second and 
last article). According to the poet, Baptism is symbolized by the blind 
man at the pool of Siloam and by the passage of the Red Sea ; the 
Eucharist, by the miracle of the manna and by the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The Cross is symbolized by the wood cast by Moses 
into the bitter waters (Ex. xv, 23-25), by the brazen serpent, and by 
Moses praying, with his arm extended, against the Amalekites (cf. the 
oranti ) ; the soul, by the dove, and the body, by a vase. Prudentius also 
speaks of such well-known subjects as Daniel, Jonah, Elijah. — J. 
Bethune de Yillers, ^Esthetic Beauty and the Christian ideal ( Les 
Lettres d’un solitaire, par M. E. Cartier). “Beauty like truth has its 
source in God : ” the Christian artist must begin by 7 understanding revealed 
truth, and by acquainting himself with the laws of symbolism which 
depend upon it, with the lessons of archaeology, and the rules of aesthetics. 
His works must reflect the religious, social, and individual character of 
the medium in which they are produced. M. Cartier attacks the Renais- 
sance as an anti-Christian and materialistic movement. — L. de Farcy, 
Embroideries ' and textils formerly preserved at the Cathedral of Angers 
(2nd art. cont. fr. 1884, p. 270) (3 figs.). Important documents on 
vestments of the xii to xv cent. — Ch. de Linas, Early Sculptured 
Ivories (pis. v. VI. and 2 figs.). The crucifix of the cathedral of Leon in 
Spain, now in the Museum of Madrid, is here illustrated. It bears the 
inscription Ferdinandus Rex / Sancia Regina. Ferdinand of Navarre 
married Sancha of Leon in 1037, and died in 1065. Both sides are 
richly sculptured in a purely national style. M. de Linas makes some 
interesting remarks on the early development of the Spanish Romanesque 
as an independent style, and on its relation to Byzantine, Visigothic, 
and French art. — Ch. de Linas, Byzantine Enamelling : the Svenigorod- 
skoi collection. This unique collection has recently been edited by the 
Abbe J. Schulz {Die byzantinischen Zellenemails der Sammlung Sweni- 
gorodsfcoi, Aix-la-Chapelle, 1884, R. Barth). M. de Linas discusses in 
his usual masterly manner the most important pieces, and is inclined to 
diminish the antiquity attributed to some of them by M. Schulz. 

A. L. F., Jb. 

b ART (edited by E. Veron, L. Gaucherel, and P. Leroi : published by 
J. Rouam, Paris). 1885. — This journal, with its sumptuous letter-press 
and superb plates, enters to a certain extent into our field of study, though 
it appeals especially to lovers of art and amateurs. It devotes the greater 
part of its space to the illustration of modern art or that of the Renais- 
sance : still, early-Christian and mediaeval, as well as classic art, are occa- 
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sionallv treated in its pages. Among the articles of more than usual 
interest that have appeared in late numbers, we notice Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins’ contribution on Ghiberti’s Gates , the precursor of his monograph 
Ghiberti et son Ecole, which has just appeared in the series of the JBiblio- 
thkque Internationale de V Art (J . Rouam, ed., Paris); the loggia of the 
Bigallo at Florence by Otto Schulze ; M. Charles Diehl’s essay on 
Ravenna, with its graphic picture of a Byzantine city in the fifth and 
sixth centuries; M. Maxime Collignon’s paper on the Parthenon frieze, 
an extract from his monograph Phidias which is soon to appear in the 
Artistes celebres. M. Victor Ceresole, in his series on Alessandro 
Vittoria (1524-1608), the noted North-Italian architect and sculptor of 
the xvi century and the pupil of Sansovino, rectifies and completes the 
preceding biographies of Temanza and Giovanelli and edits a number of 
interesting documents. Henri de Geymuller, in his article Du Cer- 
ceau en Italic, proves for the first time that the French architect Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau began his career in Italy. This discovery is due 
to the identification, as by him, of fourteen designs of buildings in Rome. 
The date of his stay in Rome is shown to have been 1531 or 1532, and 
this would place his birth earlier than 1515. The designs are now in 
Munich. 

The Courrier de l’Art is issued as a weekly supplement to V Art ; as 
a “ chronique hebdomadaire des Ateliers, des Mu sees, des Biblio- 
theques, des Expositions, des Ventes publiques, etc.” It is indispensable 
for a current acquaintance with the artistic and archaeological activity of 
France, and has valuable correspondence from Italy, Germany and 
Austria. It contains useful references to new publications and to the 
contents of artistic and archteological periodicals, and a considerable 
amount of the latest news, of which we avail ourselves to a large extent 
in the News department of the Journal. a. l. f., jk. 
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CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT MONT- 
BRISON (June 25 — July 2, 1885). 

[In an earlier part of this number of the Journal (pp. 401-4) an 
account is given of the excursions of the congress. Through the kind- 
ness of M. le Comte de Marsy in sending the advance-sheets of the Bul- 
letin Monumental, a notice is here added on the papers read at the differ- 
ent meetings of the Congresses of Montbrison and Antwerp.] 

June 26. — M. Brassaii. Prehistoric studies in the Forez : discoveries 
during the last few years. — Dr. Plique. The stone age : showing the in- 
determinateness of this period. — M. Vincent Durand. Megalithic mon- 
uments of the Forez : a list of these constructions, not numerous in this 
province. — Report on the excavations by MM. Durand and Chaverondier, 
at the Chatelard of Saint-Marcel-de-Felines, which was an ancient Gallic 
oppidum. They have led to the discovery of an important portion of the 
rampart, analogous to that of Avaricum and to the Gallic military con- 
structions of Mont-Beuvray, of Murceint and of Vertilum. Remarks 
were added on the Gallic roads of the department of the Loire and on 
the method of construction of the vitrified ramparts which exist in cer- 
tain localities of the Forez. — Dr. Itey. The Ch. of Notre- Dame-de- 
l’Espe ranee of Montbrison : its architecture and sepulchral monuments. — 
M. Bochigneux. Report on recent excavations at Moind (Modonium). — 
M. V. Durand. Roman antiquities discovered at Saint-Clement. — M. de 
Lauriere. Memoir of M. Maire on the excavations at Saint-Ours, in the 
Puy-de-D6me. 

June 28. — M. Br assart. Memoir of Dr. Noelas on the sites of Forum- 
Segusianorum, Aqute-Segetae, Ariolica, etc. M. de Rostaing proposes to 
place Mediolano at Moind, Aquse-Segetae at Saint-Galmier-gare, and 
Forum-Segusianorum at Saint-Symphorien-le-chateau. Etc., etc. — M. 
Vachez. Memoir on the use of eschea or acoustic vases in ancient edi- 
fices and mediseval churches. Examples in Greece, Rome, France, and 
Northern Europe: from the church of Ainay (Museum at Lyon), and 
from the churches in the Forez, notably those of Neronde, Pommiers, 
and la Benisson-Dieu. Discussion of this important topic by MM. Pa- 
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lustre, de Laurilre, Bulliot, de Fontenilles, Lair, de Bourne] oux, etc, show- 
ing the use of the eschea, not only as acoustic vases, but for lightening 
the vaults and to prevent dampness. — M. Brassart. Discoveries by M. 
L. Rougier in the palafittes of lake Bourget, illustrated by the objects 
themselves. — Dr. Plique. Keramic discoveries at Lezoux (Puy-de-D6me), 
by himself. He divided Arverno-Roman keramics into three periods 
extending from 70 to 268 A. d., and established families, genera, species, 
and varieties, according to color, paste, form, ornamentation, processes of 
manufacture, and especially epigraphy : he gave minute details on the 
export of Lezoux pottery, which is found not only throughout France, 
but in England, on the Rhine, and in Tunisia. — M. Bulliot. The keramics 
of Mont-Beuvray : comparison between the vases of the Autunois and 
those of Auvergne and the Forez. a. l. f. ( jb. 


HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT ANTWERP 
(September, 1885). 

The learned Societies of Belgium which make a specialty of historical 
and archaeological studies have lately come together, at Antwerp, in order 
to lay the basis of a federation, and arrange- for annual congresses to be 
held in the different cities of the kingdom, and for a common action for 
both the protection of national monuments and the execution of collec- 
tive work. In this they follow the example of M. de Caumont in France 
(see Journal, p. 401). The initiative of this movement was taken by 
the Archaeological Academy of Belgium, whose centre is in Antwerp. 
The Congress met, September 27, under the presidency of the well-known 
archaeologist M. Reusens. Addresses were delivered by the president, by 
General Wauwermans, Count Van der Straeten-Ponthoz and M. le Comte 
de Marsy, on the importance and direction of archaeological studies. 

The regulations then adopted divide the Congress into three sections : — 
1, The Prehistoric period, including geological and anthropological studies ; 
historical geography of Belgium : 2, History and popular sciences ; civil 
and religious institutions, glossaries, popular traditions and superstitions, 
songs, costumes, etc : 3, History of art and archaeology, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, industrial arts, diplomatics, etc. Among the special publica- 
tions projected were, — an inventory of the artistic riches of Belgium ; 
an album of painting and sculpture anterior to the xvi cent, by known 
authors, which should serve as a criterion for the attribution of anony- 
mous works ; a publication like the Archives de la Commission des monur 
merits historiques de France ; a Bibliography of the works of the learned 
societies of Belgium ; the continuation of the Inventories of the provin- 
cial and communal archives, etc. 
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Among the communications made to the Congress, the most remarka- 
ble was that of M. M. Claes on the discoveries made in the bed of the 
Scheldt through the enlarging of the basins and the building of new 
quays. The objects found are of all kinds : unfortunately, through lack 
of surveillance, only a portion of the collection could be kept together 
and deposited at Antwerp. It comprises axes in silex, Roman and 
Frankish objects, but especially mediaeval arms, and particularly pon- 
iards of the most varied types, a collection of several thousand pipes of 
the xvi century, etc. 

Next year the Congress will meet at Namur. 


A. L. F n Jb. 
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